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THIRD  PART 
THE  ELECTRIC  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(CONTINl'ED) 

"Art  and  science  are  not  cast  in  a  mold,  but  are  formed  and  perfected  by  degrees." 

— Montaigne  . 
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INTRODUCTION 

HE  wide  scope  of  the  electric  arts  and  sci- 
ences will  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  condensed 


manner  in  which  they  have  necessarily  been  treated,  wide  scope 

.  .  oftheelec- 

there  is,  nevertheless,  required  for  their  proper  elu-  triearuand 
cidation,  two  volumes,  or  two-thirds  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  entire  book. 

While  for  some  reasons  it  might  have  been  better 
to  treat  the  electric  sciences,  viz.  Electro-Chemis- 
try,  Electro-Therapeutics,  and  Electric  Measuring 
Instruments,  by  themselves  after  the  treatment  of?ombmfngr 

the  iwo. 

the  electric  arts,  yet  the  course  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  chapters  has  been  preferably 
followed  by  the  author,  because,  in  his  judgment, 
the  entire  subject  can,  in  this  manner,  be  better 
understood  by  the  class  for  which  these  books  have 
been  prepared. 
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ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 


CHAFFER  I 

SOME  EARLY  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  ELECTRO- 
CHEMISTRY 


"Davy's  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalies  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  chemists  throughout  Europe 
were  occupied  with  a  repetition  of  his  experiments,  and  an 
examination  of  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  singular 
metals  which  can  thus  be  obtained.  So  singular  indeed  are 
these  properties,  that  many  chemists  denied  to  these  substances 
the  name  of  metal,  and  by  some  they  were  considered  to  be 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  this  view  being  apparently  borne  out 
by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  when  these  metals  are  thrown 
into  water.  A  more  accurate  examination,  however,  of  the 
properties  of  these  substances  proved  them  to  be  of  a  truly 
metallic  nature."— Chemistry:  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmek 


E 


LECTRO-CHEMISTRY  is  that  branch  of 
electric  science  which  treats  of  electric  com- 
binations and  decompositions  effected  by  the  SSSuy 
electric  current.  It  treats  of  the  combination  0fdefined' 
the  so-called  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  to  form  mole- 
cules, and  the  decomposition  of  molecules  by  the 
agency  of  the  electric  current. 

The  science  of  electro-chemistry  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  during  the  early  decades  of  the  Qrigin  of 
Nineteenth  Century — during  the  years  of  1830  «}fec££ry 
and  183 1 — in  the  investigations  of  Nicholson  and 
Carlisle,  Davy,  and  Faraday.  Like  many  other 
branches  of  electric  science,  electro-chemistry  has 
not,  until  quite  recently,  been  applied  to  any  ex- 
tended commercial  purposes,  but  has  found  its 
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principal  use  either  in  the  laboratory  of  research 
or  on  the  lecture  platform.  With  the  advent  of 
cheap  electric  current,  that  accompanied  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  water  powers  as  Niagara,  numerous 
applications  of  the  science  have  been  made;  so  that 
electro-chemical  technology  has  now  become  a  well- 
recognized  art.  As  example  of  this,  witness  the  . 
numerous  chemical  manufactories  which  have  re 
cently  sprung  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  effects  produced  by  electric- 
ity and  magnetism  in  the  various  fields  we  have  al- 
ready discussed,  there  yet  remain  to  be  described 
more  wonderful  effects  in  the  domain  of  electro- 
chemistry.    Here  we  deal  more  directly  with  the 
Late  date   minute  particles,  or  atoms,  of  matter,  and  study  the 
knowledge  formation  or  decomposition  of  molecules  under  the 
chemical    influence  of  the  electric  force.    Here  we  see  won- 
phenomena  g^^g  Qf  new  properties  spring  into  exist- 

ence as  new  molecules  are  built  up  under  electric 
forces,  or  as  the  old  molecules  are  electrically  torn 
apart.  Many  of  these  changes  are  so  marvellous 
that  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
early  investigators.  We  would,  therefore,  natu- 
rally suppose  that  this  branch  of  electric  science 
would  have  been  the  earliest  in  which  much  positive 
knowledge  was  gained.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Although  many  of  the 
more  striking  phenomena  were  noticed  at  very  early 
dates,  yet  it  was  not  until  at  much  later  times  that 
the  electric  nature  or  direct  cause  of  many  of  these 
changes  was  certainly  known. 

The  alchemist  in  his  tireless  research  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  that  would  change  the  baser  metals 
into  gold,  necessarily  obtained,  although  in  a  hap- 
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hazard  way,  a  fairly  extensive  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  general  properties  of  the  metals.    In  his  ef- 
forts at  transmutation,  he  subjected  all  the  metals 
that  he  could  find  to  the  action  of  various  chemicals  J„wuungiy 
or  to  great  heat  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them  32S5J," 
in  a  state  of  solution.  In  this  manner,  various  chem-  £?cSra«L 
ical  and  physical  processes  were  performed  on  the 
metals,  in  some  of  which,  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
he  could  hardly  escape  obtaining  electric  effects.  In 
practically  all  cases  having  obtained  some  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  solution,  he  performed  one  physical 
process  or  another  on  the  solution  which  caused  itfhScai 
to  deposit  the  metal  in  a  solid,  and,  as  he  hoped,  in  ut&5£ 
a  new  form.    Some  of  these  precipitations,  as  we 
now  know,  were  of  an  electro-chemical  nature,  but 
this  fact  apparently  entirely  escaped  him,  as,  indeed, 
they  escaped  the  attention  of  the  many  bright  scien- 
tific men  who  afterward  rediscovered  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  above  referred  to,  take 
the  case  of  the  well-known  effect  produced  when  a 
bar  of  iron  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate.   Under  these  circumstances,  voltaic  couples 
are  formed,  consisting  of  the  iron  and  some  im- 
purity, such  as  carbon,  invariably  found  in  commer-  Boyie  on 
cial  iron.    It  is  the  electric  current,  which  IS  SO  pro-  chanical 
duced  by  these  minute  voltaic  cells,  that  decomposes  chemical 
the  copper  solution  and  causes  metallic  copper  to  be  uScSSl 
deposited  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
Robert  Boyle,  a  contemporary  of  Otto  Guericke,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  chemical  and  physical  knowl- 
edge, in  a  book  entitled  "The  Mechanical  Causes  of 
Chemical  Precipitation/'  published  in  1675,  speaks 
of  such  results  as  being  well  known  during  his  time. 
Boyle,  referring  to  the  different  ways  in  which  a 
dissolved  solid  may  be  again  made  to  assume  the 
solid  state,  says: 
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Another  way  whereby  the  dissolving  particles  of 
a  menstruum  may  be  rendered  unfit  to  sustain  the 
dissolved  body,  is  to  present  them  another  that  they 
can  more  easily  work  on. 

"A  notable  experiment  of  this  you  have  in  the 
common  practice  of  refiners,  who,  to  recover  the  sil- 
S^'ra*  ver  out  of  lace  and  other  such  mixtures  wherein  it 
^cov^ing  abounds,  use  to  dissolve  it  in  Aqua  fortis,  and  then 
LJiudoni111  in  the  solution  leave  copper  plates  for  a  whole  night 
(or  many  hours) .  But  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the 
experiment  without  waiting  so  long,  you  may  im- 
ploy  the  way,  whereby  I  have  often  quickly  dis- 
patched it.  As  soon,  then,  as  I  have  dissolved  a 
convenient  quantity,  which  needs  not  be  a  great  one, 
of  silver  in  cleansed  Aqua  fortis,  I  add  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times  as  much  of  either  distilled  water 
or  rain  water ;  (for  though  common  water  will  some- 
times do  well,  yet  it  seldom  does  so  well;)  and  then 
into  the  clear  solution  I  hang  by  a  string  a  clean 
piece  of  copper,  which  will  be  presently  covered  with 
little  shining  plates  almost  like  scales  of  fish,  which 
one  may  easily  shake  off  and  make  room  for  more. 
And  this  may  illustrate  what  we  formerly  mentioned 
about  the  subsiding  of  metalline  corpuscles,  when 
they  convene  in  liquors  wherein,  whilst  they  were  dis- 
persed in  very  minute  parts,  they  swam  freely.  For 
in  this  operation  the  little  scales  of  silver  seemed  to 
be  purely  metalline,  and  there  is  no  saline  precipitant, 
predpi-  as  salt  of  tartar  or  of  urine,  imployed  to  make  them 
copper  on  subside.  Upon  the  same  ground,  gold  and  silver, 
immersed  dissolved  m  their  proper  menstruums,  may  be  pre- 
cipitated with  running  mercury;  and  if  a  Solution 
of  blew  vitriol  (such  as  the  Roman,  East  Indian,  or 
other  of  the  like  colours)  be  made  in  water,  a  clean 
^late  of  steel  or  iron  being  immersed  in  it,  will  pres- 
ently be  overlaid  with  a  very  thin  case  of  copper, 
which,  after  a  while,  will  grow  thicker ;  but  does  not 
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adhere  to  the  iron  so  loosely  as  to  be  shaken  off,  as 
the  precipitated  silver  newly  mentioned  may  be  from 
the  copper-plates  whereto  it  adheres.  And  that  in 
these  operations  the  saline  particles  may  really  quit 
the  dissolved  body,  and  work  upon  the  precipitant, 
may  appear  by  the  lately  mentioned  practice  of  Re- 
finers, where  the  Aqua  fortis,  that  forsakes  the  par-  u£%* 
tides  of  the  silver,  falls  a  working  upon  the  copper-  p0™""4* 
plates  imployed  about  the  precipitation,  and  dis- 
solves so  much  of  them  as  to  acquire  the  greenish 
blew  color  of  a  good  solution  of  that  metal.  And 
the  copper  we  can  easily  again  without  salts  obtain 
by  precipitation  out  of  that  liquor  with  iron,  and 
that  too,  remaining  dissolved  in  its  place,  we  can 
precipitate  with  the  tasteless  powder  of  another 
mineral." 

It  is  curious  how  near  one  can  sometimes  come  to 
making  a  great  discovery,  as  Boyle  did  in  this  case, 
and  yet  entirely  pass  it  by.  Boyle  was  regarding 
these  phenomena  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
chemist,  and  was,  therefore,  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  silver  left  the  aqua  fortis,  or  nitric 
acid,  as  we  call  it  to-day,  to  unite  with  the  copper, 
on  which,  as  he  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
above  quotation,  it  could  more  readily  work. 

Just  how  long  before  the  time  of  Boyle  such  phe- 
nomena were  generally  known,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  very  long  before  this  time,  many  of  the 
alchemists  employed  similar  processes  in  their  en- The 

alletred 

deavors  to  change  the  baser  metals  into  gold.    In-  partial 
deed,  in  some  old  works  on  the  subject,  we  are  told  SnSf "Sn 
that  certain  well-known  alchemists  had  actually  and  sl??^ 
succeeded  in  transmuting  a  bar  of  iron  into  a  bar  mto  gold' 
of  copper  by  merely  dipping  it  into  a  liquor  obtained 
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from  an  old  copper  mine.  Only,  as  the  narrative 
naively  goes  on  to  state,  this  transmutation  was  not 
complete,  and  only  affected  the  surface  of  the  iron. 
dTcmicaT0"  As  we  know  to-day,  there  had  occurred  an  electro- 
deposit,  chemical  deposit  by  the  mere  act  of  dipping  the  iron 
into  the  copper  solution.  Other  statements,  from 
similar  sources,  lead  us  to  believe  that,  in  a  similar 
manner,  gold  had  been  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  silver  or  copper,  and  that  dishonest  alchemists 
had  employed  this  process  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  credulous. 


In  addition  to  the  above  references  as  to  early 
phenomena  in  electro-chemistry,  there  are  a  number 
of  well-known  experiments  in  chemistry  that  are 
based  on  electro-chemical  decompositions.  One  of 
these,  called  the  experiment  of  the  lead  tree,  may  be 
readily  tried  as  follows :  Dissolve  in  water  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  or  acetate  of  lead.  This  *  t 
Lead  tree.  js  a  p0jsonous  substance,  and  should  not  be  left 

where  ignorant  people  may  injure  themselves  with  ; 
it.  Place  the  solution  in  a  clear  glass  jar  and  sus- 
pend in  it  a  piece  of  clean  sheet  zinc,  by  means  of  1 
a  thread,  so  that  it  will  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  solution.  In  a  short  time  a  deposit  of  me- 
tallic lead,  in  the  shape  of  bright,  shining  scales,  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  These  shining 
particles  so  cling  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  and 
to  one  another,  that  the  shapes  assumed  are  not 
unlike  the  branches  and  leaves  on  the  tree.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  experiment.  In  a  similar  manner 
other  metals,  such  as  silver  and  tin,  can  be  deposited 
in  tree-like  forms  from  their  solutions,  by  the  action 
of  weak  electric  currents. 

But  in  addition  to  the  above  phenomena,  there 
were  other  evidences  of  electro-chemical  action  tak- 
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ing  place,  not  on  the  limited  scale  with  which  such 
experiments  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  but  on 
the  larger  scale  on  which  nature  operates.  A^^mi,. 
Frenchman,  named  Becquerel,  showed  that  metals  ous  vetas" 
and  their  ores  have,  in,  perhaps,  the^great  majority 
of  cases,  been  deposited  in  veins  in  the  rocks  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  weak  electric  currents  on 
the  solution  of  metals  that  highly  heated  waters  have 
brought  up  from  considerable  depths.  Becquerel  SUC-  on  tne  ori- 
ceeded,  on  a  minute  scale  in  the  laboratory,  in  carry-  aiuferou?" 
ing  on  what  nature  was  doing  on  so  grand  a  scale velM- 
in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.    In  one  experiment, 
he  partly  rilled  a  glass  tube  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  then  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  copper 
oxide  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  he  placed  a  small 
plate  of  copper  in  the  solution,  and  hermetically 
sealed  the  tube.    At  the  end  of  a  few  days  beautiful 
red  crystals  of  copper  oxide  were  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  weak  electric  current  produced  through  formed 
the  mutual  action  of  the  substances  in  the  tube.    In  of  popper 
a  similar  manner  Mr.  Crosse,  of  England,  formed 01  e' 
beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  slate  immersed  in  spring 
water.    He  wound  a  platinum  wire,  connected  with 
the  negative  terminal  of  a  small  voltaic  cell,  around 
the  slate,  and  then  placed  near  it,  in  the  water,  a 
mass  of  magnesian  limestone,  around  which  was  Cross's 
wrapped  a  second  platinum  wire  connected  with  the expefnnent 
positive  terminal  of  the  cell.    After  a  long  time, 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  current  caused  crystals 
to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  slate. 

In  1762,  Sulzer,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred 

in  connection  with  the  voltaic  cell,  observed  that  a 

peculiar  sensation  was  produced  when  plates  of 

silver  and  lead  were  placed  respectively  above  and 

below  the  tongue  with  their  ends  in  contact.  He 

Vol.  111. — 2 
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does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  referred  this  fact 
Suizer.     to  it*  true  cause — the  production  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent ;  and  he,  too,  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  discovery. 

Passing  now  from  these  earlier  and  unrecognized 
effects  of  electro-chemistry,  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  phenomena  that  were  correctly  regarded  as 
of  electro-chemical  origin. 


The  power  possessed  by  an  electric  discharge  from 
the  ordinary  frictional  electric  machine  to  produce 
electric  decomposition  was  known  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  voltaic  pile.    Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion such  chemical  phenomena  as  the  ignition  of 
gases  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  or  the  oxi- 
dation of  metallic  substances  during  their  electric 
deflagration,  which  were  effects  merely  produced  by 
ES^aof  increase  of  temperature,  we  find  that,  as  early  as 
LeydeSar  l79°>  Paetz,  Van  Troostwick,  and  Deiman  discov- 
dkcharg«.  ere<j  that  tf,e  Leyden-jar  discharge  was  capable  of 

decomposing  water.  In  this  experiment,  the  dis- 
charge was  passed  through  the  water  by  means  of 
fine  gold  wires.  Very  powerful  discharges  were 
necessary,  and  the  small  quantities  of  constituent 
gas  collected  showed  that  the  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion had  been  very  limited. 

In  1801,  Dr.  Wollaston,  a  short  time  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  voltaic  pile,  so  modified  the  above  ex- 
periment of  Paetz,Van  Troostwick, and  Deiman,  that 
he  was  able  to  decompose  water  by  means  of  electric 
discharges  from  ordinary  frictional  machines  with- 
out the  aid  of  Leyden  jars.  Wollaston  accomplished 
this  by  sealing  the  gold  wires,  that  led  the  current 
into  and  out  of  the  water,  in  capillary  glass  tubes, 
only  leaving  the  ends  of  the  wires  exposed.    In  this 
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manner  he  was  able  to  decompose  water  by  sparks 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  from  points  of 
gold  wire  only  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter.   As  the  water  was  decomposed,  gases  were  JEJJm^s 
evolved  from  each  of  the  gold  wires  and  collected  Jarksfom 
in  separate  vessels.    In  all  cases,  however,  both  SSJS*1 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  were  found  in  each  0fn,*cllilie* 
the  glass  vessels,  so  that  in  this  respect,  as  Wol- 
laston  himself  acknowledges,  a  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  decomposition  produced  by  a  current  from 
a  voltaic  pile  which  produced  the  constituent  gases 
separately  and  unmixed. 

It  was  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  may 
be  said  practically  to  have  started  the  science  of 
electro-chemistry.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  very  little 
was  accurately  known  before  this  time.  As  soon 
as  the  genius  of  Volta  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
scientific  men  a  means  of  readily  obtaining  continu-  Nicholson 
ous  and  powerful  electric  currents,  investigators  ill  decompose 
different  parts  of  the  world  almost  immediately  em-!*-'  M,,y 
ployed  this  new  agency  in  different  fields  of  research. 
Although  it  was  only  on  the  26th  of  June,  1800,  that 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  made  public  the  details  of  Volta's 
invention  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  yet,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle, 
in  England,  constructed  a  voltaic  battery  consisting 
of  thirty-six  English  half-crowns  alternating  with 
as  many  disks  of  zinc  and  pasteboard  soaked  in  salt 
water.  With  the  current  produced  by  this  pile,  they 
succeeded  in  decomposing  water,  and  in  separately 
collecting  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  resulting 
from  such  decomposition.  They  thus  described  this 
great  discovery  in  the  "Journal  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  Chemistry,"  published  in  London  in  1801 : 

"In  all  these  experiments  it  was  observed  that  the 
action  of  the  instrument  was  freely  transmitted 
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through  the  usual  conductors  of  electricity,  but 
stopped  by  glass  and  other  non-conductors.  Very 
andhcidisie  early  in  this  course,  the  contacts  being  made  sure 
th^f/Sjer.  by  placing  a  drop  of  water  upon  the  upper  plate,  Mr. 
Itedecom-  Carlisle  observed  a  disengagement  of  gas  round  the 
w°ate£aof  touching  wire.    This  gas,  though  very  minute  in 
quantity,  evidently  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  smell 
afforded  by  hydrogen  when  the  wire  of  communica- 
tion was  steel.    This,  with  some  other  facts,  led  me 
to  propose  to  break  the  circuit  by  the  substitution  of 
a  tube  of  water  between  two  wires.    On  the  2d  of 
May  we,  therefore,  inserted  a  brass  wire  through 
each  of  two  corks  inserted  in  a  glass  tube  of  half  an 
inch  internal  diameter.    The  tube  was  filled  with 
new  river  water,  and  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  the  wires  in  the  water  was  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters.    This  compound  discharger  was  applied 
so  that  the  external  ends  of  its  wire  were  in  contact 
with  the  two  extreme  plates  of  a  pile  of  thirty-six 
half  crowns  with  the  corresponding  pieces  of  zinc 
and  pasteboard.    A  fine  stream  of  minute  bubbles 
immediately  began  to  flow  from  the  point  of  the 
lower  wire  in  the  tube,  which  communicated  with 
the,  silver,  and  the  opposite  point  of  the  upper  wire 
became  tarnished,  first  deep  orange,  and  then  black. 
On  reversing  the  tube,  the  gas  came  from  the  other 
point,  which  was  now  lowest,  while  the  upper,  in  its 
turn,  became  tarnished  and  black.    Reversing  the 
tube  again,  the  phenomena  again  changed  their  or- 
der.   In  this  state  the  whole  was  left  for  two  hours 
Electro-    and  a  half.    The  upper  wire  gradually  emitted  whit- 
effects  pro-  ish,  filmy  clouds,  which,  toward  the  end  of  the  proc- 
?eversi'ng  ess,  became  of  a  pea-green  color,  and  hung  in  per- 
of  current,  pendicular  threads  from  the  extreme  half  inch  of  the 
wire,  the  water  being  rendered  semi-opaque  by  what 
fell  off,  and  in  a  great  part  lay,  of  a  pale  green,  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  tube,  which,  in  this  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  apparatus,  was  inclined  about  forty  de- 
grees to  the  horizon.  The  lower  wire,  of  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long,  constantly  emitted  gas,  except 
when  another  circuit,  or  complete  wire,  was  applied 
to  the  apparatus ;  during  which  time  the  emission  of 
gas  was  suspended.  When  this  last  mentioned  wire 
was  removed,  the  gas  reappeared  as  before,  not  in- 
stantly, but  after  the  lapse  of  four  beats  of  a  half- 
second  clock  standing  in  the  room.  The  product 
of  gas  during  the  whole  two  hours  and  a  half  was 
two-thirtieths  of  a  cubic  inch.  It  was  then  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  air,  and  exploded 
by  the  application  of  a  lighted  wax  thread. 

"It  might  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
versed the  order  of  the  pile  in  building  up,  as  revers- 
ing the  tube  must  have  answered  exactly  the  same 
purpose.  We  chose,  however,  to  do  this,  and  found 
that  when  the  zinc  was  at  the  bottom,  its  effects  were 
reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gas  still  came  from  the 
wire  communicating  with  the  silver,  etc. 

"We  had  been  led  by  our  reasoning,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  hydrogen,  to  expect  a  decomposition 
of  the  water;  but  it  was  with  no  little  surprise  we  separate 
found  the  hydrogen  extricated  at  the  contact  with  of hydrogea 
one  wire,  while  the  oxygen  fixed  itself  in  combina-*ndoxmn 
tion  with  the  other  wire  at  the  distance  of  almost 
two  inches.    This  new  fact  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  seems  to  point  to  some  general  law  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  in  chemical  operations." 

When  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  gases  evolved 
during  the  decomposition  of  water  separately,  a  form 
of  apparatus,  called  the  voltameter,  shown  in  Fig.  J^'f  hvl£c 
i,  is  employed.  Here  the  battery  terminals  areUmeter* 
connected  with  small  plates  of  platinum  that  are 
immersed  in  water  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.    Glass  tubes  H  and 
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O,  also  filled  with  the  acid  and  water,  are  placed 
over  the  platinum  plates.  On  the  passage  of  the 
electro-current,  hydrogen  appears  in  the  tube  placed 
over  the  cathode  or  negative  terminal  of  the  battery, 
and  oxygen  over  the  plate  connected  with  the  anode 
or  positive  terminal  of  the  battery.  The  volume  of 
the  hydrogen  liberated  is  twice  that  of  the  oxygen. 


Pure  water 


Pig.  i.— Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameter.    Note  the  connections  of  the  battery  with 
the  tubes  in  which  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  are  respectively  liberated. 


It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  effect  of  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  in  which  electro-chemical 
decomposition  was  occurring,  was  merely  to  lower 


n^capabie  its  electric  resistance.  It  is  now,  however,  gener- 
cheemicaT  ally  believed  that  pure  water  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  can  not  be  directly  decomposed  into 
its  constituent  gases;  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  it  is  this  substance  which  is  decomposed, 
hydrogen  being  directly  liberated,  and  the  acid  be- 
ing subsequently  decomposed  by  the  water  and  lib- 
erating its  oxygen. 

The  announcement  of  the  power  of  electricity  to 
decompose  chemical  substances  produced  great  ex- 
citement in  the  scientific  world,  and  hosts  of  experi- 

Oavv  s 

^mmortai^  menters  entered  this  attractive  field  of  research.  It 
ot'p'um,  was  at  first  believed  that  new  substances  were  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  but  care- 
ful researches,  conducted  by  many  investigators, 
especially  by  Davy,  proved  that  the  action  of  the 
current  was  not  to  produce  new  substances,  hit 
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merely  to  liberate  substances  that  were  already  pres- 
ent in  the  bodies  acted  on.  Davy  carried  on  an 
extended  series  of  researches  in  the  domain  of  elec- 
tro-chemistry, and,  in  1807,  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  his  immortal  discovery  that 
potash,  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  an  ele- 
mentary substance,  was  composed  of  the  hitherto 
undiscovered  metallic  element,  potassium,  combined 
with  oxygen.  Shortly  afterward  he  extended  this 
discovery,  and  showed  that  nearly  the  entire  crust 
of  the  earth  was  formed  of  elementary  metallic  sub- 
stances combined  with  oxygen.  Davy  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  great  discovery  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
in  1808: 

"The  researches  I  had  made  on  the  decomposition 
of  acids,  and  of  alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  com- 
pounds, proved  that  the  powers  of  electrical  decom- 
position were  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
opposite  electricities  in  the  circuit,  and  to  the  con- 
ducting power  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
materials  employed  

"The  presence  of  water  appearing  thus  to  prevent 
any  decomposition,  I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion. 
By  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  from  a  gasom- 
eter applied  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  Was  electro- 
thrown  on  a  platina  spoon  containing  potash,  this  decompo- 
alkali  was  kept  for  some  minutes  in  a  strong,  red  s,t,ons' 
heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity.    The  spoon 
was  preserved  in  communication  with  the  positive 
side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of  100  of  6  inches, 
highly  charged,  and  the  connection  with  the  negative 
wire  was  made  by  a  platina  wire. 

"By  this  arrangement  some  brilliant  phenomena 
were  produced.  The  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the  communication 
was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light  was  exhibited 
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at  the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame,  which 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  development  of  combusti- 
ble matter,  arose  from  the  point  of  contact  

"A  small  piece  of  pure  potash,  which  had  been 
exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  give  conducting  power  to  the  surface,  was  placed 
meml'on  upon  an  insulated  disk  of  platina,  connected  to  the 
pure  pota5h  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of  250  of 
6  and  4,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity ;  and  a  platina 
wire,  communicating  with  the  positive  side,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
alkali.  The  whole  apparatus  was  in  the  open  at- 
mosphere. 

"Under  these  circumstances  a  vivid  action  was 
soon  observed  to  take  place.  The  potash  began  to 
fuse  at  both  its  points  of  electrization.  There  was 
obtains  a  violent  efferescence  at  the  upper  surface;  at  the 
potassium,  lower,  or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  liberation 
of  elastic  fluid;  but  small  globules  having  a  high 
metaljic  lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar  in  visi- 
ble characters  to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of 
which  burned  with  explosion  and  bright  flame  as 
soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others  remained,  and 
were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally  covered  by  a 
white  film,  which  formed  on  their  surfaces. 

"These  globules  numerous  experiments  soon 
showed  to  be  the  substance  I  was  in  search  of,  and 
a  peculiar  inflammable  principle  the  basis  of  potash. 
I  found  that  the  platina  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  result,  except  as  the  medium  for  exhibit- 
ing the  electrical  powers  of  decomposition;  and  a 
substance  of  the  same  kind  was  produced  when  a 
piece  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  even  char- 
coal, was  employed  for  completing  the  circuit. 

"The  phenomenon  was  independent  of  the  pres- 
ence of  air ;  I  found  that  it  took  place  when  the  alkali 
was  in  a  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver. 
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"The  substance  was  likewise  produced  from  potash 
fused  by  means  of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  confined  by 
mercury,  and  furnished  with  hermetically  inserted 
platina  wires  by  which  the  electrical  action  wasSKi?1" 
transmitted.  But  this  operation  could  not  be  car-Jotash. 
ried  on  for  any  considerable  time ;  the  glass  was  rap- 
idly dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  and  this 
substance  soon  penetrated  through  the  body  of  the 
tube. 

"Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  as 
potash,  exhibited  an  analogous  result;  but  the  de- 
composition demanded  greater  intensity  of  action  in 
the  batteries,  or  the  alkali  was  required  to  be  in 
much  thinner  and  smaller  pieces.  With  the  battery  Obtains 
of  ioo  of  6  inches,  in  full  activity,  I  obtained  good  sodium, 
results  from  pieces  of  potash  weighing  from  40  to 
70  grains,  and  of  a  thickness  which  made  the  dis- 
tance of  the  electrified  metallic  surfaces  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  with  a  similar  power  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  the  effects  of  decomposition 
on  pieces  of  soda  of  more  than  15  to  20  grains  in 
weight,  and  that  only  when  the  distance  between  the 
wires  was  about  %  or  1-10  of  an  inch." 
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Electro- 


CHAPTER  II 

ELECTROLYSIS 

"This  electrical  force  between  two  atoms  at  any  distance 
is  ten  thousand  million  billion  billion  times  greater  than  their 
gravitative  attraction  at  the  same  distance.  The  force  has  an 
intensity,  per  unit  mass  (and,  therefore,  is  able  to  produce  an 
acceleration),  nearly  a  trillion  times  greater  than  that  of  ter- 
restrial gravity  near  the  earth's  surface."— Modern  Views  of 
Electricity:  Oliver  Lodge 

BETWEEN  the  years  183 1  and  1840,  Faraday 
conducted  a  series  of  investigations  on  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  decomposition  by 
the  electric  current,  which  resulted  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  science. 
Some  controversy  had  existed  between  scientific  men 
chemical    as  to  the  exact  point  in  the  electric  circuit  where 

decompo-  ....  ~ 

pareotiy"  electro~decomposition  takes  place.  At  first,  nearly 
p1ac?at  a^  mves*igators  believed  that  the  decomposition  oc- 
poiesoniy.  curred  at  the  poles  or  terminals  of  the  battery,  where 
the  wires  were  dipped  in  the  liquid  solution  to  be 
decomposed.  For  example,  when  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen were  separated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  appeared  at  the  negative 
and  positive  poles  of  the  battery,  respectively,  they 
believed  that  these  poles  acted  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  magnet  in  drawing  apart  or  separating 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  water,  the  hydro- 
gen, an  electro-positive  element,  being  apparently 
drawn  to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen,  an 
electro-negative  element,  to  the  positive  pole.  At 
the  same  time  a  repulsion  was  also  believed  to  exist 
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at  the  poles,  the  positive  pole  apparently  driving  or 
repelling  the  positive  hydrogen  toward  the  negative  inveffiga- 
pole,  and  the  negative  pole  similarly  repelling  the  Jj^e wher« 
negative  oxygen  toward  the  positive  pole.    Faraday  cKicai 
rejected  this  belief,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  itfi'BS" 
was  not  at  the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  rather  within  place' 
the  mass  of  the  substance  undergoing  decomposition, 
that  the  separation  occurred. 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  uncertainty  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  words  in  common  use,  Faraday  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  following  new  words :  for  the  ySisCan0d' 
general  process  of  decomposition  of  a  substance  byfJoiyt"" 
electricity,  electrolysis;  for  the  material  that  is  thus 
broken  up,  the  electrolyte;  for  that  terminal  of  the 
voltaic  battery  which  is  connected  with  the  positive  kathode.™1 
pole,  the  anode,  and  for  that  terminal  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  the  kath- 
ode; or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  cathode;  for  the 
separate  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms,  into  which  the  anions  and 
molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are  separated,  the  ions ; kathloos" 
the  ion  which  appears  at  the  anode  to  be  called  the 
anion,  and  that  which  appears  at  the  kathode  to  be 
called  the  kathion.    Since  it  is  the  electro-negative 
ions  that  appear  at  the  anode,  or  electro-positive  ter- 
minal, the  anions  are  necessarliy  electro-negative 
ions,  or  radicals;  while  for  the  same  reason  the, 
kathions  are  electro-positive  ions. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  researches  in  electro-chem- 
istry, Faraday  established  the  fact  that,  during  any  Amoun,  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition,  the  amount  of  the  *{fec££al 
electrolyte  decomposed  depends  only  on  the  amount  J^JJ^n* 
of  electricity  that  has  passed,  and  is  not  affected  by  jjj^an&y 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  .electrodes,  or  by  the  de-  i^y^jassing. 
gree  of  dilution  of  the  electrolyte.  Consequently, 
if  a  current  of  one  ampere,  or  one  coulomb  of  elec- 
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tricity  per  second,  in  a  certain  time,  liberates  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  then  two  amperes  will,  in  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  liberate  twice  as 
much  copper,  and  three  amperes,  three  times  as 
much,  etc.     Faraday  also  snowed,  where  several 
electrolytic  cells,  or  vessels  in  which  chemical  de- 
composition is  taking  place,  are  connected  in  series, 
in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  passes  through  each,  that  if  they  all  con- 
tain a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  copper  will  be  deposited  in  each  cell; 
but  that  if  one  of  these  cells  contains,  say,  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  other  water  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  that  the  weights  of  the  copper 
ef  and  hydrogen  liberated  will  not  be  the  same  in 
drogen  ifb-  each  cell,  but  will  be  in  different  amounts ;  i.e.,  in 
one  cou-^   proportion  to  the  chemical  equivalents.    For  exam- 
elcctricity.  pie,  one  coulomb  of  electricity  will  liberate  .0003281 
grammes  of  copper  from  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  .00001038  grammes  of  hydrogen  from 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid.    That  is,  a  weight 
of  copper  31.59  times  greater  than  that  of  hydro- 
gen will  be  liberated.     This  is  the  proportion  of 
the  chemical  equivalents  of  copper  to  hydrogen,  or 
as  31.49  is  to  1.    This  will  be  equivalent  to  1.181 
*  grammes  of  copper  per  hour,  or  .0373  grammes  of 
.  hydrogen  per  hour. 

Since  the  amount  of  electro-chemical  decomposi- 

u  e  f  the  t*0n  *S  t*1US  ent'rety  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of 
sulfuric  electricity  that  passes,  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tameter.  tion  may  be  employed  as  a  means  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  in  a  given  time  in 
any  circuit.  The  sulphuric  acid  voltameter,  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Fig.  308,  is  employed  for 
this  purpose.    A  more  convenient  form  of  voltame- 
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ter,  however,  consists  in  an  instrument  called  the 
copper  voltameter,  in  which  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate is  electrolyzed  by  passing  the  current  to  be 
measured  between  two  plates  of  copper  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  During  this  passage 
the  copper  is  slowly  dissolved  from  the  plate  con- 
nected with  the  anode,  and  deposited  on  the  plate  umfSrVo1" 
connected  with  the  kathode.  By  ascertaining  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  kathode,  the  amount  of 
current  that  has  passed  in  a  given  time  can  be  read- 
ily calculated,  since,  for  every  .0003281  grammes  of 
copper  deposited,  one  coulomb  of  electricity  has 
passed.  Edison's  electro-chemical  meter,  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 
incandescent  lamp,  is  based  on  this  principle. 

It  will  be  well  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact 
that  all  substances  are  composed  of  a  very  great 
number  of  separate  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms,  called 
radicals  or  ions ;  that  the  molecules  are  formed  by  positive 
the  union  or  combination  of  an  electro-positive  atom  negative 
or  group  of  atoms  with  an  electro-negative  atom  Or  atoms,  ions, 
group  of  atoms ;  and  that,  when  an  electrolyte  is  de-  or  r>dkaU- 
composed  into  its  constituent  atoms  or  radicals,  or 
what  Faraday  called  ions,  the  electro-positive  atom, 
radical,  or  ion,  appears  at  the  negative  terminal,  or 
kathode,  while  the  electro-negative  atom,  radical,  or 
ion,  appears  at  the  electro-positive  terminal,  or 
anode.    As  a  rule,  hydrogen,  and  the  metals  gen-c^of 
erally,  act  as  electro-positive  atoms  or  ions,  while  JSJ*1 
acid  substances,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  non-me- 
tallic substances,  generally  act  as  electro-negative 
atoms,  ions,  or  radicals. 

It  was  formerly  believed — since,  whenever  elec- 
trolysis occurs,  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  are 
broken  up  into  groups  which  appear  at  the  opposite 
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poles  of  the  voltaic  cell  furnishing  the  decomposing 
current — that  the  cause  of  such  electro-chemical  de- 
composition was  the  superior  and  stronger  attrac- 
tion which  the  poles  of  the  decomposing  source 
exerted  on  the  opposite  atoms  or  ions  than  that 
which  they  exerted  on  each  other.  Such  views, 
however,  were  afterward  modified,  not  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  length  of  the  liquid  path  through 
which  such  decomposition  can  take  place,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  curious  fact  that  the  atoms  or  ions  are 
liberated  only  at  the  free  ends  of  such  liquid  paths 
where  the  positive  or  negative  ternrnals  of  the  de- 
composing source  are  connected  with  the  liquid. 


Fig.  t.— Electro-chemical  Decomposition  in  Siphon-connected  Vessels. 


Take,  for  example,  the  experiment  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  where  the  platinum  wires  +  and  —  connected 
with  the  voltaic  battery  are  inserted,  as  shown  in 
two  of  the  three  glasses  represented.  These  glasses 
are  connected  by  means  of  a  bent  mass  of  asbestos 
or  paper  moistened  with  the  same  solution  as  was 
placed  in  the  glasses ;  in  this  case  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  When  under  these  circumstances  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  circuit  entering  at  C,  and 
passing  out  at  A,  and  being  connected  from  one  glass 
to  another  through  the  arched  masses  of  asbestos 
or  moistened  paper,  metallic  cdpper  appears  at  the 
terminal  in  A  and  an  acid  in  that  in  C,  apparently  no 
change  occurs  in  the  intermediate  glass  B.  More- 
over, if  in  place  of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
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a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  colored  with  a  vege- 
table blue,  is  placed  in  all  the  glasses,  and  employed 
to  moisten  the  connecting  bands  of  asbestos  or 
paper ^  on  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  negative  "^id'and 
radical,  in  this  case  an  acid,  appears  at  C  only,  where  SfilSu" 
it  turns  the  blue  solution  red;  and  soda,  the  posi- gJdin'ge 
tive  radical,  appears  at  A  only,  where  it  turns  the  %[™«*b\i a 
liquid  green.    Apparently  no  effect  whatever  is  pro-  blue' 
duced  in  the  liquid  in  the  intermediate  glass  B,  which 
retains  its  blue  color. 

In  view  of  the  above  experiment,  it  was  argued 
that  in  such  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
there  is  a  chain  of  polarized  molecules  extending 
between  the  anode  and  the  kathode. 


5 


Fig.  3.— Hypothesis  of  GrStthuss  as  to  Nature  of  Electrolysis. 


In  this  connection,  in  1805,  Grotthuss  suggested 
the  following  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  phenom-  Hypoth- 

e     1     7    1     •         x  .  4  esisof 

ena  of  electrolysis.  Let  A,  B,  rig.  3,  represent,  Grotthuss 
respectively,  the  anode  and  the  kathode  of  a  decom-  troiysis. 
posing  cell  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  molecules  have 
no  definite  arrangement,  some  of  them  being  turned 
in  one  direction  and  some  in  another.  This  is  rep- 
resented in  the  row  of  molecules  at  1.  As  soon  as  the 
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terminals  of  the  battery  are  inserted  in  the  liquid, 
a  polarization  occurs.  All  the  negative  sides  of  the 
molecules  are  turned  toward  the  anode  or  positive 
terminal,and  all  the  positive  sides  toward  the  kathode 
Liberation  ot  negative  terminal,  as  indicated  at  2  in  the  figure, 
radjeair  When  decomposition  occurs,  the  freed  atoms  of  hy- 
klthodeat  drogen  and  chlorine  are  liberated  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  negative  and  positive  terminals  respectively;  the 
hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecules  that  are  in  contact 
with  the  negative  terminal,  are  liberated  at  the  sur- 
face of  such  terminal,  and  the  chlorine  atoms,  with 
which  they  were  formerly  united,  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  hydrogen  of  the  molecules  that 
are  next  in  the  chain  between  the  electrodes;  the 
freed  atoms  of  chlorine  in  these  molecules,  in  a 
similar  manner,  enter  into  combination  with  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  next  molecule  in  the  chain. 
This  process  is  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
chain,  until  the  atoms  of  chlorine  at  the  end  of  the 
chain,  having  no  freed  atoms  of  hydrogen  with 
which  to  combine,  are  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the 
positive  terminal. 

Grdtthuss'  theory,  which  was  proposed  in  1805, 
was  generally  accepted  by  scientific  men  for  many 
years.    Now,  however,  it  is  universally  rejected. 

In  1857,  Clausius  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Grot- 
thuss'  theory  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  our 
ideas  of  the  conservation  and  transformation  of  en- 
lEuwtSory  ergy.  He  showed  that  if  this  theory  were  correct,  an 
electrolytic  solution  could  not  become  a  conductor 
of  electricity  until  the  energy  of  the  current  was  suf- 
ficient to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  molecules, 
and  that,  moreover,  where  this  decomposition  was 
effected  the  flow  of  current  should  suddenly  become 
great,  many  molecules  being  simultaneously  decom- 
posed at  this  time. 


Clausius 
uestions 

g  rat- 
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Now,  as  is  well  known,  when  the  electrodes  of 
the  same  metal,  say  of  copper  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  copper,  say  of  copper  sulphate,  have  an  electric 
current  sent  between  them  through  the  copper  solu- 
tion, the  metal  is  deposited  on  one  of  the  electrodes 
and  dissolved  from  the  other  when  an  amount  of  en-  The 
ergy  is  expended  by  the  electrolyzing  current  that  is refu 
far  less  than  that  which  Grotthuss'  theory  would  re- 
quire. He  therefore  concluded  that  the  ions  of  the 
electrolyte,  or  at  least  some  of  the  ions,  must  exist 
in  a  free  or  uncombined  condition,  free  to  move 
through  the  electrolytic  solution  before  the  electro- 
lyzing current  is  applied.  In  his  opinion,  this  cur- 
rent does  not  cause  the  decomposition,  but  merely 
directs  the  free  ions  in  their  movements  toward  the 
opposite  electrodes. 

Hittorf  was  another  objector  to  Grotthuss'  theory, 
and  about  the  time  of  Clausius  began  his  studies  on 
what  he  termed  the  "migration  of  the  ions,"  or  their 
movements  toward  the  opposite  electrode  of  the  elec- 
trolyzing source. 


In  1881,  H.  von  Helmholtz,  in  the  Faraday  lec- 
ture, delivered  in  London,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  electro-chemical  theory  which  brings  the  facts 
of  Faraday's  theory  into  accord  with  later  views. 
Helmholtz  asserted  that  when  an  electrolytic  circuit  „  ,  _ 

.  Helmho 

is  closed,  the  kathions,  which  are  tharged  with  posi-  Jjyjjj 
tive  electricity,  are  attracted  to  the  kathode,  and 
the  anions,  which  are  charged  with  negative  electric- 
ity, are  similarly  attracted  to  the  anode;  that  the 
ions  are  set  free  only  at  the  electrodes  and  not 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  electrolyte,  the  libera- 
tion taking  place  at  the  surface  of  the  electrode, 
by  reason  of  those  quantities  of  electricity  of  oppo- 
site kinds  which  are  carried  to  the  electrodes  by  the 
decomposing  current,  the  opposite  charges  neutral- 
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izing  each  other.  When  this  occurs,  the  ions  cease 
to  be  in  the  ionic  condition,  or,  quoting  the  language 
of  Helmholtz,  "The  same  definite  quantity  of  either 
positive  or  negative  electricity  moves  always  with 
each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of  affinity 
of  a  multivalent  ion,  and  accompanies  it  during  all 
its  motions  through  the  interior  of  the  electrolytic 
fluid.  This  quantity  we  may  call  the  electric  charge 
of  the  atom.  ...  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that 
the  elementary  substances  are  composed  of  atoms, 
Anatomic  we  can  not  avoid  concluding  that  electricity  also, 
positive  as  well  as  negative,  is  divided  into  definite 
elementary  portions,  which  behave  like  atoms  of 
electricity.  As  long  as  it  moves  about  in  the  elec- 
trolytic fluid,  each  ion  remains  united  with  its  elec- 
tric equivalent  or  equivalents.  At  the  surface  of 
the  electrodes  decomposition  can  take  place  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  electro- motive  force,  and  then  the  ions 
give  off  their  electric  charges  and  become  neutral." 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  above  neutraliza- 
tion is  effected  is  uncertain. 

In  1887,  Arrhenius  proposed  a  theory  of  electro- 
The  lytic  dissociation  not  unlike  that  of  Helmholtz.  Ar- 
ArrtSifJs.  rhenius  asserted:  That  in  electrolytic  solutions  the 
molecules  are  dissociated  into  their  two  ions,  which 
are  electrically  associated  with  their  respective  elec- 
tric charges  before  the  passage  of  the  electrolyzing 
current.  That  under  ordinary  conditions,  before  the 
electrolyzing  current  passes,  their  ions  move  irregu- 
larly to-and-fro  among  the  water  molecules,  an  ion 
sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding 
from  an  ion  of  the  opposite  kind.  That  when  a 
difference  of  potential  is  established  between  the 
electrodes  of  the  electrolytes  and  by  connection  with 
an  electric  source,  the  ions  no  longer  move  about 
irregularly,  but  follow  definite  paths,  the  kathions 
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moving  toward  the  kathode,  and  the  ions  moving 
toward  the  anode,  and  that,  moreover,  these  move- 
ments take  place  with  definite  velocities,  which  vary 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  ions. 

The  difficulty  of  crediting  the  existence  of  free 
ions  in  a  solution  of  some  substances,  such  as  sodi- 
um chloride — i.e.  of  the  possible  existence  of  atoms 
of  free  sodium,  which  ordinarily  combine  energet- 
ically with  the  oxygen  of  water  liberating  the  hy- 
drogen, or  of  chlorine,  which  should  apparently 
manifest  their  presence  by  their  characteristic  chem-  objections, 
ical  properties,  or  that  these  substances  could  be 
taken  harmlessly  into  the  human  system — has  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  many  chemical  physicists.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  elementary  matter  in 
the  ionic  condition,  where  certain  quantities  of  en- 
ergy are  associated  with  the  ions,  possesses  proper- 
ties that  are  in  many  respects  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  molecules  of  the  free  elements.  This 
is  only  another  indication  that  our  ideas  of  the 
constitution  of  the  elementary  atoms  need  very 
considerable  change,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  our  remarks  on  the  frag- 
mental  atomic  condition  of  matter. 

With  some  modifications,  the  dissociation  theory 
of  Arrhenius  is  generally  adopted.  It  would  ap-A?JH2J 
pear,  however,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  discov- adopted* 
ered  concerning  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis  that 
will  probably  remain  undiscovered  until  we  know 
more  concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
elementary  atoms. 

All  substances  capable  of  being  electrolyzed,  or 
decomposed  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current, 
must  possess  the  power  of  conducting  electricity. 
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There  are,  therefore,  two  general  classes  into  which 
electric  conductors  can  be  divided,  i.e.,  those  through 
Metallic    which  a  current  can  pass  without  producing  any 
*ro!yucC"    chemical  changes  therein,  as  in  metallic  conduction, 
conduction.  an(j  those  through  which  such  passage  is  invariably 

attended  by  the  production  of  chemical  changes,  as 
in  electrolytic  conduction. 


Counter 
E.M.F. 
in  decom- 
position 
cell. 


It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  electrolyte  has  been 
separated  into  its  constituent  elements  or  radicals, 
there  must  be  a  tendency  for  these  to  re-combine 
and  again  form  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, that  have  been  separated  from  the  molecules  of 
water  in  the  sulphuric  acid  voltameter.  Here  a  ten- 
dency must  exist  for  these  two  gases  to  re-combine. 
This  tendency  manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
a  counter  electro-motive  force  of  1.474  volts,  which 
opposes  the  passage  of  the  decomposing  current 
through  the  water.  Consequently,  decomposition 
can  not  take  place  unless  the  E.M.F.  of  the  current 
is  at  least  as  great  as  1.474  volts.  It  is  this  C.E.M.F., 
as  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  produces  the  electric 
current  in  the  now  well-known  electrical  apparatus 
called  storage  batteries. 


In  the  case  of  the  copper  voltameter,  where  plates 
cases  of  copper  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
c.e.m.k.  phate,  there  is  no  opposing  counter-motive  force  de- 
is  absent.   vejope(|  so  tijat  a  verv  feeble  current  is  capable  of 

causing  chemical  decomposition. 

It  may  be  interesting  here,  as  an  example  of  the 
modern  theory  of  chemical  affinity,  to  quote  Prof. 
Oliver  Lodge,  in  his  "Modern  Views  of  Elec- 
tricity" : 

"These  are  undoubtedly  the  forces  with  which 
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chemists  have  to  do,  and  which  they  have  long  called 
chemical  affinity. 

"But  it  may  be  asked,  If  the  atoms  in  each  mole- 
cule cling  together  by  their  electro-static  attractions, 
and  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  atoms  between 
two  electrodes,  how  comes  it  that  a  feeble  E.M.F. 
can  pull  them  apart  and  effect  decomposition  ?  More- 
over, how  can  the  E.M.F.  needed  to  effect  decompo- 
sition help  varying  directly  with  the  thickness  of 
fluid  between  the  plates?  It  does  not  depend  on  eiec?ro-on 
anything  of  the  kind;  the  length  of  liquid  between  com  position 
the  electrodes  is  absolutely  immaterial.  This  proves 
that  throughout  the  main  thickness  of  liquid  no 
atoms  are  torn  asunder  at  all.  Probably  they  fre- 
quently change  partners,  one  pair  of  atoms  not  al- 
ways remaining  united,  but  occasionally  getting  sep- 
arated and  recombined  with  other  individuals.  Dur- 
ing these  interchanges  there  must  be  moments  of 
semi-freedom,  during  which  the  atoms  are  amenable 
to  the  slightest  directive  tendency,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably these  moments  that  the  applied  E.M.F.  makes 
use  of." 
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CHAPTER  III 

ELECTRO-M  ETALLURGY 

"From  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  Voltaic  Electricity,  or 
Voltaism,  in  the  year  1799,  experimental  philosophers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  increasingly  devoted  their  labors  to  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  electric  current, 
generated  by  chemical  action  upon  the  metals,  is  capable  of 
producing,  until,  step  by  step,  the  great  Art  of  Electric  Metal- 
lurgy was  called  into  existence,  and  brought  to  its  present  high 
state  of  development." — Electro-Deposition:  Watt 


T 


HE  art  of  electro-metallurgy  embraces  a  va- 
riety of  processes,  employed  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  metals  from  their  solutions  by 
Electro-    the  gradual  action  of  an  electric  current.  Electro- 
metallurgy. metanurgy  may  De  divided  into  three  general  classes. 
It  includes  the  art  of  electrotyping,  whereby  copies 
of  types,  medals,  wood-cuts,  plaster  casts,  and  vari- 
Eiectro-    ous  other  objects  may  be  obtained.    This  branch  of 
gahano-    the  art  is  sometimes  called  galvano-plastics,  or  the 
plastics,    ar^  o£        castjng  metals  by  the  agency  of  electric- 
ity.    Electro-metallurgy  also  includes  the  art  of 
p/aSTgt    electro-plating,  or  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  baser 
metals  with  gold,  silver,  platinum,  nickel,  etc.  Fi- 
nally, electro-metallurgy  also  includes  the  art  of 
Electro-    electro-refining,  or  the  art  of  reducing  metals  from 

refining.      solutjons  Qf  tnejr  ores. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  known  shortly 
after  the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  coatings  of 
metals  could  be  obtained  by  electro-chemical  decom- 
position, yet  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  date  that 
such  processes  were  actually  applied  to  any  practical 
.purposes. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  first  practical  application 
was  made  by  Louis  Brugnatelli,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Pavia.  This  early  inves-  Bru«natelli 
tigator  succeeded  in  covering  two  large  silver  medals 
with  gold  by  electro-deposition.  An  account  of  this 
process  was  published  in  the  "Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," of  London,  in  1805. 

"I  have  lately,"  says  he,  "gilt  in  a  complete  man- 
ner two  large  silver  medals,  by  bringing  them  into 
communication  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  keeping  them,  one 
after  the  other,  immersed  in  ammoniuret  of  gold, 
newly  made  and  well  saturated." 

Brugnatelli's  discovery  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  nothing  further  was  peia  Rive 
heard  of  this  application,  nor  does  anything  appear  mum  wires 
to  have  been  done  in  this  field  of  practical  work  un- ln  ,8a8' 
til  1828,  when  De  la  Rive,  of  France,  successfully 
gilded  platinum  and  silver  wires  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  them  as  negative  electrodes  in  solutions 
of  gold.    De  la  Rive  did  not  publish  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  process  until  the  year  1840. 


In  1834,  Henry  Bessemer  electro-plated  with  cop- 
per castings  of  lead,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  used  pi&csW 
for  ornaments  for  mantel-pieces.  SfrtST 

In  1836,  De  la  Rue  described  a  modified  form  of 
DanielFs  voltaic  cell,  of  which  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

"The  copper  plate  is  also  covered  with'  a  coating 
of  metallic  copper,  which  is  continually  being  ^e-DelaRue 
posited;  and  so  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thusin*836. 
formed,  that,  being  stripped  off,  it  has  the  counter- 
part of  every  scratch  of  the  plate  on  which  it  is 
deposited." 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  applications  above  re- 
ferred to  all  pertain  to  the  art  of  electro-plating. 
Although  the  observation  of  De  la  Rue  showed  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  casts  by  metals  deposited  in 
the  cold  by  electro-chemical  decomposition,  and  thus 
undoubtedly  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  art  of 
electro-typing,  or  galvano-plastics,  yet  no  particular 
use  was  ever  made  of  it.  The  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  electro-typing  appears  to  be  due  to  two 
woTkof  separate  workers;  viz.  to  Jacobi  in  Russia,  and  to 
spcncCTta  Spencer  in  England.  The  work  of  these  two  inves- 
iwinZ  t'gators  appears  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  Both  inventors  succeeded  in  producing 
coins  and  medals  in  intaglio,  that  is,  they  depos- 
ited a  layer  of  copper  over  the  surface  of  a  metal, 
and  afterward  separating  it,  obtained  a  sunken,  hol- 
low mold,  with  the  characters  appearing  as  if  cut  or 
engraved  on  the  coin  or  medal.  They  also  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  copies  of  objects  in  relief.  Both 
inventors  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  employing 
saturated  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts  for  use  in 
the  electrolytic  baths,  in  order  to  obtain  good  adher- 
ent deposits  of  the  metals. 

In  October,  1838,  Jacobi,  of  Russia,  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  able  to  employ  the  electric 
current  in  reducing  copper  from  its  solutions  for 
announce-  the  purpose  of  producing  metals,  stereotype  plates, 
Sjg.1'"  ornaments,  and  for  the  making  of  calico  printing 
blocks  and  patterns  for  paper  hangings.  A  transla- 
tion of  Jacobi 's  original  paper  on  galvano-plastics, 
or  the  process  of  cohering  copper  into  plates  or  other 
given  forms  by  means  of  galvanic  action  on  copper 
solutions,  appeared  in  Volume  VII.  of  the  "Annals 
of  Electricity."  In  this  publication  Jacobi  makes 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
covery : 
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"In  the  year  1837,  while  in  Dorpart,  I  had  a  series 
of  experiments  to  carry  on,  upon  the  strength  and 
duration  of  galvanic  currents  produced  by  an  appa- 
ratus constructed  upon  similar  principles;  but  in- 
stead of  copper  plates  I  furnished  myself  with  cop- 
per cylinders,  surrounded  by  animal  bladders,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  liquids  separate.  As  these 
bladders  became  damaged  by  use,  they  were  taken 
.  out,  and  gave  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  form  in 
which  the  copper  was  reduced.    It  was  found  onpSLuthed 
the  surface  of  the  copper  cylinders,  and  in  the  in-ofnuS 
ner  folds  of  the  bladders,  partly  in  thin  bars  andcovery' 
partly  in  large  and  small  corns  of  crystalline  texture, 
which  to  those  beneath  showed  not  the  least  attach- 
ment.   Afterward,  however,  while  continuing*  to 
remove  these  corns,  etc.,  it  was  found  that  they  ad- 
hered more  closely  together,  and  required  some  force 
to  separate  them ;  it  was  also  found  that  the  copper 
cylinder  itself  was  completely  covered  with  a  layer 
of  reduced  copper,  which,  to  my  astonishment,  was 
removed  in  large,  well-connected  plates.    As  no 
mention  had  hitherto  been  made  of  such  regular 
formations  of  reduced  copper,  these  corns,  etc.,  were 
held  of  a  high  interest.    I  must  confess,  indeed,  that  File  and 
I  was  myself  surprised,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time,  nfa?k£er 
that  some  fine  file  marks  and  indentations  from  ham-  rS^cJd 
mer  blows,  which  were  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  ^p^J 
the  copper  cylinders,  had,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ceiT°  aic 
accuracy,  given  corresponding  forms  to  the  plates 
of  reduced  copper." 

On  May  8,  1839,  Spencer  gave  notice  that  he 
would  read  a  paper,  entitled  "The  Electrotype  Proc- 
ess," before  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.  This  published 
paper,  however,  was  not  read  until  September  12,  iJflSS"* 
1839.    Spencer  claims  that  the  results  described  in 

this  paper  were  obtained  from  experiments  extend- 

v0i.an.-3 
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ing  back  as  far  as  1837.    His  invention  embraced 
the  following  point;  i.e.,  a  method  of  engraving 
in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper.    In  order  to  do  this, 
pfoMwof  a  copper  plate  was  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax, 
?n?~iefnon  and  tne  wax  was  cut  away  by  a  graving  tool  in  the 
copp«r.     desired  form,  so  as  to  expose  the  copper  plate  be- 
low.   The  plate  was  then  covered  with  an  acid  capa- 
ble of  attacking  copper,  so  that  the  parts  not  pro- 
tected by  the  wax  covering  were  eaten  away  by  the 
acid.    A  layer  of  copper  was  then  deposited  in  the 
sunken  lines  so  obtained,  so  as  to  stand  out  in 
relief. 

Spencer's  paper  also  embraced  a  method  of  obtain- 
Another  ing  a  solid  voltaic  plate,  having  its  lines  in  relief, 
^obtain-  This  was  done  by  taking  an  electrotype  of  an  en- 
piftesen^  graved  plate,  in  which  case,  as  its  lines  are  sunken 
?c*l{dxn  m  the  plate,  they  will  stand  out  in  relief  in  the 

electro  cast,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  engraved 

plate. 


In  order  to  obtain  fac-similes  of  coins,  medals,  etc., 
Facsimiles  Spencer  employed  two  distinct  processes.  In  one  of 
of^'ins?  these  he  obtained  an  electro  mold  by  depositing  a 
medals,  etc.  t^m  ]aver  Qf  COpper  on  the  surface  of  the  coin,  and 

afterward  obtained  an  electro  cast  from  this  mold. 
By  another  process  he  first  obtained  a  lead  mold, 
by  pressing  a  plate  of  lead  with  great  force  against 
the  surface  of  the  coin,  and  then  took  an  electro 
cast  of  this  mold. 


Spencer  also  employed,  for  obtaining  objects  in 
relief,  the  process  of  forming  molds  of  such  objects 
nia«lr°of  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay,  rendering  these  molds 
electrically  conducting  by  covering  them  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bronze  powder  or  gold  leaves.  He  also  de- 
scribes a  process  for  obtaining  any  number  of  copies 
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from  an  already  engraved  copper  plate.  This  he  did 
by  pressing  a  plate  of  lead  with  great  force  against 
the  copper  plate,  and  employing  the  lead  mold  so 
obtained  for  the  reception  of  the  electro  cast. 

An  important  discovery  in  the  art  of  galvano-plas- 
tics  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Murray,  of  England,  who 
was  the  first  to  employ  graphite  or  plumbago  for  Murray's 
covering  non-conducting  surfaces,  so  as  to  render  plumbago 
them  electrically  conducting  for  receiving  electric  non^>n-r 
deposits  of  electro-typing.    The  advantage  of  Mur-  "j"***^, 
ray's  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen,  ronducling. 
which  tends  to  be  liberated  at  the  surfaces  covered 
with  plumbago,  clings  or  adheres  to  the  carbon  so 
strongly  that  it  reduces  the  copper  salt  rather  than 
be  detached,  a  property  that  is  very  desirable  in 
electro-type  processes. 

In  1840,  Elkington  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
for  electro-plating  by  the  battery.  In  the  same  year, 
Ruolz  took  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  purpose.  Elk-  JJ^rKz 
ington  applied  his  process  to  electro-plating  on  a 
commercial  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
surfaces  of  the  baser  metals,  such  as  German  silver, 
iron  and  lead,  with  thin  coatings  of  gold  and  silver. 


Fig.  4.— The  Art  of  Electro-plating. 


The  process  of  electro-plating  is  one  of  extreme 
simplicity.    The  metal  to  be  deposited  is  placed  in  Process  of 

%_      e  r  «     •  P  r    •  '  electro- 

nic form  or  a  solution  of  one  of  its  salts  in  a  plating- 
suitable  tank,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  4. 
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The  objects  to  be  plated  are  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive terminal  of  an  electric  source — in  this  case,  a 
single  voltaic  cell — and  placed  in  the  solution  of 
metal  directly  opposite  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  that 
is  in  the  solution,  and  connected  to  the  positive 
terminal.  If,  for  example,  the  solution  contains 
sulphate  of  copper,  then  a  plate,  of  copper  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery  or 
anode.  On  the  passage  of  the  current,  an  adherent 
coating  of  metallic  copper  is  deposited  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  connected  with  the  negative  ter- 
minal or  cathode. 


How  the 
street? 


kept  con 
sunt  dur- 
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process  of 
electro- 
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The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  process  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  above  combination  of  parts.  In  addition, 
ngth  of  there  exists  no  necessity  for  maintaining  the  strength 
sofuttonfaf  °f  tne  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  other  metallic 
salt,  owing  to  the  weakening  of  the  solution  by  the 
deposit  of  a  part  of  the  copper  or  other  salt  on  the 
article  to  be  platdd.  This  is  for  the  following 
reason :  On  the  passage  of  the  current,  as  one  mole- 
cule of  the  metallic  salt  is  decomposed,  say  one 
molecule  of  copper  sulphate,  and  its  atom  of  copper 
deposited  on  the  object  connected  with  the  kathode, 
the  acid  radical,  which  is  liberated  at  the  anode, 
enters  into  combination  with  the  copper  plate  at- 
tached thereto,  and  forms  a  new  molecule  of  copper 
sulphate,  thus  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plate  connected 
with  the  anode  in  a  plating  bath  is  called  the  soluble 
anode.  Where  silver,  gold,  etc.,  are  to  be  deposited, 
plates  of  silver,  gold,  etc.,  are  connected  with  the 
anode.  It  is  customary  to  electro-plate  a  number  of 
articles  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  in  the  appara- 
tus represented  in  the  preceding  figure,  where  a 
number  of  spoons,  etc.,  are  being  electro-plated  with 
silver,  or  silver-plated,  as  this  particular  process  is 
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sometimes  called.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  plate  of 
silver  is  connected  with  the  anode,  and  the  articles 
to  be  plated  suspended  in  the  silver  bath  from  a  me- 
tallic rod  connected  with  the  kathode. 


Where  such  substances  as  iron,  pewter,  etc.,  are 
to  be  either  silver-plated  or  gold-plated,  they  are  first  £iat£$" 
covered  with  a  coating  of  copper,  on  which  thejSoy'ed8 
silver  or  gold  is  afterward  deposited.    A  firmer  Eu^or 
adherence  is  thus  secured.    It  has  been  found  pos-  fngirtides. 
sible,  by  employing  suitable  solutions,  to  deposit 
brass  by  electro-plating  on  the  surfaces  of  conduct- 
ing bodies. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine, 
voltaic  batteries  are  no  longer  employed  in  electro- 
plating or  electro-typing  on  a  commercial  scale,  iLmSi  for 
the  shunt-wound  dynamo  being  found  far  cheaper  {SatS10* 
and  more  efficient  for  such  purposes.    Since  thecurreDt8* 
E.M.F.'s  required  for  such  purposes  are  compara- 
tively weak,  such  machines  are  generally  wound  for 
from  five  to  ten  volts.    The  current  produced,  how- 
ever, is  large,  so  that  heavy  conductors  are  employed 
for  the  series  coils  on  the  field  and  armature. 

* 

A  machine  suitable  for  electro-plating  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5.  This  machine  is  capable  of 
producing,  at  500  revolutions,  a  current  of  1,000  or 
2,000  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  from  6  or  12  volts, 
as  will  be  seen.  This  machine  is  of  the  multipolar 
type. 

In  the  process  of  electro-typing,  the  name  gen- 
erally given  to  galvano-plastics  in  this  country  and  How  an 
in  England,  it  is  first  necessary  to  obtain  a  suitable  or  electro  of 
mold  or  impression  of  the  article  to  be  reproduced,  is  prepared . 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  this  be  a  wood-cut  such 
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as  is  employed  for  printing.  In  order  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  impressions  capable  of  being 
taken  from  a  wood-cut,  an  electro-type,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  an  electro,  is  prepared.  Here  the 
first  step  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  mold  or  impression 
of  the  wood-cut.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood-cut  against  a  plate  of  wax,  and 
then  forcing  the  wax  into  all  the  interstices  by  power- 
ful pressure.  The  surface  of  the  wax  mold  is  then 
rendered  electrically  conducting  by  dusting  it  with 


Fig.  5. — Electro-plating  Machine  of  the  Multipolar  Type. 


finely  powdered  plumbago,  and  a  thin  layer  or  coat- 
ing of  copper  is  deposited  in  the  mold  by  connecting 
SckoftSe  it  with  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery,  and  plac- 
ed? with  ing  it  in  a  bath  of  copper  sulphate  opposite  a  plate 
of  copper  connected  with  the  positive  terminal. 
When  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  copper  has  been 
obtained,  the  copper  shell  is  detached  from  the  mold, 
and  stiffened  by  a  backing  of  type  metal.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  adherence  of  the  type  metal  to  the 
copper,  the  shell  is  first  coated  with  metallic  tin. 
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The  electro  is  then  prepared  for  printing  by  mount- 
ing it  on  a  wooden  block  or  backing.  Gutta-percha 
or  gelatine  is  sometimes  employed  in  place  of  wax  2£jro5thc 
for  the  preparation  of  the  molds.  While  an  ordi- 
nary wood-cut  is  only  able  to  print  a  limited  number 
of  clear  impressions  before  wearing  out,  say  10,000 
at  the  most,  an  electro-type  is  able  to  print  a  very 
much  greater  number  of  copies.  Moreover,  since 
the  wooden  block  is  uninjured  by  the  process,  an 
indefinite  number  of  electros  can  be  obtained  from  it. 

Copper  and  steel  plate  engraving  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  a  similar  process.    In  this  manner  the 
plates  required  for  the  printing  of  postage  stamps,  Duplication 
bank  notes,  and  playing  cards  can  readily  be  dupli  "  platband 
cated  in  any  desired  number.   Many  impressions  of  ^Javfngs. 
the  original  engraved  plate  required  for  a  postage 
stamp  are  taken  and  united  together  on  the  same 
plate,  so  that  several  hundred  stamps  may  be  printed 
by  a  single  impression.    The  immense  number  of 
postage  stamps  required  for  daily  use,  in  large  coun- 

age  stamps 

tries  like  the  United  States,  will  enable  one  to  ap- are  pnmed' 
preciate  the  great  practical  value  of  this  invention. 

Where  the  copper  is  carefully  deposited,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  electros  are  so  hard  that  they  can  be 
employed  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.    For  ex- 

,         ,  «  «  ,    .  .  ,   Great  num- 

ample,  electros  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  sucn^f0^- 
newspapers  as  the  London  "Times,"  from  which  possible 

.         1  .  .  .  .  from  single 

they  have  been  able  to  produce  as  many  as  20,000,-  electro. 
000  copies  without  very  marked  injury. 

Another  practical  application  of  the  art  of  electro- 
typing  is  seen  in  the  correction  of  engraved  plates, 
such  as  might  be  required  for  the  introduction  ofCorrcction 
new  details  on  topographical  maps.    Here  the  por- ^JJ^g 
tions  to  be  changed  are  removed  by  being  cut  away, platcs 
and  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  obtained  by  the 
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electro-typing  process,  on  which  the  corrections  are 
afterward  engraved. 

Where  medals,  statuary  and  other  objects  are  to 
be  copied  by  electro-typing,  it  would  not,  of  course, 
be  practicable  to  deposit  the  metal  directly  upon  the 
Method  of  surface  of  the  article,  since  when  such  deposit  had 
an  electro-  been  stripped  off,  it  would  give  a  reverse  impres- 
^ediu!*    sion,  or  an  intaglio,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  mold. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  cameo  impression, 
that  exactly  reduplicates  the  form  of  the  object,  a 


Fig.  6.— Method  of  Obtaining  an  Electro-cast  of  a  Medal. 


mold  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  electro-cast 
made  in  this  mold.  Of  course  the  electro-cast  itself 
might  be  employed  as  a  mold,  but  it  is  much  simpler 
to  employ  a  mold  obtained  by  the  use  of  wax  or 
gutta-percha,  as  already  described,  and  after  ren- 
dering its  surface  electrically  conducting,  to  deposit 
the  copper  directly  in  it  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  at  the  right-hand  side.  Here  only  those 
parts  of  the  mold  are  rendered  conducting  on  which 
it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  copper,  contact  being  ob- 
tained with  such  surfaces  by  means  of  copper  wires 
attached,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  conducting  surfaces 
by  means  of  slender  wires.  The  complete  medal  thus 
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obtained  is  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
figure. 

Where  the  object  to  be  reproduced  consisted  of 
large  vases  or  pieces  of  statuary,  a  difficulty  was  Method  of 
found  to  exist  in  practice  of  obtaining  equally  thick  euxtS?R 
deposits  over  all  portions  of  the  mold.    If  soluble  lar^ vases 
anodes  were  placed  inside  such  objects,  another  dif- 
ficulty arose  from  their  rapid  and  unequal  solution.  . 
At  first  this  was  avoided  by  the  employment  of  in- 
soluble electrodes,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  plati- 


Fic  7.— Method  of  Obtaining  Electro-casts  ot  Large  Objects. 

num  wires  surrounding  the  mold  on  all  sides  with- 
out touching  it.  In  order  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  copper  solution,  bags  of  porous  material, 
containing  crystals  of  copper  sulphate,  were  placed 
inside.  The  method,  however,  of  employing  bundles 
of  platinum  wire  was  not  found  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. Plante,  however,  removed  the  difficulty 
by  replacing  the  platinum  wires  by  a  core  of  lead, 
pierced  with  holes.  This  core  was  given  the  same 
outlines  as  those  of  the  object  to  be  reproduced. 
The  general  method  of  its  use  will  be  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  7,  where  the  mold  is  repre- 
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refining 
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sented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  and  the 
finished  vase  at  the  right-hand  side.  By  such  means 
it  has  become  possible  to  reproduce  heroic  statues, 
even  when  they  reach  the  size  of  nearly  thirty  feet 
in  height. 

Various  processes  have  been  devised  for  the 
electro  recovery  and  refining  of  metals.  One  of  the 
simplest  of  these,  employed  for  the  refining  of  cop- 
per, consists  in  placing  the  impure  copper  to  be  re- 
fined as  a  soluble  anode  in  a  bath  of  copper  sulphate, 


—  lap 


Fig.  8.— Electrolytic  Generators,  Westinghousc  Company's  Type. 


from  which  it  is  electrically  deposited  in  a  pure  state 
on  a  plate  of  copper  connected  to  the  kathode,  the 
impurities  being  left  in  the  bath.    Where  this  proc- 
ess is  employed  for  the  treatment  of  large  quantities 
of  metal,  as  at  the  works  of  the  Boston  &  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper  Mining  Company,  at  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  very  large  electric  currents  are  re- 
use of  eiec-  quired.   These  are  obtained  by  specially  constructed 
entonC**  dynamos,  called  electrolytic  generators,  driven  by 
refining  of  water-power.   In  the  process  employed  here,  a  num- 
GrcatFaiis, ber  of  separate  tanks,  in  which  the  decomposition 
Montana.  takes  pjg^  are  connected  in  series  so  that  the  E.M.F. 
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of  the  generators  can  be  increased.  Two  electrolytic 
generators  of  the  Westinghouse  Company's  type  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  current  of  4,500  amperes  at  a  pressure  co?Jucting 
of  180  volts  when  driven  at  a  speed  of  130  revolu- c,rcult' 
tions  per  minute.  These  dynamos  are  directly  con- 
nected to  the  driving  turbines.  Heavy  copper  con- 
ductors are  required  to  carry  the  electric  current 
from  the  generators  to  the  decomposing  tanks,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two-fifths  of  a  mile.  These  conduc- 
tors consist  of  a  number  of  copper  bars,  the  area  of 


Pic.  9.— Conductors  for  Copper  Refining  Plant  at  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

whose  cross-section  is  24  inches.  They  are  sup- 
ported as  shown  in  Fig.  9,. the  separate  bars  being 
soldered  together.  These  conductors  are  provided 
with  suitable  expansion  joints. 

In  every  voltaic  cell,  where  the  voltaic  couple 
consists  of  two  different  metals,  the  electrolyte  acts  Electrical 

1  r     1  1  1         «  «  protection 

on  or  corrodes  one  of  the  metals  only,  the  other  of  metais. 
metal  being  left  entirely  unaltered.   It  is  the  electro- 
positive metal  that  is  so  attacked,  the  electro-negative 
metal  not  only  being  left  unattacked,  but  even  being 
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preserved  from  any  corrosive  action  while  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  electro-positive  metal.  By  thus  as- 
sociating one  metal  in  the  form  of  a  voltaic  couple 
with  another  metal  which  is  alone  corroded,  it  is 
possible  to  thoroughly  protect  the  other  metal.  Va- 
rious applications  have  been  made  of  this  fact,  in 
order  to  electrically  protect  metals  from  corrosion. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  proposed  to  protect  the  cop- 
per sheathing  of  ships'  bottoms  from  corrosion  by 
fw'leSS  sea  water  by  attaching  pieces  of  zinc  to  the  sheath- 
tionoi°the"  ing.    He  succeeded  so  well  that  his  process  entirely 
ofsh?'"8  fa'^d'  although  for  another  reason;  for,  hereto- 
bottoms.    fore,  the  ships'  bottoms  had  been  protected  from 
fouling  by  the  accumulation  of  seaweed  and  bar- 
nacles by  reason  of  the  poisonous  copper  salts  which 
covered  the  surface  of  the  sheathing.  Davy's  method 
protected  the  bottom  of  the  ship  so  thoroughly  that 
these  accumulations,  no  longer  checked,  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  seriously  impede  the  ship's  progress 
through  the  water. 

The  process  of  preparing  galvanized  iron — that  is, 
by  covering  the  surface  of  the  sheets  or  other  articles 
of  iron  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc  by  dipping  the  sheets 
-  ,       .  in  a  mass  of  molten  zinc — is  based  on  this  fact,  the 

Galvanized  . 

iron.  galvanized  iron  being  electro-negative  to  zinc,  so  that 
if  corrosion  occurs  a  voltaic  couple  is  formed,  and  the 
iron  will  be  protected  while  any  zinc  remains  uncor- 
roded.  Perhaps,  however,  an  equal  reason  for  the 
protection  of  iron  so  covered  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  soon  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
whyaru-  an  insoluble  ^oxide  of  zinc,  which  prevents  any 
ouinned**1  further  corrosion.    Ordinary  tin-ware,  which  con- 

ionpidiV  s's*s  °*  sneets  °f  'ron  tnat  are  covere<3  with  a  thin 
SnVS-  coating  of  metallic  tin,  afford  an  excellent  example 
posed.      Q£  tjie  coating  being  formed  of  an  electro-negative 
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metal,  the  iron  being  electro-positive  to  the  tin. 
When,  therefore,  the  iron  is  exposed,  as  by  a  deep 
scratch,  the  ware  rapidly  rusts,  since  the  corrosive 
elements  attack  the  iron,  the  positive  metal,  which 
thus  serves  to  protect  the  tin. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  electric  street  railway 
cars,  where  but  little  care  was  taken  to  ensure  a  good 
connection  between  the  ends  of  contiguous  rails  on  Points 
the  track,  and  where,  therefore,  the  ground  acted  as  trofytlc L 

..,  -    ,  .        .  .  corrosion 

the  principal  part  of  the  return  circuit,  serious  diffi-  takes  pia< 
culties  were  experienced  from  the  electrolytic  cor- ground 

.    ,  .  .  ,  «      .    ,  return  cir 

rosion  of  the  gas  and  water  pipes  that  were  buried  cuits. 
in  the  streets  over  which  the  railroad  tracks  passed. 


Fig.  16.— Simple  Trolley  Circuit,  showing  ground -return  through  tracks,  etc. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  cases  above  referred  to, 
the  corrosion  only  takes  place  at  those  metallic  sur- 
faces where  the  current  leaves  the  metals  and  enters 
the  ground,  while,  where  the  current  leaves  the 
ground  and  enters  the  metals,  there  will  not  only  be 
no  corrosion  of  the  metals  but  even  a  protection.  In 
the  case  of  the  circuit  of  the  generator  and  the  car 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  where  the  positive  pole  of  the 
generator  is  connected  with  the  trolley  wire,  and  the 
return  current  passes  through  the  track  and  so  to  the 
ground,  and  where  the  electric  resistance  of  the  track 
is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  the  current  will  re- 
turn to  the  generator  almost  entirely  through  the 
track.    On  the  contrary,  however,  if  the  track  be 
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disconnected  at  some  point,  as,  for  example,  at  an 
unbonded  rail,  the  current  will  leave  the  track  and 
.   enter  the  ground.   Consequently,  the  better  the  bond- 
ing the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  of  trouble  occa- 
Sbo£?  sioned  by  electrolytic  corrosion.    In  the  case  shown 
pricuciiiy  in  Fig-  10,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles, 
eEofytic  if  there  are  no  gas  or  water  pipes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, corrosion  will  take  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  track,  and  this  will  cause  but  little  trouble. 
But  suppose  that  there  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
such  track,  as  is  the  case  in  practically  all  large 
cities,  a  buried  gas  or  water  pipe,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  ii,  then  the  current  entering  such  pipe 
may  form  a  part  of  the  return  circuit,  and  serious 


nnnnnr 


niHh^-— BE 

 J=  W 


Fig.  ii.— Trolley  Circuit.    Electrolytic  corrosion  will*  occur  on  the  tracks 
at  A,  and  on  the  waterpipes  at  B,  where  the  current  leaves  the  metals. 

i 

damage  may  result  from  corrosion  at  such  points 
where  the  current  leaves  the  pipe.  This  is  espe- 
cially great  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  power  station. 
The  corrosion  of  the  tracks  would  take  place  at  A, 
where  the  current  leaves  the  tracks,  while  the  cor- 

Pnint* 

where      rosion  of  the  iron  pipes  would  take  place  at  B,  where 

corrosion      ,  ,  *  ,         .  , 

wiiioc-  the  current  leaves  the  pipes.  By  connecting  the 
rails  are^  system  of  water-pipes  with  the  grounded  terminals 
!y  bonded,  of  the  generator  by  conductors,  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  the  amount  of  electrolysis  at  B  would 
be  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  current  would  now  pass  through 
the  new  connection.  By  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  connection — i.e.,  by  connecting  the  positive 
terminal  of  the  generator  with  the  track,  and  the 
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negative  terminal  with  the  trolley  wire — the  Posi-Appear. 
tions  of  corrosion,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  JJJfjL 
figure,  will  be  reversed,  and  this  plan  is  some-  {J^JJgjJ. 
times  adopted.    Wherever  a  good  system  of  raU^fe*0** 
bonding,  with  sufficient  ground  return  conductors, 


Fig.  la.— Specimen  of  Iron  Pipe  Destroyed  by  Electrolytic  Corrosion. 


is  employed,  trouble  arising  from  electrolysis  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  Unless,  however,  such  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  corrosion  to  the  extent  of  that 
represented  in  Fig.  12,  which  shows  the  serious 
action  on  a  water  pipe,  may  occur. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


STORAGE  BATTERIES 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  the  storage  cell  is 
essentially  that  of  the  lead  cell  discovered  by  Plante,  in  i860, 
in  which  lead  peroxide  is  the  depolarizing  substance.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor  has,  in  the  aggregate,  been  expended 
upon  the  improvement  of  this  cell  in  the  hands  of  experimen- 
talists. As  a  result  of  that  labor,  the  storage  battery  has  at 
last  become  a  recognized  adjunct  to  direct-current  central  sta- 
tions, but  it  has  limitations  that  seem  to  withstand  further 
attempts  toward  improvement.  Of  recent  years,  hardly  any 
success  has  been  met  with  in  the  direction  of  reducing  its 
weight  for  a  given  energy-storage  capacity,  without  detriment 
to  endurance,  and  this  weight  is  the  great  drawback  of  the 
storage  battery  in  electric  storage  traction,  and  has  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  its  advance  in  this  direction  for  the  past 
twenty  years."—  The  New  Edison  Storage  Battery:  Arthur  E. 
Kennelly 


T 


HE  fact  that  E.M.F.s  are  set  up,  during  every 
electrolytic  decomposition,  in  a  direction 
counter  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  electro- 
lyzing  current,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
?dTsoraac-  chapter.    This  electro-motive  force  is  called  the 
cumulators*E.M.F.  of  polarization.    In  all  electrolytic  cells,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  electrolyte 
that  is  decomposed,  the  cell  itself,  on  the  cessation  of 
the  electrolyzing  current,  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  pro- 
•    duced  the  electrolysis.    Cells  produced  in  this  way 
are  called  secondary  cells  or  accumulators.   They  are 
also  sometimes  called  storage  cells  or  batteries. 

~    .     ,     The  general  fact  on  which  all  storage  batteries 

Gautherot's  0  0 

observation  are  based  was  first  observed  in  1801,  shortlv  after 

of  a  sccon-  7 

daryccii.    the  invention  of  the  voltaic  cell,  by  a  Frenchman 
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named  Gautherot,  who  noticed  that  the  silver  or 
platinum  wires  that  had  been  employed  for  decom- 
posing water  by  the  battery,  especially  when  the 
Water  contained  salt  in  solution,  possessed  the  power 
of  giving  an  electric  current  for  a  short  time  after 
being  completely  disconnected  from  the  battery  itself. 

• 

In  1803,  Ritter  made  the  same  discovery,  and  im- 
mediately applied  it  to  the  construction  of  a  sec- 
ondary battery.  This  battery  consisted  of  a  series  SSndary 
of  pieces  of  gold,  separated  by  cloth  disks  moistened  iSJery  of 
by  a  saline  solution.  On  sending  a  current  from 
a  powerful  voltaic  battery  through  this  pile,  it  was 
capable,  after  being  disconnected  from  the  battery, 
of  giving,  for  a  short  time,  a  current  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  current  which  had  caused 
its  action.  Ritter  formed  a  variety  of  secondary 
polarization  batteries,  employing  for  this  purpose 
various  metals,  such  as  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and 
bismuth. 

In  i860,  Gaston  Plante  greatly  improved  the  sec- 
ondary battery  of  Ritter  by  employing  two  plates  of 
sheet  lead,  wound  in  the  spiral  form  shown  in  Fig. 
13,  the  two  sheets  being  separated  from  one  another  storage  ^ 
by  suitable  means.     On  immersing  these  plates  ince 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  glass  jar,  as 
shown,  and  passing  an  electric  current  between  them 
through  the  intervening  liquid,  a  secondary  or  stor- 
age battery  was  produced,  capable  of  furnishing  a 
fairly  powerful  electric  current  for  a  long  time.  In 
order  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  "form" 
the  battery,  that  is,  to  send  a  charging  current  be-now^ 
tween  the  lead  plates  for  a  given  time,  and  then  to  storage 

1       •        •         e  1  .      cell  is 

change  or  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  passing  "formed." 
between  the  plates.   These  reversals  in  the  direction 
of  the  charging  current  are  made  only  after  fairly 
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considerable  intervals,  the  current  being  permitted  to 
traverse  the  solution  in  one  direction  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  made  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  an  equal  length  of  time. 


Fig.  13.— Plante  Storage  Cell.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the  two  plates 
of  lead  are  closely  coiled  so  as  to  be  near  each  other  without  touching  at 
any  point. 


Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  found  that 
the  surface  of  the  lead  plates  is  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  current  to  a  fairly  considerable  depth,  the 
piano's    Plate  connected  with  the  anode  becoming  covered 
beauerdyry  witn  a  °*  ^ea(^  peroxide,  and  the  plate  con- 

nected with  the  kathode  with  a  layer  of  spongy, 
finely  divided  metallic  lead.  A  secondary  battery  so 
formed  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  yet  will  be  able  to  furnish  current  when  the 
terminals  are  connected  outside  the  battery  by  a  con- 
ductor. Cells  of  this  character  will  furnish  an  E.M.F. 
that  varies  from  2.2  to  1.85  volts.  A  number  of 
separate,  storage  cells  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vol- 
taic cell,  be  connected  in  series  or  in  parallel  to  form 
a  single  electric  source  called  a  storage  battery. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  storage  cell  or 
battery  stores  electricity.  This  is  no  more  true  than 
that  the  spring  of  a  clock,  or  of  a  music  box,  can 
be  said  to  store  time  or  musical  sounds.    What  the 

of  electric- 
Spring  really  stores  is  muscular  energy,  that  is,  it  age  battery, 
renders  it  possible  to  put  the  muscular  energy  in 
such  a  form  that  it  can,  when  so  desired,  be  able  to 
perform  work  and  produce  either  a  means  of  esti- 
mating time,  or  the  production  of  musical  sounds. 
In  the  same  way,  the  so-called  storage  battery  is  an 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  energy  of  an 
electric  current  is  caused  to  liberate,  through  the 
agency  of  electrolytic  decompositions,  such  chemical 
substances  as  will  be  able  to  produce  an  independent 
electric  current  on  the  removal  of  the  electrolyzing 
current. 

Faure,  in  France,  and  Brush,  in  America,  about 
1 88 1,  so  modified  Planters  process  as  to  greatly  de- 
crease the  amount  of  time  required  for  forming  the  BnJh-sim- 

brr>,  •  »   •        .  i  provement 

attery.    1  his  was  accomplished  by  giving  the  two  in  storage 

lead  plates  a  coating  or  covering  of  red  lead,  and  plates, 
then  subjecting  them  to  the  forming  process  by  pass- 
ing the  current  between  them  when  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  water.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  plate  connected  with  the  anode 
was  more  highly  oxidized  into  lead  peroxide,  and  the 
plate  connected  with  the  kathode  became  covered 
with  a  layer  of  spongy  lead. 

In  order  to  more  carefully  consider  the  actions 
that  take  place  in  the  ordinary  Plante  cell,  let  us  sup- 
pose two  plates  of  lead,  A  and  B,  Fig.  14,  to  be 
placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  that  a  charging  source,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dynamo-electric  machine,  be  connected  as  shown,  the 
positive  terminal  to  A,  and  the  negative  terminal  to 
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Actions 
which 
occur  on 
charging 
a  Plant* 
storage 


B.  On  the  passage  of  the  current  between  the  plates 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  or  from 
A  to  B,  chemical  decompositions  will  occur,  which 
will  result  in  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide,  Pb02, 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  A,  connected  to  the  anode, 
and  spongy  or  metallic  lead  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  B,  connected  to  the  kathode.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  charge,  and  the  disconnection  of  the  bat- 
tery terminals  of  the  cell,  and  the  connection  of  the 
charged  plate  by  conductors  outside  the  liquid — in 
this  case  by  a  number  of  parallel  or  multiple  con- 


Fic.  14.— Charging  and  Discharging  a  Plante"  Storage  Cell. 

nected  incandescent  lamps,  as  shown  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  figure — a  current  will  be  produced 
which  will  flow  through  the  liquid  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current,  or  will 
pass  from  the  plate  that  is  covered  with  spongy  lead 
to  the  plate  covered  with  lead  peroxide,  that  is,  from 
B'  to  A'. 


The  result  of  this  discharging  current  is  to  cause 
some  of  the  lead  peroxide  on  the  plate  A'  to  give  up 
one  atom  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metallic  lead  that 
covers  the  surface  of  B',  thus  leaving  both  plates 
covered  with  PbO.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the  cell 
becomes  inactive,  or  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  cur- 
rent without  being  recharged.  In  actual  practice  it 
is  found  best  not  to  continue  to  discharge  the  cell  as 
far  as  this  point. 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  have  described  the 
above  process  as  consisting  of  the  formation  of  lead  faction 
peroxide  and  metallic  lead,  and  the  decomposition  asiSgilff" 
consisting  in  one  atom  of  oxygen  leaving  the  lead jSjISre 
peroxide  and  combining  with  the  metallic  lead  on 

than  that 

the  opposite  plate.   As  a  fact,  however,  this  is  onlySSSedl** 
the  final  result  of  a  series  of  actions  that  are  too  com- 
plex to  discuss  at  length  in  this  book. 

The  life  of  a  storage  battery,  or  its  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  electric  currents,  depends  on  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.    So  far  as  the  actions  above 
considered  are  concerned,  there  are  no  reasons  why  stances  af- 
storage  batteries  should  not  continue  almost  indefi-  of  storage 
nitely  to  act  as  sources  of  current,  provided  they  are  ttery" 
recharged  at  proper  intervals.    In  actual  practice, 
however,  circumstances  occur  which  render  the  cell 
valueless  after  a  certain  length  of  time.    Of  the 
great  difficulties  that  arise  in  practice,  one  is  due  to 
the  tendency  of  the  coatings  of  peroxide  and  metallic 
lead  to  separate  themselves  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
plates,  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  current  the  cell 
is  able  to  produce.   Or  these  coatings  become  partly 
separated,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  resistance  of 
the  cell,  and,  therefore,  lessen  its  output.   Again,  the 
differences  of  expansion  between  the  lead  and  the 
coatings  on  its  surface  cause  the  plates  to  buckle,  and  Buckling 
thus  become  detached.    Notwithstanding  these  diffi- of  p,*tM* 
culties,  however,  storage  batteries  can  be  made  to 
continue  in  efficient  service  for  many  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  better  adhesion  of 
the  active  material  to  the  surface  of  the  lead  plates,  use  of 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  extent  supporting 
of  their  surfaces,  the  lead  plates  are  roughened,  or,  plalC!'■ 
what  is  still  better,  are  made  in  the  shape  of  grids ; 
i.e.,  of  various  forms  of  open  network,  or  plates  con- 
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taining  numerous  perforations.  The  active  mate- 
rial is  formed  or  placed  within  these  perforations. 
The  length  of  life  of  the  storage  battery  during 
which  it  can  be  commercially  employed  can  also  be 
increased  by  avoiding  too  rapid  a  discharge  of  the 
cell,  and  also  by  avoiding  discharging  the  cells  too 
far,  and  taking  care  to  recharge  them  frequently. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  maintain  the  density  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  within  certain  fixed  limits. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  lead 
i£?y  g5ds.  support  or  grid  during  the  act  of  charging,  the  lead 
of  which  it  is  formed  is  generally  alloyed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony. 

Various  forms  have  been  given  to  the  storage  bat- 
teries now  in  general  use.   These  forms  can,  for  the 

Plant*      greater  part,  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes ; 

(toragi  viz.,  those  of  the  Plante  type,  in  which  there  is  no 
salt  of  lead  placed  on  the  support  or  grid,  but  the 
active  material  is  formed  out  of  the  substances  of  the 

Faure  type  lead  plate  by  the  act  of  the  charging  current,  and 

bauer^T  those  of  the  Faure  type,  in  which  such  active  mate- 
rials are  placed  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
grids. 

An  example  of  the  first  class  may  be  found  in  the 
"Gould"  plates.  Here  the  grids  or  supports  consist 
of  lead  alloyed  with  cadmium,  in  place  of  the  anti- 
mony usually  employed.  On  these  grids  are  placed 
a  number  of  separate  sections,  which  are  prepared 
as  follows:  Blocks  of  dense,  rolled  sheet  lead,  as 
pure  as  can  be  obtained,  have  their  surfaces  cut  or 
spun  into  a  great  number  of  parallel  ridges  or 
grooves.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  blocks 
in  steel  frames  between  two  rapidly  revolving  shafts, 
on  which  are  mounted  alternate  steel  disks  separated 


Gould 

storage 

battery. 
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by  spacing  washers.  The  knives  are  so  arranged 
that  they  merely  cut  into,  but  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  lead.  The  disks  or  knives,  as  they  cut  into  the 
lead,  merely  displace  the  lead  and  spin  it  in  the  form 
of  ribs  in  the  spaces  between  the  knives.  The  num- 
ber of  sections  that  are  mounted  on  each  grid  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  cell,  and  on  the  po- 
larity of  the  plate,  the  positive  plate  having,  as  a 
rule,  twice  as  many  sections  as  the  negative  plate. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  above  method,  of  mechani- 
cally dividing  the  superficial  area,  increases  this  area 
to  from  10  to  20  times  its  original  value,  thus  giving 


Fig.  15.— Gould  Storage  Battery  Plates. 


from  200  to  400  square  inches  of  surface  per  pound 
of  lead,  and  providing,  at  the  normal  rate  of  dis-  Mclhod 
charge,  some  250  inches  of  conducting  surface  per Sf nSSL. 
ampere  of  discharge.    The  plates  are  formed  as  in  jjJjSf 
the  original  Plante  process,  by  placing  them  in  aflgSg^ 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  passing  the 
current  between  them.   The  general  appearance  of  a 
positive  and  negative  plate  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
Here  it  is  claimed  that,  with  a  superficial  area  of 
only  480  square  inches,  there  is  provided  a  contact 
area  of  4,800  square  inches. 
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Probably  by  far  the  greater  number  of  storage 
batteries  now  in  every-day  use  are  of  the  "chloride" 
type,  as  made  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany. Here  the  plates  consist  of  lead-antimony 
grids,  containing^  number  of  buttons  of  lead  perox- 
ide and  metallic  lead,  supported  on  the  negative  and 
positive  grids  respectively.  As  generally  arranged, 
a  number  of  separate  positive  plates  are  connected 
together  in  parallel,  to  form  a  single  positive  plate, 


L 


I'll 


Fig.  16.— Chloride  Type  of  Storage  Cell,  Electric  Storage 
pany.   Note  the  positions  of  the  terminals  A  and  B,  and  the  small  buttons, 
etc.,  of  active  material  placed  in  the  lead-antimony  grids. 


and  a  number  of  negative  plates  similarly  connected 
to  form  a  single  negative  plate.  A  battery  of  this 
type  is  represented  in  Fig.  16,  where  the  multiple- 
connected  positive  and  negative  plates  are  connected 
as  shown  to  a  common  positive  and  negative  termi- 
nal. The  cell  here  represented  can  furnish  a  dis- 
charge of  25  amperes  for  8  hours,  35  amperes  for 
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4  hours,  50  amperes  for  3  hours,  and  100  amperes 
for  1  hour.  It  weighs,  when  filled  with  acid  and 
ready  for  use,  136  pounds,  of  which  40  pounds  con- 
sists of  the  charge  of  acid.  The  cell  is  16  inches  in 
height. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  higher  E.M.F.  than 
can  be  supplied  by  a  single  cell,  a  number  of  sepa-  Series- 

, ,  .  T  _       -  ,  ,  connected 

rate  cells  are  connected  in  series.  In  this  case,  the  storage 

*  cells. 

positive  and  negative  plates  of  contiguous  cells  are 
connected  together  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  17. — Series-connected  Storage  Cells,  "Chloride"  Type.  Here  the  three 
separate  cells  are  connected  in  series,  thus  increasing  the  E.M.F.  of  the  storage 
battery. 

Storage  batteries  are  now  generally  employed  for 
driving  the  motors  of  automobiles.    In  such  cases, 
the  connections  of  the  various  cells  will,  of  course,  Slora?e 
depend  on  the  amount  and  pressure  of  the  driving  tor 
current  that  is  desired.    A  storage  battery,  suitable JJgJSo?1 
for  such  use,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.   The  battery  here  b,i«- 
represented  is  capable  of  supplying  17  amperes  for 
3  hours.    It  weighs,  when  complete,  only  i8}4 
pounds,  and  has  a  height  oi  \il/2  inches. 

■ 

In  the  Edison  storage  cell,  the  positive  and  nega- 

vol.  J  11.-4 
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tive  plates  consist  of  active  material  placed  inside 
perforated  metallic  grids.  These  grids,  however, 
instead  of  being  formed  of  lead,  are  made  of  plates 


Fig.  18.— Chloride  Storage  Battery  or  Accumulator  for  Automobiles. 
Note  the  compact  form  of  the  battery. 

Edison  °f  punched  steel.  The  positive  and  negative  grids 
rronrtor-  are  alike*  the  difference  being  obtained  by  a  differ- 
age  battery  ence  jn  ^t  character  of  the  active  material  that  is 


Fig.  19.— Nickel-steel  Grid  for  Positive      Negative  Plate  of  Edison 
Nickel-iron  Storar*  ^Battery. 


'The 


placed  in  the  perforations.  The  electrolyte  employed 
consists  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
The  shape  of  the  grxls  is  represented  in  Fig.  19, 
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where,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are  a  number  of  rec- 
tangular openings,  shaped  like  the  panes  or  lights  of 
glass  in  an  ordinary  window,  there  being  24  of  these 
perforations  in  the  grid  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  iron  and  steel  grids  so  formed  are  filled  with 
two  different  kinds  of  active  material,  which  con- 
sists respectively  of  a  finely  divided  salt  of  nickel, 
and  a  finely  divided  salt  of  iron.  In  each  case  these 
salts  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  finely  di-  fn?!!^- 
vided  flaked  graphite,  merely  for  purposes  of  de- S'lSSSt 
creasing  their  electric  resistance.  They  are  then  tlSSy. 
solidified  into  briquets  by  pressure,  and  are  placed 
inside  of  metallic  boxes,  formed  of  thin  plates  of 
perforated  nickel  steel  of  such  size  that  they  can  be 
forced  by  heavy  hydraulic  pressure  into  the  rectan- 
gular openings  of  the  grids.  In  this  way,  there  are 
obtained  plates  that,  when  placed  in  the  electrolyte 
of  potash,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  charg- 
ing current,  are  converted  into  a  hyperoxide  of 
nickel,  that  is,  an  oxide  higher  than  the  peroxide, 
and  into  spongy  metallic  iron.  After  the  discharge 
the  grids  are  covered  with  peroxide,  that  is,  a  lower 
oxide  of  nickel,  and  oxide  of  iron.  A  number  of 
separate  positive  and  negative  plates  are  connected 
together  in  multiple  arc,  as  in  the  ordinary  lead 
storage  battery. 

The  Edison  storage  cell  produces  a  voltage  of  1.5 
volts,  and  maintains  a  mean  voltage  of  1.1  volts  dur- 
ing the  discharge.   The  great  advantage  claimed  for 
the  Edison  storage  battery  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  vantages  of 
weight  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  lead. bat- S?>raKes 
tery,  thus  rendering  it  far  better  suited  for  the  driv-  batteI7• 
ing  of  automobiles.    In  the  ordinary  lead  storage 
batteries,  the  weight  of  the  solution  is  equal  to  about 
44  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  active  material,  or 
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about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cell.  In 
the  Edison  cell,  however,  the  weight  of  the  solution 
is  only  some  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  active 
material,  and  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  cell. 

The  length  of  time  it  is  possible  for  a  storage  bat- 
tery to  continue  economically  to  supply  current  de- 
pends, as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  care 
mSS110*  that  has  been  taken  of  it.  When  first  received  from 
jSSjJJiJj  the  factory,  the  ordinary  lead  battery  should  be  given 
!uoCra£e  a  five  hours'  charge  at  the  normal  rate.  If  it  has 
battenes.  shipped  with  the  electrolyte,  as  is  sometimes 

done  when  the  distance  is  short,  it  should  be  charged 
at  a  lower  rate  for  a  proportionally  greater  length 
of  time.  Of  course  direct  currents  only  can  be  em- 
ployed in  charging.  In  charging,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  charging 
source  is  connected  with  the  positive  wire  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  the  negative  pole  of  the  charging  source 
with  the  negative  wire.  Otherwise,  considerable 
damage  may  be  caused.  Great  care,  too,  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  a  constant  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  cells.  If  the  loss  has  been  occasioned  by  evapo- 
ration, the  liquid  should  be  brought  to  its  normal 
level  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  but  if  the  loss 
has  been  occasioned  by  spilling,  fresh  acid  solution 
should  be  added.  In  all  cases,  a  constant  density  of 
the  solution  is  maintained  by  the  frequent  use  of  a 
suitable  hydrometer. 

Charging  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cur- 
circuit  con- rent  taken  either  from  the  mains  that  supply  incan- 
chalSV°r  descent  lamps  with  current,  or  from  the  trolley 
cei5!ffC     wires.    The  connections  necessary  for  such  charging 
are  shown  in  Fig.  20.    In  the  case  of  the  "chloride" 
cells,  there  is  marked  on  the  battery  the  number  of 
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incandescent  lamps  that  should  be  connected  in  series 
or  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  the  above  figures. 


DlAOHAM  A. 


TTJT 


DlA«*AM  D 


4b 


Fig.  20. — Circuit  Connections  for  Charging  Storage  Cells  for  Lighting  and 

Trolley  Circuits. 

Storage  batteries  can  be  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.    Without  enumerating  all  of  these,  it 
is  interesting  from  a  historical  standpoint  to  note  candescent 
that,  as  early  as  1872,  Plante  constructed  a  variety lamp  of  ,87* 


Fig.  ai.— Plant's  Incandescent  Platinum  Lamp  of  1872.  Note  the  means 
employed  for  leading  the  electric  current  into  and  out  of  the  incandescing 
filament. 

of  incandescent  electric  lamp,  employing  platinum 
wire  for  the  incandescing  filament.  This  lamp  as- 
sumed the  form  shown  in  Fig.  21.    It  was  formed 
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of  a  platinum  wire  of  small  diameter,  that  was  ren- 
dered incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
from  two  of  his  secondary  cells.  Plante  employed 
two  of  these  lamps  in  dimly  lighting  a  room  where 
a  number  of  scientific  men  'had  met  for  the  discus- 
sion of  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  the 
storage  battery.  Each  of  these  lamps  produced,  for 
about  an  hour,  a  light  of  one  candle-power. 

Storage  batteries  are  seldom  applied  for  "the  opera- 
tion of  incandescent  lamps  on  any  large  scale,  since, 
for  such  purposes,  the  currents  produced  by  the  va- 
useof      rious  forms  of  dynamos  or  generators  already  de- 

SJl5riSin  scr^^  are  *ar  more  economical.  For  purposes  of 
of'camagcs  isolated  lighting,  however,  where  primary  batteries 
cars.weaui  have  previously  been  used — as,  for  example,  in  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps  of  carriages,  or  the  cars  on 
ordinary  steam  roads — storage  batteries  have  almost 
entirely  replaced  primary  batteries.  They  are  also 
much  employed  for  the  lighting  of  private  country 
residences  where  the  noise  of  a  steam  generating 
plant  would  be  objectionable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  storage  batteries  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  replaced  primary  batteries  for  various 
kinds  of  dental,  medical  and  surgical  work ;  also  for 
tShany   driving  the  motors  of  sewing  machines,  phonographs 
^fc{,°     and  kinetoscopes.  They  have  been  employed  to  some 
tatters    extent  in  various  systems  of  fire  alarms,  and  in  some 
systems  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communica- 
tion.   They  are  extensively  employed  for  electric 
vehicles,  electric  launches  and  electric  torpedoes. 
Although  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  to 
the  propulsion  of  street  cars,  yet,  so  far,  the  systems 
already  in  use  have  proved  far  more  economical  and 
convenient. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  uses  for  which 


have  been 
put. 
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storage  batteries  are  employed  is  in  central  lighting 
and  power  stations.    Here  they  are  used  to  supple- 
ment the  dynamos  and  generators  in  the  supply  of 
current  during  those  intervals  of  the  twenty- four  Xolage 
hours  of  the  day  when  an  unusual  demand  is  made  S53JSi 
on  the  output  of  the  station.   In  the  New  York  Edi- stations- 
son  Electric  Lighting  Company's  sub-stations  on 
Manhattan  Island,  a  very  large  installation  of 
storage  batteries  is  employed.    The  standard  bat- 


Fig.  aa. — Booster  Set,  Gould  Company's  Type.  Note  the  principal  func- 
tion of  a  booster  set  when  employed  in  connection  with  a  storage  battery,  viz., 
to  provide  a  voltage  extra  to  that  of  line  voltage  so  that  the  battery  may  charge. 

teries  used  in  these  sub-stations  contain  150  cells, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  ampere  hours  at 
a  ten-hour  rate  of  discharge.  The  batteries  are 
charged  from  the  bus-bars,  by  means  of  special  gen- 
erators, called  boosters,  that  is,  dynamos  inserted  in 
special  feeders  or  groups  of  feeders  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  their  pressure  above  the  other  feeders,  this 
increase  of  pressure  being  necessary  in  order  to 
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charge  the  storage  batteries.  These  batteries  are 
charged  during  hours  of  light  load.  A  booster  set 
of  the  Gould  Company's  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
These  dynamos  are  shunt-wound.  An  installation 
of  a  large  storage  battery,  in  connection  with  a 
booster  set,  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 


■  •  - 1  .  * 
I 


Fig.  23.— Large  Storage  Battery  in  connection  with  a  Booster  Set. 

Sometimes  powerful  storage  batteries  are  installed 
on  electric  locomotives  for  the  purpose  of  either  re- 
inforcing the  regular  current  obtained  on  the  trolley 
wire,  or  at  times  of  operating  the  train  indepen- 
dently of  such  current.  Such  an  application  has 
on  electric  been  made  on  the  electric  locomotives  that  are 

locomotives 

employed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for 
hauling  the  trains  and  locomotives  through  the 
Baltimore  tunnel. 


Use  of 

storage 

batteries 


Plante's 
researches 
in  high 
E.M.F. 
discharges 
from 
series- 
connected 
storage 
cells. 


Plante,  by  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
secondary  cells,  connected  in  series  to  form  a  single 
battery,  conducted  a  remarkable  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  luminous  effects  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  high  E.M.F.  discharges  through  liquids.  He 
employed,  in  some  of  these  experiments,  a  series- 
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connected  battery  B,  Fig.  24,  consisting  of  twenty 
simple  secondary  cells,  and  connecting  in  series,  as 
shown,  with  the  galvanometer  G,  the  voltameter  V, 
containing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  the  platinum  wire  F.   When  the  positive 
wire  was  dipped  in  the  liquid  he  noticed  that  as  soon 
as  the  negative  wire  was  plunged  beneath  the  surface  sheath  sur- 
there  was  no  liberation  of  gas,  but  a  luminous  sheath  negative 
appeared  around  the  wire,  the  positive  wire  setting  wirc' 
free  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas.  The  galvanometer 
needle  showed  only  a  slight  deviation,  and  the  plati- 
num wire  F  was  but  feebly  heated,  proving  that 
only  comparatively  feeble  currents  were  passing. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  as  the  E.M.F.  of  the 


Fig.  34.— Phenomenon  of  the  Luminous  Sheath. 

battery  falls,  the  luminous  sheath  disappears,  and 
an  abundant  evolution  of  gas  occurs  suddenly  at 
both  poles,  the  galvanometer  needle  showing  a 
marked  deflection  and  the  platinum  wire  becoming 
heated  to  incandescence  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  color  of  the  light  is  at  first  white,  and  then 
passes  successively  to  blue  and  violet,  and  toward  colore  oi 
the  last,  a  few  seconds  before  the  passage  of  the  sheath, 
strong  current,  changes  to  a  reddish  purple. 

In  order  to  study  the  effects  produced  by  increas- 
ing the  E.M.F. ,  Plante  employed  a  great  number  of 
cells,  adopting  the  expedient  of  charging  these  cells,  ]"™iSso£ 
when  connected  in  parallel  by  the  current  produced  j^fjtncgrics 
from  two  to  four  Btmsen  cells.    He  afterward  con-  of  storage 

ceils. 

nected  the  storage  cells  in  series,  the  change  from  the 
series  to  the  parallel  connection  being  obtained  by 
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the  use  of  a  suitable  commutator.  By  these  means 
he  could  expend,  at  will,  in  a  few  moments,  all  the 
energy  that  had  accumulated  during  several  hours. 

In  the  powerful  secondary  battery,  shown  in  Fig. 

25,  there  are  400  secondary  cells,  divided  into  ten 
coasted  Datteries  of  40  cells  each.  When  so  desired,  another 
EJgJji  Dattery  of  the  same  size,  in  an  adjoining  room,  could 
cells-       be  connected  with  this  battery  by  suitable  wires,  thus 

placing  at  his  disposal  a  discharge  from  800  cells. 

Although  such  E.M.F.'s  would  not  be  excessive  as 


Fig.  25.— Powerful  Series-connected  Battery  of  400  Storage  Cells.  Note 
the  powerful  discharge  that  is  obtained  by  the  discharge  of  these  storage 
batteries  in  a  few  minutes. 


compared  with  E.M.F.'s  that  can  be  produced  to- 
day by  other  means,  yet,  owing  to  the  small  resist- 
ance of  the  storage  cells,  the  momentary  currents 
produced  must  have  been  of  very  great  strength. 

When  a  battery  of  200  cells  was  connected  with 
the  glass  vessels  containing  liquids,  shown  in  Fig. 
prhodn°c^dna  2^>  one  of  which  contained  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
of  uqulds*  others  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  water,  some 
5ocdis.f   curious  phenomena  were  observed.    When,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  vessel  on  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of 
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the  figure,  the  positive  terminal  was  first  immersed 
below  the  surface  of  the  acidified  water,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  negative  terminal  toward  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  a  fusion  of  the  negative  wire,  or  its 
vaporization,  was  produced,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
explosion  and  a  flame  that  varied  in  color,  accord- 
ing to  the  metal  employed  for  the  conducting  wire. 
By  employing  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  in  the  water, 
so  as  to  thus  increase  its  resistance,  the  approach  of 
the  negative  wire  was  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
series  of  sparks  that  were  attended  by  a  crackling 
noise.  These  continued  for  a  few  moments,  until 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  was  reduced. 


Luminous 


Fig.  26.  —  Luminous  Liquid  Globules,  produced  by  too  Cells. 

When  the  negative  terminal  of  the  battery  was 
immersed  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  remaining  cells,  which  in  this  case 
contained  a  solution  of  common  salt,  the  approach  of  Sgjjjj^ 
the  positive  terminal  produced  a  different  character 
of  result.  The  wire  was  not  melted,  but  a  small 
luminous  liquid  globule  was  formed,  accompanied 
by  a  curious  noise.  As  the  wire  was  gradually  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid,  the  globule  increased  in  size, 
as  is  represented  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
taking  on  a  rapid  rotary  motion,  and  flattening  as  a 
result  of  this  motion.  But  what  is  most  curious,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Mi  Plante,  was  that  the  direction 
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of  this  rotation  was  not  constant,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  caused  by  electro-magnetic  whirl- 
ings, but  that  it  sometimes  moved  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  opposite. 

A.  still  more  curious  phenomenon  was  that  pro- 
duced when  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  battery 
of  800  cells  were  placed  in  connection  with  the  coat- 
ings of  a  condenser.  This  condenser  consisted  of  a 
wonderful  sheet  of  mica,  on  the  opposite  faces  of  which  were 
enoooTthe  placed  coatings  of  tin-foil.  When  these  coatings 
dcadr!crine  were  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the  battery, 
the  condenser  was  charged  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Leyden  jar.  If,  however,  by  chance  a  weak  spot 
existed  in  any  part  of  the  mica,  and  the  opposite 
charges  pierced  the  dielectric,  in  place  of  there  being 
an  instantaneous  discharge  between  the  two  coat- 
ings, a  fusion  both  of  the  metal  and  of  the  dielec- 
tric occurred,  and  an  incandescent,  brilliant,  lumi- 
nous globule  moved  slowly  and  with  a  peculiar  noise 
over  the  surface  of  the  metallic  coating,  tracing  an 
irregular,  sinuous  line  on  the  metal.  The  shape  of 
this  track  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  27,  as  accu- 
rately reproduced  from  a  tracing  made  by  the  wan- 
dering globule  in  one  of  Plante's  experiments.  The 
positions  successively  assumed  by  the  globule  are 
represented  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  in  the  regular 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  some  other  experiments 
he  made  in  wandering  sparks,  Plante  formed  a 
theory  for  the  phenomena  of  globular  or  ball  light- 
ning. He  suggested  that  such  balls  are  due  to  the 
passage  of  high  tension  discharges  between  the  two 
coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  consisting  respectively  of 
the  earth  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  discharges  passing  from  one  coating  to  the 
other  through  ascending  columns  of  moist  air.  We 
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have  already,  in  Vol.  I,  suggested  that  to  this  ex- 
planation should  be  added  the  possible  action  of  the 
actual  decomposition  of  some  of  the  so-called  chem- 
ical elements  into  the  state  that  is  represented  by 
split  atoms  or  electrons. 


Fig.  27.— Phenomena  of  the  Wandering  Electric  Spark.    Note  the  extremely 
irregular  path  taken  by  the  wandering  electric  spark. 

If  a  sheet  of  filter  paper,  moistened  by  salt  water, 
be  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  a  sec- 
ondary battery  of  400  elements,  and  the  positive 
terminal  be  touched  to  any  part  of  the  positive  sur-  suggestion 
face,  a  flash  of  light  is  produced,  together  with  a  possible 
rapid  evolution  of  vapor,  so  that  a  crater-shaped  sun-spots 
cavity  will  be  formed,  having  the  appearance  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  28.    Plante  points  out  the  resem- 
blance between  this  crater-shaped  opening  and  the 
spots  observed  in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  and 
suggests  the  possible  electric  origin  of  these  spots. 
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Observing  that,  when  a  luminous  spark  was 
formed  against  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessel,  the  walls 
of  the  glass  were  deeply  corroded,  Plante  conceived 


Fig.  28.— Crater-like  Perforations  Produced  by  High  E.M.F.  and  Current 
Discharges.  Note  the  similarity  of  these  perforations  to  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  sun-spot. 


the  idea  of  engraving  on  glass  by  high-potential  elec- 
tric discharges.  He  did  this  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  where  the  negative  terminal  of  a  battery  of 
from  50  to  60  elements  is  moved  over  the  surface 
of  a  glass  plate  that  is  covered  with  a  saline  solution, 
preferably  nitrate  of  potash,  the  positive  termi- 


Fic.  29  —  Planters  Method  of  Engraving  on  Glass  by  High-potential 

Electric  Discharges. 

nal  having  been  previously  placed  in  the  solution. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  luminous  spark  appears 
wherever  the  negative  electrode  approaches  the 
glass.  This  spark  permanently  corrodes  the  glass 
or  engraves  its  movements  on  its  surface,  causing, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  words  "Engraving  on 
glass  by  electricity." 
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CHAPTER  V 

ELECTRIC    FURNACES    AND    SOME  MISCELLANEOUS 
APPLICATIONS    OF  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 

"The  future  can  take  care  of  itself.  The  artificial  produc- 
tion of  nitrate  is  clearly  within  view,  and  by  its  aid,  the  land 
devoted  to  wheat  can  be  brought  up  to  the  30  bushels  per 
acre  standard."— Professor  Crookes 

BROADLY  speaking,  an  electric  furnace  is  a 
furnace  in  which  electrically  generated  heat 
is  employed  either  for  effecting  difficult  fu- 
sions, for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores, 
or  for  other  metallurgical  operations.  In  the  electric 
furnace  .the  heat  is  obtained  either  from  electric  in- 
candescence,  or  from  the  voltaic  arc.  Where  the 
voltaic  arc  is  employed,  the  substances  to  be  treated 
are  either  exposed  directly  to  the  arc,  or  are  placed 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  direct' method 
has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  some  furnaces  for 
treating  ores  where  the  crushed  ores  are  permitted 
to  slowly  fall  through  the  arc.  In  other  furnaces, 
however,  the  ores  or  other  substances  to  be  treated 
are  placed  between  electrodes,  the  current  being 
passed  through  them  after  they  have  been  fused 
either  by  an  ordinary  furnace,  or  by  heat  of  electric 
origin.  Electric  furnaces  may,  therefore,  be  di- 
vided into  two  general  classes;  viz.,  resistance  fur-T^J*** 
naces,  where  the  materials  are  heated  by  their  own  furnaces, 
resistance,  and  arc  furnaces,  where  they  are  heated 
either  directly  by  the  voltaic  arc,  or  by  being  placed  S^SS68 
in  its  neighlx)rhood.  In  other  words,  arc  furnaces  ^rdn*£s 
may  be  divided  into  direct-arc  furnaces  and  reflect- 
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ing-arc  furnaces,  in  which  the  heat  is  thrown  on  the 

charge  by  reflection  from  suitable  surfaces.  To  the 
fimacM0"  above  may  be  added  the  additional  class  of  furnaces 
fng-arcflect"  in  which  an  electrolytic  separation  is  obtained,  by 
furnaces.    passjng  the  current  through  the  materials  after  they 

have  been  fused  by  the  action  of  heat  however 

obtained. 


In  cases  where  the  reduction  is  carried  on  by  mix- 
ing crushed  ores  with  suitable  fluxes  and  with  car- 
Direct-     bon,  the  heat  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  either 

electric 

alternating  or  direct  currents.  Where  electrolytic 
MdnaSS-  decompositions  are  effected,  direct  currents  only  can 
current  be  employed.  In  some  cases,  where  alternating  cur- 
furnaces.   rents  are  empi0ye(^  jt  is,  as  yet,  uncertain  whether 

the  furnace  actions  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
alone,  or  by  electrolytic  decomposition.  In  most 
operations,  however,  heat  is  probably  the  sole  cause 
of  the  reactions. 


Although  electric  furnaces  have  only  come  into 
extended  practical  use  during  the  past  few  decades, 
yet  they  were  known  and  operated  on  a  small  scale 
Electric    at  a  comparatively  early  date.    This  was  only  what 
known"    was  to  be  expected,  since,  as  soon  as  scientific  men 
tou£*rl7  became  aware  of  the  exceedingly  high  temperatures 
that  could  readily  be  obtained  either  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  or  by  electric  incandescence,  they  applied  such 
sources  of  artificial  heat  to  various  furnace  opera- 
tions. 


The  pioneer  in  the  construction  of  electric  fur- 
naces was  Davy,  whose  brilliant  discoveries  of  so- 
pioneeHn  dium,  potassium,  and  other  metals  have  already  been 
dearie0'    referred  to.    In  some  of  his  experiments,  in  order 
furnaces.   to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  he  placed 
the  fused  potash  on  which  he  was  operating  in  closed 
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glass  tubes,  and  led  the  decomposing  current  through 
the  tube  by  means  of  platinum  wires.  In  other  ex- 
periments, he  passed  the  current  through  potash 
while  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion.  Either  of  these 
processes  may  be  regarded  as  having  necessitated 
the  use  of  a  primitive  electric  furnace. 

In  1815,  Pepys  demonstrated  the  identity  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  diamond  and  carbon  by 
employing  an  electric  furnace  of  an  exceedingly  electric 
simple  construction.  He  bent  an  iron  wire  in  the  p/py"  °f 
shape  of  a  V,  and  formed  a  deep  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  bend  by  a  file.  Placing  a  small  quantity  of 
diamond  dust  in  this  cut,  he  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  iron  to  intense  incandescence  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
he  found  that  .the  diamond  had  united  with  the  iron, 
and  had  changed  it  into  steel. 

In  1844,  James  Napier,  of  England,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  electric  furnace,  in  which  the  sub- 
stances to  be  operated  on  were  placed  in  a  crucible  of 
graphite,  or  other  refractory  material,  that  was  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  The  crucible  was  lined,  ex-  Seethe8 
cept  at  the  bottom,  with  clay,  or  other  refractory  of™*" 
substance  that  was  also  a  non-conductor  of  electric- 
ity. The  calcined  ore  to  be  treated  was  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire.  When  the  temperature 
of  fusion  was  reached,  the  mass  was  then  subjected 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  the  terminals  of 
the  electric  source  being  connected  respectively  with 
the  crucible  and  with  the  molten  material  placed  in- 
side of  it. 

In  1849,  Despretz,  a  member  of  the  French  Acad-  De'spreu,t 
emy  of  Sciences,  constructed  electric  furnaces  withjjg™ 
which  he  conducted  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
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ments  on  the  fusion  and  volatilization  of  various 
substances.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy, 
December  17,  1849,  Despretz  announced,  as  he  then 
believed,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  fusing  carbon. 
It  was  during  these  experiments  that  Despretz  no- 
ticed that,  at  the  high  temperatures  at  which  he  was 
operating,  a  part  of  the  carbon  was  converted  into 
graphite.  The  electric  current  employed  by  Despretz 
in  these  furnaces  was  obtained  from  a  battery  con- 
sisting of  600  Bunsen  cells.  His  experiments  were 
made  with  carbon  in  various  forms,  such  as  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal,  graphite,  and  even  the  dia- 
mond. In  fusing  these  substances,  they  were  either 
exposed  directly  to  the  heat  of  the  arc,  or  they  were 
fashioned  in  the  shape  of  slender  rods,  and  rendered 
incandescent  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through 
them. 


In  1 85 1,  Charles  Watt,  of  England,  invented  an 
electric  furnace  designed  for  the  electrolytic  decom- 
position of  metallic  salts  of  such  metals  as  are  readily 
decVric  volatilizable  at  high  temperatures.  Watt  applied  this 
fumace.  furnace  to  the  preparation  of  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies. The  salt  to  be  electrolyzed  was  first  fused 
by  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  the  decom- 
posing current  sent  through  the  fused  mass.  A  hood 
was  placed  over  the  kathode  for  the  collection  of  the 
vapor  of  the  metals  that  was  liberated  at  this  point. 

In  1853,  Watson  and  Prosser  invented  an  elec- 
tric furnace  designed  for  use  in  "An  improved  meth- 
watsonand°d  of  manufacturing  steel  and  of  carburizing  iron." 
Metric  5   It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
furnace.    broa(i  idea  of  employing  electric  currents  for  improv- 
ing cast-iron,  or  converting  it  into  steel,  appears  to 
have  occurred  to  many  metallurgists.    Among  some 
of  those  who  proposed  to  make  such  use  of  electric 
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currents  may  be  mentioned  Wall,  in  1843;  Holmes, 
in  1856;  Dawes,  in  1867;  Monckton,  in  1869;  and^"1^ 
Motier,  in  1871.    It  is  interesting,  in  this  connec-  *j£cn"£s 
tion,  to  note  that  the  Holmes  above  referred  to,  wasfor*he. 

'  '  production 

the  Holmes  whose  dynamo-electric  machine  was °J,dsteei 
used  at  an  early  date  in  an  English  lighthouse. 

In  1873,  Werdermann,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  semi- 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  invented  a  form  of  elec- 
tric furnace  in  which  he  employed  the  current 
obtained  from  a  dynamo-electric  machine.  Inwerder- 
Werdermann's  furnace,  the  ore  to  be  heated  wasKSriJ 
first  crushed,  mixed  with  the  proper  flux,  and 
brought  to  the  heat  of  fusion  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary furnace,  and  was  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  current  passed  through  the  molten  mass. 


furnace. 


rrrr 


Fir,.  30.— Siemcns's  Electric  Furnace. 

Charles  William  Siemens  invented  an  electric 
furnace  in  1879.  One  form  of  this  furnace  is  rep-  Siemen$.g 
resented  in  Fig.  30.  It  consists  of  a  means  for 
obtaining  an  intense  heat  by  forming  a  voltaic  arc 
inside  of  a  crucible  of  a  refractory  material.  The 
terminals  A  and  B  are  formed,  A  of  carbon,  and  B 
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of  same  metallic  substance  cooled  by  the  circulation 
of  water.    In  order  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  the 
voltaic  arc  to  pass  to  the  walls  of  the  crucible,  that 
Htuitogton  is  made  Q£  graphite,  the  inventor  adopted  the  ex- 
dearie     pedient  of  surrounding  the  outside  of  the  crucible 
furnace.    w^  a  CQjj  Q£  wjre     jn  order  to  give  some  idea  of 

the  operation  of  this  electric  furnace,  the  following 
results  obtained  by  its  use  are  given  by  Hunting- 
ton in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August,  1882. 

"The  current  employed,  which  was  of  from  250 
to  300  amperes,  was  obtained  from  five  dynamo- 
electric  machines,  four  of  which  were  coupled  to- 
gether, and  the  other  was  employed  as  an  exciter. 

"A  number  of  difficult  fusions  were  effected,  viz. : 

"(1)  Six  pounds  of  wrought  iron  were  kept 
anurKS"  in  the  heat  of  the  arc  for  twenty  minutes  and  then 
an  early  poured  into  a  mold.  The  cooled  metal  was  found 
furnace,  to  be  crystalline  and  to  no  longer  possess  the  ability 
to  be  wrought. 

"(2)  Twenty  pounds  of  steel  were  completely 
melted  in  one  hour  in  a  single  charge. 

"(3)  Three- fourths  of  a  pound  of  copper,  placed 
in  carbon  dust,  was  melted  in  half  an  hour — only 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce,  however,  was  found  re- 
maining in  the  retort.    The  rest  had  been  vaporized. 

"(4)  One-quarter  of  an  hour  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  eight  pounds  of  platinum  to  the  liquid  state. 

"(5)  Some  curious  results  were  noticed  both 
during  the  fusion  and  vaporization  of  tungsten, 
and  in  the  properties  of  the  product  as  found  in 
the  electric  crucible." 

The  electric  furnaces  before  referred  to  afford 
I   admirable  instances  of  inventions  born  before  the 
times  were  ripe  for  them.    Although  many  of  the 
furnaces  already  described  are  capable,  with  trifling 
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modifications,  of  being  applied  to  regular  work,  yet 
they  failed  mainly  because  of  the  very  large  electric 
currents  required  for  their  commercial  use.  When, 
however,  cheap  currents  produced  on  a  large  scale,  ffitriTflTr- 
as  at  Niagara  Falls,  made  it  possible  to  supply  enor-  comm^6 
mous  currents  at  low  rates,  manufactures,  based  XSiS'i. 
either  on  the  use  of  electric  furnaces,  or  of  electro- 
chemical processes  generally,  rapidly  multiplied,  un- 
til they  have  to-day  reached  to  such  proportions  that, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  some  45,000  horse-power  is  em- 
ployed in  some  20  electric  processes  for  reducing  the 
metals  or  producing  chemical  compounds. 

Coming  now  to  the  electric  furnaces  actually  em- 
ployed to-day,  we  find  that  they  are  mainly  of  the 
incandescent  and  the  direct-arc  heating  types.  What 
principally  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  elec-  electric 
trie  processes  employed  in  the  early  history  of  the£urn*CM" 
art,  is  the  enormous  currents  they  employ.  The 
modern  electric  furnace  consists  practically  of  a  heat- 
tight  chamber,  lined  with  some  highly  refractory 
substance,  generally  blocks  of  carbon,  and  rendered 
nearly  non-conducting,  so  far  as  heat  is  concerned, 
by  some  such  refractory  substance  as  magnesia  or 
chalk  forming  the  body  of  the  furnace.  By  the  aid 
of  these  furnaces  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  tempera- 
ture not  far  below  that  of  the  boiling  point,  or  point 
of  vaporization  of  carbon. 

The  advantage  of  the  electric  furnace  lies  largely 
in  the  ease  with  which  its  heat  can  be  regulated  by 
the  regulation  of  the  heating  current.    Under  the  Advan- 

j.       1     «  •    1  ,       .       *  tagett  of 

exceedingly  nigh  temperatures  so  obtained,  tempera-  ™^te™ 
tures,  moreover,  that  are  readily  maintained  for  furnaces, 
practically  any  length  of  time,  chemical  substances 
are  formed  that  would  have  been  otherwise  un- 
known, since,  at  the  high  temperatures  employed, 
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chemical  reactions  take  place  that  would  be  impos- 
sible at  lower  temperatures.  It  will  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications  of  modern  electric  furnaces. 

One  oi  the  earliest  of  such  products  is  a  material 
called  carborundum,  a  carbide  of  silicon,  which  was 
obtained  by  'Acheson  in  1893.    This  substance  is 
andS?    now  generally  employed  as  an  abrasive  for  cutting 
t"!reofa£r-  and  polishing  hard  substances,  being  well  suited  for 
borundum.  such  purposes,  since  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  the 
diamond.    It  is  manufactured  as  follows :  Granular 
coke  is  placed  in  the  form  of  a  conducting  core  in 
the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  furnace  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  31.— Manufacture  of  Carborundum — Achcson's  Process. 

31,  directly  between  a  series  of  carbon  rods,  that 
are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  some  powerful 
source  of  electricity.  This  core  is  surrounded  by  a 
mixture  of  carbon,  sand,  sawdust,  and  common  table 
salt.  The  furnace  is  closed,  and  an  electric  current 
passed  through  the  core  so  as  to  render  it  highly 
incandescent.  Under  the  prolonged  influence  of  the 
heat,  a  combination  occurs  between  the  carbon, 
mainly  of  the  core,  and  partly  of  the  surrounding 
carbon,  with  the  silicon  of  the  sand,  a  carbide  of 
silicon,  or  carborundum  resulting.  The  scale  on 
which  this  manufacture  of  carborundum  is  carried 
on  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  ten  furnaces 
are  employed,  the  fire-brick  bed  of  each  furnace  be- 
ing 16  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  and  the  furnace 
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being  2  feet  thick  and  8  feet  high.  The  general 
appearance  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown  in  Fig.  32. 

• 

Alternating  electric  currents  are  employed  for 
heating  the  furnace  charges,  the  electric  pressure  be-  JJJgS"* 
ing  reduced  from  the  high  pressure  mains  employed  jjfjjjj" 
for  carrying  the  current  from  the  generators  by  *urnace- 


Fig.  3a.— Carborundum  Furnace,  charged  and  ready  for  the  passage  of  the 

exciting  current  through  it. 

means  of  a  step-down  transformer.  By  the  use  of 
a  regulator,  the  voltage  can  be  varied  from  250 
volts  at  starting  to  185  volts  after  the  core  and  fur- 
nace have  become  thoroughly  heated,  thus  giving  a 
current  at  starting  of  2,000  amperes,  and  a  current 
of  8,000  amperes  when  the  furnace  has  become 
heated.    Each  furnace  takes  a  charge  of  about  1 ,000 
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lb.  of  core  matter,  and,  after  a  run  of  some  36  hours, 
produces  from  3  to  4  tons  of  carborundum.  After 
KSadttnT  a  complete  run,  the  furnace  is  allowed  slowly  to  cool 
for  several  hours,  and  is  then  gradually  uncovered. 
Besides  its  use  as  an  abrasive,  carborundum  has 
been  employed  to  add  to  steel,  in  order  to  ensure 
sound  castings,  it  being  possible  to  introduce  silicon 
in  this  manner  into  the  steel  without  the  danger  of 
contaminating  it  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

Another  valuable  product  of  the  electric  furnace 
is  calcium  carbide.    This  is  produced  by  subjecting 


Fig.  33. — Electric  Furnace  for  the  Manufacture  of  Calcium  Carbide. 


a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbon  to  the  prolonged  ac- 
tion of  a  voltaic  arc.    Various  forms  are  given  to 
Furnace  for  s\\o\\  furnaces,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 

the  manu-  '  °  ? 

caiclumof  Here  **  consists  of  a  crucible  of  carbon  or  graphite, 
carbide,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  dy- 
namo D.  The  other  terminal  of  the  dynamo  is  con- 
nected with  a  large  carbon  electrode,  C,  that  can 
be  moved  toward  or  from  the  charge  by  a  screw 
threaded  shaft  g,  under  the  action  of  h.  The  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  carbon  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  furnace,  at  e,  and  an  arc,  produced  by  means  of 
an  alternating  current  of  5,000  amperes,  at  a  pres- 
sure of  25  volts,  is  caused  to  act  directly  on  the 
charge.  A.  tap  hole  at  d  is  provided  for  running 
off  the  material  from  time  to  time.  Calcium  car-  ^n«|p*1 
bide  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  most  of  which  SlSide. 
is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas, 
employed  for  producing  a  brilliant  light  when  burned 
in  air.  The  gas  is  liberated  from  the  calcium  car- 
bide by  merely  throwing  the  carbide  in  water. 

The  production  of  calcium  carbide  by  the  electric 
furnace  leads  all  other  of  the  electro-chemical  in- 
dustries, so  far  as  the  amount  and  value  of  the  prod-  produ^Soi 
uct  are  concerned.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  SrWdeum 
250,000  horse-power  of  electric  current  is  employed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  producing  this  sub- 
stance. The  total  annual  output  is  about  300,000 
tons  per  year,  of  which  fully  1-5  is  made  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  Union  Carbide  Works,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  carbide  is  made,  the  entire  output  of  one 
5,000  horse-power  dynamo  is  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  valuable  product  of  the  modern  electric 
furnace  is  graphite.    This  is  now  produced  in  large 
quantities  by  the  International  Acheson  Graphite 
Company,  at  Niagara  Falls.    As  we  have  already  furnaces 
pointed  out,  it  was  long  known  that  the  effect  of  duction  of 
the  prolonged  action  of  heat  on  carbon  was  to  con-  53cfi5y/r" 
vert  it  into  graphite.    Mr.  Acheson,  under  whose 
process  graphite  is  now  being  produced  artificially, 
observed  that,  at  the  centre  of  the  core  employed  in 
his  furnace  for  the  production  of  carborundum,  a 
mass  of  graphite  was  formed.    In  order  to  obtain 
a  good  output  of  carborundum,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  certain  adjustment  between  the  currents 
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Principle 
on  which 


passing  through  the  furnace  at  different  times  dur- 
ing the  process;  and  this  depends  on  the  resistance 
of  the  core.  A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  nec- 
essary to  obtain  this  adjustment  led  Mr.  Acheson  to 
devise  the  process  now  employed  for  the  production 
of  graphite  artificially.  His  process  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  metallic  carbides,  when  decomposed,  in- 
SSn^ph-  variably  produce  graphite.  The  process  is  said  to 
biased683  be  based  on  three  United  States  patents,  one  of 
which  is  for  the  production  of  pure  arc-light  car- 
bons, by  subjecting  impure  carbons  for  a  long  time 
to  the  heat  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  impurities. 
Another  patent  is  for  the  general  principle  of  ob- 
taining graphite  artificially  by  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  carbides,  and  hence,  consists  of  first  con- 
verting carbon  into  graphite  by  mixing  it  with  some 
substance  that  is  capable  of  converting  it  into  a  me- 
tallic carbide,  and  afterward  into  graphite  by  de- 
composing such  carbide.  The  third  patent  is  for 
the  use,  for  this  conversion  into  graphite,  of  such 
natural  carbonaceous  materials  as  contain,  uniformly 
mixed  throughout  their  mass,  such  metallic  oxides 
as  are  capable  of  forming  carbides,  and  afterward, 
graphite.  In  view  of  the  prior  state  of  the  art,  it' 
would  seem  more  than  probable  that  many  difficul- 
ties may  arise  in  broadly  sustaining  these  patents. 

The  process  is  very  successful.    Two  classes  of 
products  are  obtained;  viz.,  graphitized  molded  ar- 
j?ra?hiti°-'  tides  of  artificially  produced  graphite,  in  which  the 
artjcTs'o?1  conversion  is  obtained  by  subjecting  molded  articles 
carbon*'    to  the  passage  of  the  current  while  so  stacked  in  the 
furnace  that  the  principal  heat  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  shall  be  limited  to  the  articles 
themselves.    The  heating  of  the  furnace  begins  at 
a  pressure  of  220  volts,  with  3,000  amperes  of  cur- 
rent; these  values  are  gradually  changed,  as  the 


AN   ELECTRICAL  AID  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  "Acousticon,"  t  device  of  M.  R.  Hutchison's,  consisting  of  a  small 
rubber  disk  receiver,  an  earpiece,  and  a  tiny  electric  battery.  The  receiver, 
attached  to  the  clothing,  collects  the  sound,  which  the  earpiece  intensifies 
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furnace  becomes  heated,  to  a  pressure  of  80  volts, 
with  9,000  amperes  of  current.  Twenty  hours  are 
required  to  convert  the  charge  into  graphite.  Ar- 
ticles so  converted  are  largely  employed  as  electrodes 
in  various  electrolytic  processes. 

Another  process  carried  on  at  the  same  works 
consists  in  the  conversion  of  carbon  in  bulk  into 
graphite.  Carbon  is  employed  in  some  such  form 
as  coal,  throughout  the  mass  of  which  a  small 
quantity  of  finely  divided  metallic  impurities  in  the  uftSk!**1 
shape  of  oxides  of  iron,  are  uniformly  distributed. 
Such  coal  is  often  found  in  clean-washed,  pea  or 
.buckwheat,  anthracite  coal.  The  heat  necessary  for 
the  conversion  is  obtained  by  placing  the  coal  in  the 
furnace  around  a  core  of  granular  carbon  that  has 
been  partially  converted  into  graphite.  The  furnace, 
in  which  this  operation  is  carried  on,  is  lined  with  dum  as  a 
blocks  of  carborundum,  a  substance  that  has  been  iSj? 
found  to  possess  very  high  refractory  powers.  A 
furnace  requires  about  20  hours  to  convert  the  ma- 
terial into  graphite. 

The  extent  of  the  actual  manufactures,  based  on 
the  above  processes,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  outfit  of 
that,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  report,  artWuiiy 
the  product  of  graphite  at  this  one  plant  at  Niagara  fiSSh'" 
Falls  reached,  in  1900,  a  total  of  1,400,000  lb. 

Another  exceedingly  valuable  application  of  the 
electro-chemical   processes  employed   at  Niagara 
Falls  is  for  the  production  of  metallic  aluminium.  Euf^o- 
This  is  accomplished  by  several  processes,  conducted  t^\ucoi 
on  so  large  a  scale  that,  according  to  the  United  alumioiu,n- 
States  Census  report,  the  amount  produced  in  this 
country  during  1899  was  6,500,000  lb.,  the  total 
value  of  the  product  being  $2,112,500.  Metallic 
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aluminium  is  produced  at  Niagara  Falls  by  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  at  two  works,  one 
of  which  is  situated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Niagara 
Jj£^  Falls  Power  Company,  and  the  other  at  the  edge 
conveners.  Q£  j-ne  gorge  below  the  falls.  These  works  employ 
more  than  10,500  horse-power.  The  process  is  an 
electrolytic  one.  Consequently,  the' alternating  cur- 
rents furnished  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Com- 
pany must  first  be  converted  into  direct  current. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  alternating  currents  re- 
ceived from  the  transmission  wires  at  a  pressure  of 
2,250  volts,  and  passing  them  through  step-down 
transformers,  by  which  they  are  reduced  in  pressure 
to  115  volts,  and  then  converting  them  into  direct 
current,  at  a  pressure  of  160  volts,  by  means  of  ro- 
tary converters. 

The  reduction  is  effected  by  passing  the  current 
through  a  number  of  reducing  pots,  containing 
Electro-  baths  of  fused  cryolite,  to  which  aluminium  oxide 
aluminium  nas  be^11  added.  The  energy  of  the  current  is  ex- 
pended both  in  reducing  the  materials  in  the  reduc- 
ing pots  or  electrolytic  cells,  and  in  keeping  the 
charge  in  a  molten  condition.  Metallic  aluminium 
is  drawn  from  the  furnace  at  regular  intervals  and 
fresh  oxide  added,  the  process  being  a  continuous 
one. 


process. 


Another  valuable  electro-chemical  process,  also 
established  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  the  electrolytic  proc- 
castner     ess  for  the  production  of  caustic  alkali  and  bleaching 
AikSr  ytlc salts.    This  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  Cast- 
Company         Electrolytic  Alkali  Company,  under  a  process 
patented  by  Mr.  Castner  in  1894.    In  this  process, 
the  electrolytic  cell  consists  of  a  slate  box,  4  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  divided  into 
three  compartments,  by  means  of  two  partitions, 
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under  each  of  which  are  grooves.  These  partitions 
extend  to  within  1-16  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cell.  The  three  compartments  are  made  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  by  means  of  a  layer  of  mer- 
cury that  extends  up  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
partition.  The  central  compartment  is  kept  filled 
with  pure  water,  and  the  remaining  two  compart- 
ments on  each  side  are  filled  with  a  solution  of  brine, 
or  chloride  of  sodium,  from  the  electrolysis  of  which 
the  metallic  sodium  is  obtained.  The  two  brine 
compartments  are  provided  with  numerous  anodes 
of  graphitized  carbon,  extending  through  the  sides 
of  the  tanks  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury.  On  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  brine  solution,  electrolytic  decomposi-  of  solid 
tion  occurs,  metallic  sodium  being  liberated  at  the  soda  and 
mercury  kathode,  with  which  it  immediately  com-  JLwdSS' 
bines,  and  the  chlorine  gas  passing  off  at  the  carbon 
anodes  through  rubber  tubes  connected  with  the 
tops  of  gas-tight  covers  placed  on  the  cells.  This 
chlorine  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bleach- 
ing salts.  By  automatically  and  continuously  tilting 
the  cell  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  automatic 
circulation  of  the  mercury  between  the  charging 
and  the  discharging  compartments  is  ensured.  The 
water  is  decomposed  by  the  sodium  alloyed  with  the 
mercury  in  the  central  cell,  while  sheets  of  iron, 
connected  as  a  kathode,  serve  to  liberate  the  hydro- 
gen given  off  from  the  caustic  soda  of  the  solu- 
tion. The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  evaporated  to 
solid  caustic  soda.  Each  cell  requires  630  am- 
peres of  current  at  4.3  volts. 

Metallic  sodium  is  produced  by  the  Niagara  Elec- 
tro-Chemical Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  the 
electrolysis  of  a  fused  caustic  soda,  carefully  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  but  very  little  above  its  melt- 
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ing  point.  On  the  decomposition  of  the  fused  mass 
by  the  passage  of  the  current,  sodium  and  hydrogen 
product'Si0  appear  together  at  the  kathode,  and  oxygen  at  the 
sidTuS1110  anode.  In  order  to  prevent  the  reoxidation  of  the 
sodium  and  hydrogen  with  dangerous  explosions, 
a  gauze  or  screen  is  placed  around  the  kathode,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the 
circulation  of  the  electrolyte,  but  not  large  enough 
to  permit  bubbles  of  hydrogen  with  globules  of  so- 
dium to  pass. 

Another  electro-chemical  product  produced  at 
Niagara  Falls  is  an  artificial  corundum,  obtained 
by  fusing  bauxite  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  then 
permitting  it  to  slowly  cool.  The  product,  which 
possesses  the  hardness  of  corundum  and  the  tough- 
ness of  emery,  is  employed  in  the  arts  as  an  abrasive. 

Still  another  electro-chemical  product  produced 
at  Niagara  Falls  consists  of  soluble  salts  of  barium, 
that  are  manufactured  from  the  insoluble  sulphate 
hydrate,  of  barium,  in  an  electric  furnace,  by  fusing  a  mix- 
ture of  barium  sulphate  and  small  quantities  of  car- 
bon. Barium  hydrate,  the  principal  product,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  white  paints,  in  sugar 
refining  for  recovering  sugar  from  dilute  solutions, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  water  employed 
in  steam  boilers. 

Another  process  has  recently  been  established  at 
Niagara  Falls,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  the 
Sand  greatest  significance.  It  may,  indeed,  profoundly 
produced  affect  the  world's  industries,  since  it  is  a  process  for 
from  the  the  production  of  nitric  acid  and  such  valuable 
atmosphere  ferti]{zers  as  socijum  or  calcium  nitrate  directly  from 

the  atmosphere.  This  process  is  based  on  the  fact 
observed  by  Priestley,  in  1785,  as  well  as  by  Caven- 
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dish  at  a  later  date,  that  nitric  acid  may  be  directly 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  air  by  the  passage  of  electric  discharges  through 
it.  This  process  affords  another  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  well-known  processes  can  only  be 
conducted  on  a  commercial  scale  when  electricity 
can  be  cheaply  produced. 

The  process  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Chand- 
ler, of  the  Columbia  University,  of  New  York  City : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of :  A  nitrifying  cham- 
ber, which  is  a  vertical  cylinder  provided  with  ar-Chandler 
rangements  for  maintaining  a  large  number  of  elec-  uoJhoffiat-" 
trie  arcs ;  a  motor  for  causing  the  shaft  in  the  nitrifier  niuo£en!c 
to  rotate  in  order  to  produce  the  arcs ;  a  motor-actu- 
ated blower  for  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  the 
nitrifier;  a  chamber  in  which  the  reaction  between 
the  gases  is  completed;  an  absorption  tower  which 
extracts  from  the  air  coming  from  the  nitrifier  and 
the  chamber  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  produced  by  the 
reaction,  and  a  10,000-volt  dynamo  driven  by  a 
2,000-volt  motor." 

In  the  experiments  which  Dr.  Chandler  conducted 
he  reports  that: 

"The  absorption  tower  was  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  the  dynamo  was  set  in  motion.  A  solution 
of  caustic  soda  was  allowed  to  trickle  through  the 
absorption  tower,  and  the  energy  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  arcs  was  carefully  measured. 

"The  experiment  was  continued  for  two  hours, 
two  and  a  half  minutes,  the  energy  consumed  during 
this  period  being  12,500  watt  hours,  equivalent  to 
12.5  kilowatt  hours. 

"The  product  was  carefully  collected,  measured, 
and  analyzed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  or  its  equivalent  produced  during  the 
experiment. 
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"It  was  found  that  the  product,  which  actually 
consisted  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  soda,  contained 
the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  one 
hundred  per  cent  nitric  acid,  equivalent  to  1.785 
pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  nitric  acid.    (A  common 
commercial  strength  of  this  acid.)     Twelve  and 
MtfmStJof  five-tenths  kilowatt  hours  of  energy  produced,  there- 
phrodCucln0g  f°re»  I-7^S  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid.  One 
nitric  ac.d  kilowatt  hour  therefore  produced  0.143  pounds, 
tricaiiy     One  kilowatt  per  year  would  therefore  produce 
1,253.5  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid.  Assum- 
ing the  cost  of  energy  to  be  twenty  dollars  per  year 
per  kilowatt,  the  expense  for  energy  would  be  a  lit- 
tle less  than  1.6  cents  per  pound  of  seventy  per 
cent  acid.     The  current  price  of  this  acid  at  the 
present  time  is  five  cents  per  pound. 

"At  the  rate  at  which  the  acid  was  produced  in 
this  experiment,  the  yield  of  this  unit  of  apparatus 
would  be  8,766  pounds  of  seventy  per  cent  acid  per 


annum/' 


The  nitrifying  chamber  employed  in  the  above 
process  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.    It  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  tank,  in  which  a  vertical  iron  shaft  revolves  300 
times  per  minute.    On  this  shaft  are  placed  148  sets 
Description  of  wires  tipped  with  platinum,  which  are  caused  by 
of  process.  tjie  centrjfUgal  force  to  stand  out  horizontally,  and 

so  be  brought  near  an  equal  number  of  similar  plati- 
num tipped  wires  that  are  connected  with  the  sides 
of  the  tank.  Each  wire  is  furnished  with  an  in- 
ductance coil,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  form  an 
independent  electric  arc  or  spark  across  the  air  gap 
between  the  two  wires.  The  current  employed  to 
produce  these  arcs  is  furnished  by  a  dynamo  at  a 
pressure  of  10,000  volts.  In  front  of  each  line  of 
points  is  an  air  pocket,  that  collects  the  air  as  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  electric  arcs,  and  leads  it 
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through  pipes  to  the  absorption  tower,  where  a 
shower  of  water  takes  up  the  acids  that  are  formed. 
Besides  the  enormous  importance  of  a  process  that  Great 

•       i  if  i       •  •    a  /•    •  i         r        r  significant 

is  thus  able  to  obtain  an  indefinite  supply  of  a  fer-  pi  process, 
tilizer  so  valuable  in  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
world's  total  wheat  crop,  the  great  number  of  pur- 


poses for  which  nitric  acid  is  employed  in  the  arts, 
such  as  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  arti- 
ficial coloring  matters,  the  production  of  celluloid, 
etc.,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  branch  of 
electro-chemical  manufacture  may  soon  become  one 
of  the  world's  leading  industries. 
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Many  other  valuable  processes  are  employed  both 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  elsewhere.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  production  of  phosphorus  from 
f££icf£ther  natural  phosphate  rocks,  the  production  of  potassium 
JJSSSet.  chlorate  from  potassium  chloride,  the  manufacture  of 
camphor  from  turpentine,  the  manufacture  of  bari- 
um carbide  and  the  cyanides  by  processes  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  production  of  calcium  carbide, 
the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  the  direct  production 
of  oxides  of  lead  from  galena,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  silicides  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium. 

The  silicide  of  calcium  is  a  substance  that,  like 
carbide  of  calcium,  possesses  the  power  of  liberating 
a  fixed  gas  when  thrown  into  water,  only,  in  the 
cirb!>dna0nd  case  of  silicide  of  calcium,  hydrogen  gas  is  liber- 
hydrogen  ate(j  instead  of  acetylene.  One  pound  of  calcium 
silicide  liberates  18.5  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen.  Thrs 
is  of  especial  importance,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  thus  to  readily  fill  balloons  with  hydrogen 
gas.  The  silicide  of  barium  is  also  said  to  possess 
the  valuable  pro^rtv  of  removing  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus from  molten  steel. 

To  the  preceding,  there  might  be  added  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  but  our  limited  space  will 
prevent  any  further  mention.  What  has  already 
been  given  will  amply  suffice  to  show  the  great  value 
of  electro-chemistry  in  the  practical  arts. 

In  all  the  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion just  referred  to,  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
the  direct  electric  current.  When  alternating  elec- 
tric currents  are  sent  between  two  insoluble  elec- 
trodes, through  a  solution  capable  ol  being  electro- 
lyzed,  the  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  ions, 
that  are  alternately  liberated  at  each  electrode,  re- 


Still  others. 
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combine  as  fast  as  they  are  set  free,  so  that  no  per- 
manent decomposition  can  be  observed.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  these  recombina-  SlfaUnR 
tions  are  not  complete,  so  that  some  permanent  de-  re*Sr<anUr" 
composition  results.    This  will  be  the  case  where  permanent 

electrolytic 


the  ions,  liberated  during  the  passage  of  the  current  5S5 
in  one  direction,  are  capable  of  reacting  on  the  solu-8U 
tion  to  form  insoluble  compounds.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  compound  is  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  electrode,  and  is  no  longer  able  to 

recombine  with  the  other  substances  liberated. 

>  •  •  i 

\ 
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THE    ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


CHAPTER  VI 


REIS,  BELL.  GRAY,  AND  DOLBEAR.  THEIR  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  SPEAKING  TELEPHONE 

"Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  see  this  is  new? 
It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us." 

—Eccl.  u  10 

THERE  is,  probably,  not  a  single  piece  of  elec- 
tric apparatus  that  contains  so  many  elements 
of  the  marvellous  as  does  the  articulating  or 
speaking  telephone.    It  is  marvellous  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  construction ;  it  is  marvellous  in  its  op- 
Marveiious  eration,  combining  as  it  does  a  dynamo-electric  gen- 
of  the      erator  driven  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  an 
telephone,  electro-magnetic  motor  that  acts  so  as  to  exactly 
reproduce  the  spoken  words,  and  all  this  with  appa- 
ratus of  the  simplest  type;  finally  it  is  marvellous  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  action,  being  of  such  simple 
character  that  it  requires  absolutely  no  training  or 
skill  for  its  use.    All  that  one  is  required  to  do  is 
either  to  speak  or  to  listen.    It  is  able  to  transmit 
any  language  that  is  capable  of  being  spoken,  no 
matter  what  n^ay  be  the  character  of  its  phonetic 
elements,  provided  a  .  fairly  clear  articulate  speech 
practical    ls  croploycd*     It  will  operate  as  well   for  an 
ubiquity,   uncultured  savage  as  it  will  for  the  most  accom- 
plished electric  engineer.    It  should  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  advent  of  this  won- 
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derful  device  has  to-day  almost  revolutionized  meth- 
ods of  doing  business.  By  its  aid  the  modern  busi- 
ness man  becomes  almost  ubiquitous.  He  is  able, 
with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  demanded  by  Puck, 
to  speed  along  a  particular  wire,  among  the  intricate 
network  of  wires  that  extend  in  all  directions  across 
a  great  city,  or  a  section  of  country,  and  to  enter  the 
office  or  private  room  of  his  correspondent,  obtain- 
ing almost  instantaneous  audience,  and,  transacting 
his  business  as  well  as  if  actually  present,  to  then 
shut  off  communication  and  return  to  his  office 
actually  instantaneously. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  speaking  telephone  has 
been  almost  as  marvellous  as  the  instrument  itself. 
In  1882,  there  were  some  148  companies  or  private 
parties  in  the  telephone  business,  employing  some 
54,319  receiving  instruments,  and  using,  in  the 
transmission  of  messages,  some  34.305  miles  of  con-  JKSih*"1 
ducting  lines,  with  an  actual  outlay  of  capital  in-  speaking 
vested  in  the  business  of  some  fifteen  and  one-half telephone 
million  dollars.    In  1900,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  its  various  systems 
included  about  1,500  exchanges,  with  1,080,000  sub- 
scribers, employing  1,254,203  miles  of  conductors, 
and  transmitting  some  2,000,000,000  conversations 
per  year.   This  business  required  an  invested  capital 
for  the  parent  and  the  sub-companies  of  at  least 
$300,000,000.    Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  above  figures  are  for  the  Bell  Company 
only.  During  later  years,  numerous  companies  have 
come  into  existence  that  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  Bell  Company.    Those  covering  a  part  of 
the  United  States  only  had  erected  exchanges  to* 
the  number  of  2,750,  with  700,000  subscribers,  rep- 
resenting capital  invested  amounting  to  $150,000,- 
000. 


nantb 
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So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  tele- 
oneteie-   phones  in  the  United  States  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  fSty  this  century,  according  to  the  Census  Report  for 
!  1900,  there  was  in.  the  entire  country  one  telephone 
in  use  for  every  40  inhabitants,  while,  in  some  places, 
as,  for  example,  in  San  Francisco,  such  use  had 
reached  the  wonderful  total  of  one  for  every  12. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  telephone  is  now 
employed  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and 
is  even  in  use  to  some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  marvellous  in- 
strument will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated.  Solo- 
mon's plaint  concerning  things  that  are  new,  referred 
to  at  the  opening  of  a  prior  chapter,  applies  with  spe- 
cial force  to  this  great  invention,  so  far  as  its  early 
history  is  concerned. 

Although  the  United  States  Court,  after  a  most 
prolonged  litigation,  awarded  the  priority  of  the 
invention  of  the  speaking  telephone  to  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  of  the  United  States,  yet  a  careful 
study  of  the  facts  would  undoubtedly  appear  to 

Difference  ,     ,  ,.      .         ,  •      •  •  A 

ofopimons  award  the  credit  for  this  invention  to  a  German, 
courts  and' Johann  Philipp  Reis,  who  produced  an  instrument, 
titic  world  called  by  him  the  telephone,  as  early  as  i860.  Al- 
torofthe   though  it  has  been  denied  by  some  experts  that  the 
telephone.         apparatus  js  capabie  Gf  transmitting  clear  artic- 
ulate speech,  yet  equally  able  experts  have  sworn  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  would  apparatus  built  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Reis  apparatus  transmit  articu- 
late speech,  but  that  models  of  such  apparatus  that 
were  in  existence  long  before  Bell  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  telephone,  will  still  transmit  speech.  It 
,will  suffice,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing opinion  of  Prof.  Sylvantts  P.  Thompson,  from 
his  interesting  book,  entitled  "Philipp  Reis,  the  In- 
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ventor  of  the  Telephone."    The  Professor  is  refer- 
ring to  the  statement,  so  frequently  made,  that  the 
Reis  telephone  will  only  transmit  musical  notes.   He  ThJm^n  * 
remarks  that,  for  such  assertions,  "the  one  reply  is&^gjn 
silence,  and  a  mute  appeal  to  the  original  writings  uiqjhone. 
of  Reis  and  his  contemporaries,  and  to  the  tangible 
witness  of  inexorable  scientific  facts.    All  the  most 
important  of  these  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate 
place.  They  amply  establish  the  following  points :  \ 

"(i.)  Reis's  telephone  was  expressly  intended  to  \ 
transmit  speech. 

"(2.)  Reis's  telephone,  in  the  hands  of  Reis  and 
his  contemporaries,  did  transmit  speech. 

"(3.)  Reis's  telephone  will  transmit  speech."  \ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Edison,  who  invented  the 
famous  carbon  transmitter,  frankly  admitted  that  he  knowledges 
was  started  in  his  invention  on  the  telephone  byitonlbylr*" 
reason  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  a  report  on  Reis' 
the  Reis  telephone;  that  he  was  aware  that,  in  the 
Reis  instruments,  "single  words,  uttered  as  in  read- 
ing, speaking  and  the  like,  were  perceptible  indis- 
tinctly, notwithstanding,  here  also  the  inflections  of 
the  voice,  the  modulations  of  interrogation,  wonder, 
command,  etc.,  attained  distinct  expression." 


Prof.  Dolbear,  the  inventor  of  the  static  telephone, 
in  a  paper  on  the  telephone  read  before  the  Society  Do! hear  on 
of  Telephonic  Engineers,  March,  1882,  in  referring  invention, 
to  the  Reis  instruments,  stated: 

"The  speaker  could  testify  that  the  instrument 
would  talk  and  would  talk  well.  The  identical  in- 
struments  would  do  that,  so  that  Reis's  transmitters 
would  transmit,  consequently,  his  receivers  would 
receive;  and  Reis  did  transmit  and  receive  articulate 
speech  with  such  instruments." 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Moncel,  in  his  book  en- 
titled "The  Telephone,"  at  least  accords  to  Reis  the 
merit  of  being  the  starting-point  of  the  invention. 
He  says,  in  this  connection : 

"Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  just  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Reis  telephone  formed  the  starting- 
Jlknowi-   point  of  all  the  others;"  adding  these  pregnant 
Rcfstek-   words :  "It  is  probable  that,  in  this  manner,  as  in 
tphe°«artiiig  the  greater  number  of  modern  inventions,  the  origi- 
tdcphone  nal  inventor  obtained  only  insignificant  results,  and 
inventions.  ^\^\  \\  Was  the  man  who  first  succeeded  in  arranging 
his  apparatus  so  as  to  obtain  really  striking  results, 
that  received  the  honor  of  the  discovery  and  ren- 
dered it  popular." 

But  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  unwise  to 
enter  any  further  into  this  controversy  in  a  book  of 
this  character.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to 
give,  in  some  little  detail,  a  brief  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  telephone. 

In  a  memoir  published  by  Reis  in  the  "Jahresbe- 
richt"  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Frankfort,  for  the 
year  1 860-61,  entitled  "On  the  Telephone  by  the 
Galvanic  Current,"  he  clearly  states  both  the  prin- 
Reis's  clear  ci pies  according  to  which  sound  waves  are  propa- 
of  thl'pnn-  gated,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  waves  are  able 
telephone!16  to  carry  different  sounds  to  the  human  ear.  He  de- 
clares that  it  should  be  possible  to  transmit  such 
sounds  electrically.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  every 
tone  and  every  combination  of  tones  that  enters  the 
human  ear  causes  its  membrane  or  ear  drum  to  vi- 
brate, and  that  such  vibrations  can  all  be  rep- 
resented by  curves;  that  the  motions  of  these  vi- 
brations produce  the  sensations  of  sound,  and 
that  every  change  in  the  motion  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  change -in  the  sensation.    He  claims, 
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therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible,  at 
any  place  and  in  any  manner,  to  set  up  vibrations 
whose  curves  are  like  those  of  any  given  tone,  or 
combination  of  tones,  we  shall  receive  the  same  im- 
pression as  that  tone  or  combination  of  tones  would 
have  produced  upon  us. 

Reis  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  apparatus 
shown  in  our  Fig.  35,  as  follows : 


Fig.  35. — One  of  Reis's  early  forms  of  Telephone. 

"Taking  my  stand  On  the  preceding  principles,  I 
have  succeeded  in  constructing  an  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  I  am  in  a  position  to  reproduce  the 
tones  of  divers  instruments,  yes,  and  even  to  a  cer-  Reis's 
tain  degree  the  human  voice.    It  is  very  simple,  and  of  hls,p,lon 
can  be  clearly  explained  in  the  sequel,  by  aid  of  the te,ephooc- 
figure : 

"In  a  cube  of  wood,  r  s  t  u  v  w  x,  there  is  a  coni- 
cal hole,  a,  closed  at  one  side  by  the  membrane  b 
(made  of  the  lesser  intestine  of  the  pig),  upon  the 
middle  of  which  a  little  strip  of  platinum  is  ce- 
mented as  a  conductor  of  the  current  (or  electrode). 
This  is  united  with  the  binding-screw,  p.  From  the  Transmit 
binding-screw  n  there  passes  likewise  a  thin  strip 11 
of  metal  over  the  middle  of  the  membrane,  and  ter- 
minates here  in  a  little  platinum  wire  which  stands 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
strip. 
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"From  the  binding-screw,  p,  a  conducting-wire 
leads  through  the  battery  to  a  distant  station,  ends 
there  in  a  spiral  of  copper-wire,  overspun  with  silk, 
which  in  turn  passes  into  a  return-wire  that  leads  to 
the  binding-screw,  n. 

"The  spiral  at  the  distant  station  is  about  six 
inches  long,  consists  of  six  layers  of  thin  wire,  and 
receives  into  its  middle  as  a  core  a  knitting-needle, 
which  projects  about  two  inches  at  each  side.  By 
tving  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wire  the  spiral  rests  upon 
rumem.  twQ  bridges  of  a  sounding-box.  (This  whole  piece 
may  naturally  be  replaced  by  any  apparatus  by  means 
of  which  one  produces  the  well-known  'galvanic 
tones.') 

"If  now  tones,  or  combinations  of  tones,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cube,  so  that 
waves  of  sufficient  strength  enter  the  opening  a,  they 
will  set  the  membrane  b  in  vibration.  At  the  first 
condensation  the  hammer-shaped  little  wire  d  will 
be  pushed  back.  At  the  succeeding  rarefaction  it 
can  not  follow  the  return-vibration  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  current  going  through  the  little  strip 
(of  platinum)  remains  interrupted  so  long  as  until 
the  membrane,  driven  by  a  new  condensation,  presses 
the  little  strip  (coming  from  p)  against  d  once  more. 
In  this  way  each  sound-wave  effects  an  opening  and 
a  closing  of  the  current. 


"But  if  these  actions  follow  one  another  more 
rapidly  than  the  oscillations  due  to  the  elasticity  of 
the  iron  core,  then  the  atoms  can  not  travel  their 
entire  paths.  The  paths  travelled  over  become 
Action  shorter  the  more  rapidly  the  interruptions  occur,  and 
apJJratu,.  in  proportion  to  their  frequency.  The  iron  needle 
emits  no  longer  its  longitudinal  tone,  but  a  tone 
whose  pitch  corresponds  to  the  number  erf  interrup- 
tions (in  a  given  time).   But  this  is  saying  nothing 
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less  than  that  the  needle  reproduces  the  tone  which 
was  imparted  to  the  interrupting  apparatus."' 

The  appearance  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  A  form 
instruments,  as  contained  in  a  prospectus  of  instruc- 
tion prepared  by  Reis  to  accompany  instruments,  is 


of  the 
early  Reis 
transmitter 


Fig.  36. — Reis's  Transmitting  and  Receiving  Telephone  contained  in 

his  Prospectus. 

represented  in  Fig.  36.  At  A  is  the  telephone  or 
transmitting  instrument;  C  the  reproducing  appa- 
ratus or  receiver;  B  represents  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing wire  that  connects  the  two  stations.  The  electro- 
magnet, placed  on  the  side  of  the  transmitting 


Fig.  37.— Ycatcs's 


instrument,  is  for  the  purpose  of  signalling.  As  re- 
gards this  apparatus,  Reis,  in  this  prospectus,  says : 
"Besides  the  human  voice  (according  to  my  expe- 
rience), there  also  can  be  produced  the  tones  of  good 
organ  pipes." 
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One  of  the  Reis  telephone  sets  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Yeates,  an  instrument-maker  of  Dublin,  who  re- 
placed the  knitting-needle  electro-magnet  by  an  elec- 
tro-magnet mounted  on  a  sounding  box,  as  shown  in 
Fig-  37-  Yeates  exhibited  this  instrument  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,  in  No- 
vember, 1865,  when  singing  and  words  were  trans- 
mitted. 


Veates's 
receiver. 


Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  Reis^  invention, 
we  come  to  that  of  Bell.  Bell  filed  an  application 
for  a  United  States  patent  on  February  14,  1876. 
The  appearance  of  his  original  apparatus  is  shown 
in  Fig.  38.  This  apparatus  is  described  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  specification  as  follows : 


Fio.  38.— BcIT's  Original  Telephone.    This  form  was  employed  in  his 
patent  application  of  Feb.  14,  1876. 

"The  armature  c  is  fastened  loosely  by  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  uncovered  leg  d  of  the  electro-magnet 
description  ^  an(*  *ts  otner  extremity  is  attached  to  the  centre 
[dJphone.  °f  a  stretched  membrane,  a.  A  cone,  A,  is  used 
to  converge  sound-vibrations  upon  the  membrane. 
When  a  sound  is  uttered  in  the  cone  the  membrane, 
a,  is  set  in  vibration,  the  armature,  c,  is  forced  to 
partake  of  the  motion,  and  thus  electrical  undulations 
are  created  upon  the  circuit  E,b,e,f,g.  These  undula- 
tions are  similar  in  form  to  the  air  vibrations  caused 
by  the  sound:  that  is,  they  are  represented  graphi- 
cally by  similar  curves.  The  undulatory  current 
passing  through  the  electro-magnet,  f.  influences  its 
armature,  h,  to  copy  the  motion  of  the  armature  c. 
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A  similar  sound  to  that  uttered  into  A  is  then  heard 
to  proceed  from  L." 

This  form  of  apparatus  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  transmit  intelligible  speech.  Bell,  him- 
self, said  respecting  it,  "The  results  were  unsatis- 
factory and  discouraging."  Consequently,  he  had 
a  modified  form  of  the  instrument  constructed,  which 
he  exhibited,  during  the  summer  of  1876,  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  construction  and  appearance  of  this 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  39.    The  transmitter 


FlC.  39. —  Bell's  Modified  Telephone,  as  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  during  the  summer  of  1876. 

is  represented  at  A.    On  speaking  into  the  tube  T, 
a  to-and-fro  movement  or  vibration  is  imparted  to 
the  membrane  stretched  tightly  over  the  other  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  small,  light,  permanent  magnet  ns,  telephone 
cemented  to  the  membrane,  as  shown,  is  moved  to-at  th?uce< 
and- fro  before  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  M,  ExhKon 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  E.   The  magnetic  m  l8?6* 
flux  of  the  permanent  magnet  ns  is  caused  in  this 
way  to  empty  and  fill  the  coils  of  wire  wound  on 
the  electro-magnet  M,  so  that,  by  magneto-electric 
induction,  electrical  currents  are  generated  in  these 
coils.    Consequently,  the  currents  so  set  up  are 
alternating  currents,  and  change  the  direction  of 
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their  flow  in  exact  accordance  with  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  membrane.  Moreover,  the  inten- 
sity of  such  currents  corresponds  to  the  extent  of 
3pt2?lion  tne  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
»pparatu«.  alternating  currents  so  produced  traverse  the  con- 
ducting circuit,  and  reaching  the  receiving  end  of 
the  line,  produce  in  the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiver 
R  variations  both  in  the  strength  and  direction  of 
the  polarity  of  its  electro-magnetism,  thus  setting  up 
a  motion  in  an  iron  plate  or  diaphragm  placed  near 
the  pole  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  this  way  there 
are  reproduced  words  that  were  sung  or  spoken  in 
the  mouthpiece  at  T. 

In  the  specification  of  Bell's  first  patent,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made : 

"Electrical  undulations,  induced  by  the  vibration 
of  a  body  capable  of  inductive  action,  can  be  repre- 
"  sented  graphically,  without  error,  by  the  same  sinu- 

cxpiaiation  soidal  curve  which  expresses  the  vibration  of  the 
don  of  his  inducing  body  itself,  and  the  effect  of  its  vibration 
aPP  ra  us.  ^e  ^  ^  ^  as  above  stated,  the  rate  of  oscil- 
lation in  the  electrical  current  corresponds  to  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  inducing  body ;  that  is,  to  the 
pitch  of  the  sound  produced.  The  intensity  of  the 
current  varies  with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ; 
that  is,  with  the  loudness  of  the  sound ;  and  the  po- 
larity of  the  current  corresponds  to  the  direction  of 
the  vibrating  body ;  that  is,  to  the  condensations  and 
rarefactions  of  air  produced  by  the  vibration." 

This  explanation  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
5S*?of  given  by  Reis  in  i860.  Moreover,  the  curves  em- 
RcfaXd    P^yed  by  Bell  to  illustrate  these  principles  are  al- 

most  identical  with  those  employed  at  an  earlier 

date  by  Reis,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  1876,  exactly  the  same  day  on  which  Bell 
filed  his  application,  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  filed 
a  caveat  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  for  "A 
new  art  of  transmitting  vocal  sounds  telegraphi 
cally."   Like  Bell,  Gray  modified  his  form  of  appa- 
ratus, and  greatly  improved  it  for  the  transmission 
of  speech.    This  modified  form*  is  shown  in  Fig.  «™  af lSr 
40.    Here  the  transmitting  instrument  consists  of  Silfce 
a  mouthpiece,  T2,  into  which  a  person  speaks,  and  aBcVfi'Shis 
receiver,  T,  at  which  one  listens.   The  transmitter  is  ffflSSS. 
provided  with  a  diaphragm,  D1?  that  is,  a  circular 
plate,  formed  of  some  elastic  metal,  which  is  se- 
curely fixed  at  its  edges  to  the  larger  opening  of  the 
mouthpiece,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  ac- 


TVHt- 


Fig.  40. —  Gray's  Modified  form  of  Telephone.  Note  the  manner  in 
which  the  current  strength  is  varied  by  the  to-and-fro  movements  of 
the  diaphragm. 

cordance  with  the  complicated  vibrations  produced 
by  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  A  voltaic  battery, 
E,  grounded  at  G,  is  connected  with  the  line  through  J^g^' 
a  conducting  liquid,  J,  and  through  a  metallic  point  ^lep'Se. 
N,  connected  with  a  metallic  diaphragm,  Dx.  This 
liquid  substance  is  of  the  same  specific  resistance  as 
the  metal  point  which  dips  into  it,  and  is  incapable  of 
acting  chemically  on  such  point. 


When,  now,  a  speaker  talks  into  transmitter  T„ 
against  the  diaphragm  Dlt  the  diaphragm  vibrates 
to-and-fro,  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  will 
vary,  decreasing  as  the  diaphragm  moves  toward 
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the  liquid,  and  increasing  as  it  moves  away  from  it. 
Consequently,  these  to-and-fro  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  D,  vary  the  current  strength  which 
passes  over  the  line,  and  these  variations  reproduce, 
in  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  instrument  T,  all 
the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitting 
instrument,  so  that  one  listening  at  T  will  hear  all 
that  is  spoken  or  sung  at  Tt. 

During  the  autumn  of  1876,  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear, 
of  Boston,  made  a  great  improvement  in  telephonic 
Doibear.    apparatus,  by  means  of  which  it  became  possible  to 
employ  the  same  instrument  for  either  transmitting 
or  receiving  speech.   Dolbear  did  away  entirely  with 


Fig.  41. — Dolbcar's  Magneto- Mk-ctric  Telephone.  Note  the  manner 
in  which  the  transmitting  instrument  acts  as  a  voice-driven  dynamo, 
and  the  alternating  currents  generated  drive  the  receiving  instrument  as 
a  motor. 


the  voltaic  battery,  and  employed  permanent  mag- 
nets of  steel  at  both  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  station.  The  appearance  of  this 
form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  41,  where  the 
permanent  steel  magnet  N  S  is  provided,  near  one 
of  its  poles,  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  this 
pole  is  placed  near  a  diaphragm,  D,  made  of  thin, 
soft  sheet  iron.  A  similar  apparatus  is  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  In  this,  and  in  some  of  the 
Doibcafs  preceding,  apparatus,  the  ends  of  the  line  are  repre- 
Sectrk0"   sented  as  being  grounded;  that  is,  connected  with 

telephone.   metalJic  p]ates  that  are  sunk  jn  fa  eartn.     In  SUCh 

case,  the  earth  forms  a  part  of  the  .conducting  cir- 
cuit. On  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
telephone,  metallic  circuits  are  now  generally  em- 
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ployed  in  practice;  that  is,  circuits  in  which  a  con- 
ducting line  of  metal,  either  of  copper  or  iron,  is 
employed  for  both  the  transmission  and  the  return 
conductors. 

The  magneto-electric  telephone  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  ease  with  which  mechanical 
energy  can  be  changed  or  converted  into  electric 
energy,  and  electric  energy  changed  or  converted 
into  mechanical  energy.    The  plates  of  soft  iron,  25£!Jns* 
placed  near  the  permanent  magnet  poles,  are  ren-Smrfc0' 
dered  magnetic  by  induction.    These  plates,  taken  io8?one  a 
in  connection  with  the  coils  of  wire  surrounding  Jynamo. 
the  permanent  magnets,  constitute,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  dynamo-electric  machine  that  is  driven  by  the 
energy  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker.    The  mechani- 
cal energy  of  the  sound  waves  that  strike  against 
the  diaphragm  causes  it  to  move  toward  and  from 
the  pole  of  the  permanent  magnet.    During  these 
movements,  the  coils  of  insulated  wire  on  the  per- 
manent magnet  are  filled  with  and  emptied  of  mag- 
netic flux,  so  that  E.M.F.'s  are  produced  by  induction 
in  such  coils  just  as  they  are  in  the  coils  of  wire  on 
the  armature  of  the  dynamo  during  its  movements 
before  the  poles  of  the  field  magnets.    But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  any  dynamo  or  generator  is 
capable  of  acting  as  a  motor  when -its  circuit  is 
traversed  by  electric  currents.    Consequently,  the 
similar  combination  of  parts  at  the  other  end  of  the  Saving 
line  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  electric  motor,  so  that,  Smrfcto' 
when  the  alternating  electric  currents  transmitted  SeSiSJic 
over  the  line  wire  are  passed  through  the  coils  of 
this  electric  motor,  the  diaphragm  of  soft  iron  will 
be  caused  to  move  toward  and  from  the  magnet 
poles,  so  as  to  exactly  reproduce  the  movements  of 
the  transmitting  diaphragm  that  produced  such  cur- 
rents. 

vol.  in. — e 


motor. 
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In  order  to  render  this  clear,  let  us  take  the  case 
of  the  magnetic  telephone  and  circuit,  shown  in  Fig. 
42,  where,  at  each  end  of  the  line,  a  steel  bar  is 
provided  with  a  magnetizing  coil,  wrapped  around 
it  near  one  of  its  ends,  and  placed,  as  shown,  near  a 
diaphragm  of  soft  sheet  iron.  Now  let  us  suppose 
that  a  circuit  is  formed  of  these  two  instruments,  as 
shown,  and  consider  what  will  happen  when  a  single 
movement  of  the  diaphragm  occurs  at  either  end. 
Let  us  say  the  diaphragm  a  is  moved  toward  the 
magnet  pole.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  coils 
of  wire  on  the  magnet  will  be  filled  with  magnetic 
flux  from  a,  and  currents  will  be  produced  which 
flow,  say-  in  a  direction  in  which  they  leave  the  coil, 
and,  passing  through  the  ground,  enter  the  coil  of 


Fic.  42. — Magneto- Electric  Telephone  and  Circuit.  Note  that  here 
there  is  no  voltaic  battery,  the  magnetic  flux  being  produced  by  the 
magnetism  oi  the  permanent  magnets  and  the  amount  of  flux  passing 
through  the  coils  being  varied  by  the  movements  of  the  soft  iron 
armatures  or  diaphragms. 


wire  at  b.  Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  this  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  coil  of  wire  b,  increases  its 
magnetism,  and,  therefore,  draws  or  attracts  the  dia- 
phragm at  bj  and  so  causes  it  to  move  toward  the 
pole.  If  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  diaphragm  at  a 
moves  from  its  magnet  pole,  a  current  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  coils  at  a,  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
will  now  leave  the  coil  and  flow  over  the  line,  and, 
passing  through  the  coil  of  wire  at  b,  will  weaken 
its  magnetism,  and  so  permit  the  elasticity  of  the 
diaphragm  at  b  to  move  it  away  from  the  magnet 
pole.  In  this  way,  any  movement  of  the  diaphragm 
at  a  will  be  capable  of  producing  currents  that  will 
cause  exactly  similar  movements  to  take  place  in  the 
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cliaphragm  at  b.   Consequently,  any  one  listening  at 
b  will  be  able  to  hear  whatever  is  spoken  at  a.    In  which*? 
actual  practice,  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  j^u^em 
to  place  both  transmitting  and  receiving  instru- opcrate9, 
ments  at  each  end  of  the  line,  to  employ  a  vol- 
taic battery  or  other  source  to  send  currents  through 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  placed  on  the  re- 
ceiving instruments,  and  to  employ  a  metallic  circuit 
instead  of  a  ground-return. 

Both  Bell  and  Gray  appear  to  have  been  led  to 
their  inventions  in  the  telephone  by  reason  of  their 
prior  work  in  the  field  of  multiple  telegraphy.  Both 
of  these  inventors  had  devised  practical  means  for 
rendering  it  possible  simultaneously  to  transmit  sev- 
eral messages  over  a  telegraph  wire  by  employing 
currents  corresponding  to  different  sounds  or  tones 
on  the  line,  and  so  arranging  the  receiving  instru- 
ments that  each  instrument  would  be  able  to  respond 
to  only  a  single  one  of  these  tones. 

At  about  this  time  Edison  also  was  experiment- 
ing with  a  system  of  multiple  telegraphy,  and  among 
his  many  experiments  in  this  direction  he  employed 
a  Reis  transmitter,  in  which  a  drop  of  water  was  in-  how 
serted  between  the  platinum  point  and  the  dia-  began  his 
phragm.  He  employed,  in  connection  with  this 
transmitter,  a  variety  of  electro-magnetic  receiver, 8ation8, 
in  which  an  electro-magnet  was  provided  with  a 
circular  diaphragm  of  thin  sheet  iron.  At  first  Edi- 
son proposed  to  employ  various  conducting  liquids, 
into  which  a  conducting  metallic  point,  connected 
with  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  dipped,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gray  telephone.  He  afterward  aban- 
doned this  method,  and  replaced  the  liquid  by  va- 
rious conducting  powders,  such  as  metallic  powders, 
powdered  carbon,  graphite,  etc.   In  this,  as  we  shall 
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shortly  see,  he  made  a  great  improvement  in  the 
telephone. 

Several  inventors  have  followed  Edison  in  the 
tdephone  employment  of  granular  carbon  for  telephone  trans- 
transmitter.  mjtters  such  transmitters  are  called  dust  trans- 
mitters. Their  general  construction  will  be  better 
understood  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  43.  Here 
BBB  is  a  wooden  box,  provided  with  a  cover  CC,  in 
the  shape  of  the  mouthpiece  shown.  A  diaphragm 
P,  of  platinum  foil,  is  clamped  at  its  edges  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  circular  carbon  plate,  N,  is  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  platinum  plate  P  as  to 
leave  a  small  circular  recess  that  is  filled  with  the 


Fig.  43.— Dust  Transmitter  for  Telephone.  Note  the  position  of  the 
dust  between  N  and  P,  to  which  the  terminals  T  and  T'  are  respec- 
tively connected. 


granular  carbon.  The  battery  terminals  T,  Tlf  are 
connected  respectively  to  the  carbon  and  the  plati- 
num plates.  When  the  sound  waves  strike  against 
the  diaphragm  and  cause  it  to  move  to-and-fro,  the 
resistance  of  the  granular  carbon  will  be  varied,  and 
will  produce  corresponding  variations  in  the  amount 
of  current  that  passes  through  the  line,  Conse- 
Action  quently,  there  will  be  reproduced,  at  the  receiving 
r/anStter.  diaphragm,  movements  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  transmitting  diaphragm.  Besides  the  granular 
carbon  transmitter,  Edison  also  constructed  carbon 
transmitters  made  of  solid  buttons  of  carbon,  placed 
between  a  movable  and  a  fixed  diaphragm. 
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Dolbear,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  electro-magnetic  telephone,  devised 
a  form  of  receiver  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
receiving  diaphragm  were  produced  by  electro-static 
attractions  and  repulsions.  This  ingenious  piece 
of  apparatus  depends  on  the  well-known  fact  that 
similar  charges  repel  each  other  and  dissimilar 
charges  attract  each  other.  As  is  well  known,  in  the 
case  of  the  induction  coil,  when  a  battery  current  is 
sent  through  the  primary,  there  is  produced  in  the  SSSST  * 
secondary  coil,  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  pri-Slph0ne 
mary  circuit,  a  current  that  flows  in  the  opposite recelver' 
direction  to  that  in  the  primary,  and  that  a  current 
is  similarly  produced  in  the  secondary,  which  flows 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  primary  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  the  primary  circuit.  When 
the  terminals  of  the  secondary  are  not  connected,  in- 
stead of  the  current  passing,  there  will  simply  be 
E.M.F.'s  produced,  that  will  cause  the  potential  of 
one  of  the  terminals  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
other.  In  other  words,  an  induction  coil  can  be 
employed  to  produce  electric  charges. 


Dolbear  employed  the  above-mentioned  principle 
for  the  production  of  an  electro-static  telephone  in 
the  following  manner:    Two  metallic  disks,  C  and 
D,  Fig.  44,  covered  with  a  film  of  varnish,  and  in-  Construe* 
sulated  from  each  other  by  hard  rubber  or  other  suit-  operation  of 
able  material,  have  an  air  space  left  between  them,  electro- 
One  plate  only  is  left  free  to  move  under  the  influ-  JSSphooe. 
ence  of  the  electric  charges  on  the  two  plates.  A 
suitable  mouthpiece,  C,  is  provided,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.    These  disks  act  like  a  Leyden  jar,  the  air 
space  between  them  being  the  dielectric,  and,  like 
any  other  Leyden  jar,  may  receive  a  permanent 
charge,  and  act  like  an  exceedingly  sensitive  electro- 
scope. In  practice,  the  two  plates  are  connected  with 
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the  two  terminals  of  an  induction  coil.  The  circuit 
of  the  primary  is  connected  with  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter of  any  suitable  type.  When  a  speaker  talks 
against  such  transmitter,  he  interrupts  or  varies  the 
current  through  the  primary,  and  thus  causes  an 
action  to  occur  in  the  secondary,  which  results  in 
variations  of  the  charges  on  the  plates  of  the  re- 
ceiver, so  that  whatever  is  spoken  into  the  trans- 
mitter can  be  heard  in  the  receiver. 


Fig.   44. —  Dolbear's  Electro-static  Telephone.    Note  the  Leyden  jar 
formed  by  the  plate*  C  and  D  with  their  intervening  air  space. 

A  form  of  apparatus  produced  during  the  early 
days  of  the  telephone  by  Professor  Hughes,  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  faint,  indistinct 
Hughes's  soun<^s  distinctly  audible,  depended  for  its  operation 
microphone  on  the  changes  that  result  in  the  resistance  of  loose 
contacts.  This  apparatus  was  called  the  micro- 
phone, and  was,  in  reality,  but  one  of  the  many 
forms  that  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  telephone 
transmitter.  For  example,  the  Edison  granular 
transmitter  was  a  variety  of  microphone,  as  was 
also  Edison's  transmitter,  in  which  the  solid  button 
of  carbon  was  employed.  Indeed,  even  the  plati- 
num point,  which,  in  the  early  form  of  the  Reis 
transmitter,  pressed  against  the  platinum  contact 
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cemented  to  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  was  a 
microphone.  In  all  cases  of  loose  contacts,  the  faint- 
est sound  or  whisper  causes  the  sound  waves  that 
impinge  against  the  loose  contacts  to  alter  the  resis- 
tance of  any  circuit  in  which  they  are  placed,  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  sounds  to  be  heard  in  a  telephone 
receiver  connected  with  such  circuit. 

The  loose  contact  of  the  microphone  may  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  form  first  given  to  it  is 
shown  in  Fig.  45,  where  a  rod  of  carbon,  E,  pointed 


Fig.  45. — Hughes's  Microphone.  Note  the  loose  contacts  between  the 
double-pointed  carbon  pencil  E  and  the  supporting  carbons  B  and  C 


at  both  ends,  is  inserted  in  small  holes  near  the  ends 
of  two  crosspieces  of  carbon,  B  and  C,  supported  on 
a  wooden  board,  A,  which  acts  as  a  sounding-board.  Jjjgjjjjj 
Conducting  wires,  a  and  b,  were  connected  respec- 
tively to  the  crosspieces  C  and  B.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, talking  or  singing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sounding-board  could  be  heard  in  a  tele- 
phone receiver,  placed  in  circuit  with  the  microphone 
and  the  voltaic  battery. 

Another  form  of  microphone  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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46,  where  loose  and  imperfect  contacts  are  ob- 
tained by  a  number  of  nails,  c,  d ',  c,  placed  in  the 
position  shown.  Here  two  of  the  nails  are  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  the  battery  P,  and  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  telephone  T.  If  these  nails  are  bridged 
over  by  a  third  nail,  placed  across  them  as  shown  at 
<fy  speaking  or  singing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
nails  will  vary  their  resistance.  Any  one,  therefore, 
listening  at  the  telephone  connected  with  the  circuit, 
will  be  able  to  hear  what  is  spoken  or  sung  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  nails. 


Fic.  46. —  Simple  Microphone  Circuit. 


It  was  properly  regarded,  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  microphone,  as  a  very  remarkable 
jo  hear  a  circumstance  that  the  instrument  was  so  delicate 

fly  walk. 

that  the  mere  wralking  of  a  fly  over  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  instrument  could  be  distinctly  heard 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Indeed,  by  employing 
a  powerful  battery,  the  loudness  of  the  fly's  foot- 
steps was  so  increased  that  some  observers  have  de- 
clared that  the  sounds  approached  in  loudness  those 
of  the  tramping  of  a  horse. 

In  addition  to  the  early  work  of  Reis,  Bell,  Dol- 
worTof"*  Dear»  and  Edison,  there  should  some  reference  be 
fenSigh c*  made  to  that  of  James  W.  McDonough,  who  filed 
an  application  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 


REJS,    BELL,    GRAY,   AND   DOLBEAR  H5 

on  the  ioth  of  April,  1876,  for  what  he  called  the 
"Teleloge,"  or  means  for  transmitting  articulate 
sounds  from  one  place  to  another  through  the  me- 
dium of  electricity.  McDonough  was  one  of  the 
many  parties  who  were  included  in  the  famous  in- 
terference suits  with  Bell  in  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office,  for  priority  of  invention  of  the  speaking 
telephone.  The  suits  were  long  and  bitterly  fought, 
and  included,  besides  Edison,  Dolbear,  Gray,  and 
McDonough,  Berliner,  Blake,  and  others.  The  final 
result  of  the  interference  was  the  award  to  Bell  of 
a  general  patent. 

There  was  still  another  claimant  for  the  honors 
and  profits  of  the  invention  of  the  telephone;  viz., 
Daniel  Drawbaugh,  who  claims  to  carry  the  dateBraw-1 
of  his  invention  far  back  of  the  others,  but  we  have  baugh' 
already  given  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  art 
as  much  space  as  can  be  spared,  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  to  the  mere  reference  as 
above. 
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SOME  ACCESSORIES   OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

"The  difference  between  Edison's  carbon  transmitter,  and 
the  microphone  in  its  simple  form  as  constructed  by  Hughes, 
is  very  slight;  but  the  Edison  form  has  disappeared,  and  in 
the  .same  way  as  all  magnetic  telephones  are  more  or  less 
imitations  or  modifications  of  the  original  Bell  instrument,  so 
alt  carbon  transmitters  are  now  modifications  of  Hughes'  in- 
genious apparatus.  The.  number  of  these  imitations  is  legion ; 
but  most  of  them  are  modifications  without  much  practical 
value." — The  Telephone:  Preece  and  Maier 


HE  telephone,  as  it  is  in  use  to-day,  in  this 


and  other  parts  of  the  world,  almost  inva- 


*  riably  employs  the  microphone  carbon  trans- 
mitter in  the  form  of  a  granular  carbon  or  a  dust 
transmitter.  Carbon,  first  employed  in  telephony 
by  Edison,  possesses  great  advantages  over  any 
other  substance  for  microphone  transmitters,  mainly 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  unlike  most 
other  substances  capable  of  being  employed  for  this 
purpose,  carbon  is  practically  unalterable  in  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  since  it  is  not  rusted  or 
oxidized  by  air,  as  are  most  of  the  ordinary  metals. 
In  the  second  place,  unlike  these  metals,  its  electric 
resistance  decreases  as  its  temperature  increases. 

There  is  even  yet  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
just  how  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the  resistance 
of  a  telephone  transmitting  circuit  containing  two 
carbon  surfaces  in  microphonic  contact.  It  is,  how- 
ever, conceded  by  most  that  the  nature  of  this  action 
is  as  follows:  whenever,  under  the  influence  of 
sound  waves,  an  increase  of  pressure  is  brought  to 
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bear  against  the  carbon  contacts,  the  first  effect  is 
to  increase  the  extent  of  surfaces  in  contact,  and 
thus  decrease  the  resistance.  The  increase  of  current 
that  will  then  pass  through  such  circuit  will  cause  an 
increase  in  temperature  at  the  contact  surfaces,  and 
such  increase  in  temperature  will  still  further  de- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  thus  still 
further  increase  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  it.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  carbon,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  now  employed  in  practically 
all  the  great  commercial  installations  of  the  tele- 
phone. 


Fig.  47. —  Blake  Telephone  Transmitter. 

A  form  of  carbon  transmitter,  that  was  very  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  United  States  until  quite 
recently,  is  known  as  the  Blake  transmitter,  an  in-  tioTo™ 
vention  of  Francis  Blake,  of  Boston.  This  transmit-  Sr£n." 
ter  is  seen  in  Fig.  47,  in  front  and  in  sectional 
views.  A  metallic  ring,  B,  serves  as  a  frame  for 
holding  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument.  The 
diaphragm  C,  against  which  the  sound  waves  pro- 
duced by  the  speaker's  voice  strike,  is  formed  of  a 
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fairly  heavy  piece  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  firmly  sup- 
ported in  a  frame  against  a  rubber  ring,  r.  Two 
damping  springs,  D,  D,  bear  against  the  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  in  the  positions  shown.  These  springs 
rest  on  small  pieces  of  rubber,  a,  a.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  employ  damping  springs  in  trans- 
mitting diaphragms,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great 
movements  of  the  diaphragm,  as  well  as  to  keep 
portions  of  the  plate  from  vibrating,  it  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ensure  the  best  operation  of  the 
instrument  that  the  plate  vibrate  as  a  whole.  An 
adjusting  lever,  F,  attached  to  a  spring,  /,  is  pro- 
vided at  its  lower  end  with  an  adjusting  screw,  G. 
A  small  bar  of  platinum,  t\  has  one  of  its  ends  rest- 
ing against  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  while  its 
other  end  terminates  in  a  blunt  point  that  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  back  electrode  e\  consisting  of  a  block 
of  carbon.  The  front  electrode  e  is  independently 
supported  on  a  light  spring,  r,  mounted  on  the  lever 
F,  but  insulated  from  it.  The  back  electrode  e  is 
set  in  a  brass  block,  G,  of  considerable  weight, 
mounted  on  the  spring  d.  The  springs  d  and  c  tend 
to  oppose  each  other.  In  this  transmitter,  there- 
fore, both  electrodes  are  supported  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  move  freely  with  the  diaphragm.  The 
outer  electrode,  however,  on  account* of  its  weight, 


JpJJSton'  o^rs,  by  reason  of  its  inertia,  sufficient  resistance  to 
transmitter. tne  small  and  rapid  movements  of  the  diaphragm 


jper 

of  Blake 

er. 

to  produce  variations  in  the  pressure  between  the 
electrodes,  and  so  produce  changes  in  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit.  I  is  an  induction  coil,  whose  circuits 
are  connected  with  the  two  electrodes.  The  Blake 
transmitter  is  a  very  sensitive  instrument.  It  was 
subject,  however,  to  some  difficulties  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  has  lately  been  almost  entirely  replaced, 
especially  for  long-distance  transmission,  by  a  form 
of  transmitter  called  the  solid  back  transmitter. 
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The  solid  back  transmitter  is  another  form  of  the 
granular  carbon  transmitter.  Its  general  appearance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  a  section  of  the  instrument 
being  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  and  the 
separate  parts  of  the  resistance  button  being  shown tran811 
at  the  bottom.  The  diaphragm  D,  receiving  the 
sound  waves,  is  made  of  a  sheet  of  aluminium,  is 
held  securely  in  place  between  two  rubber  rings,  and 
is  provided  with  two  damping  springs  f,  f,  as  in  the 
Blake  transmitter.  Two  blocks  of  carbon,  B  and 
E,  serve  respectively  as  the  front  and  back  electrodes. 


Fig.  48. — Details  of  Solid-back  Telephone  Transmitter. 

B  is  immovable,  being  supported  in  a  heavy  metallic 
block,  W,  while  E  is  carried  on  the  face  of  a  metallic 
piece,  b,  furnished  with  a  screw-threaded  portion,  p\ 
which  serves  to  connect  it  rigidly  with  the  centre 
of  the  diaphragm  D,  and  is,  therefore,  movable.  A 
mica  washer,  m,  sufficiently  large  to  completely  General 
cover  the  cavity  in  the  block  W,  when  the  elec-  SSXS? 
trodes  are  in  place,  is  supported  on  the  enlarged  SoHdXJcV 
screw-threaded  portion  />  of  the  metallic  piece  b.  The ,ranMnItte 
carbon  electrodes  are  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
than  the  interior  of  W,  which  is  lined  with  paper. 


c 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  fairly  considerable  space 
around  the  electrodes,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  space 
between  the  carbon  electrodes,  is  filled  with  granular 
carbon.  Any  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  D,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sound  waves,  is  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  front  electrode  E,  which  is  able  to  vi- 
brate by  reason  of  the  elasticity  of  the  mica  washer 
m,  the  back  electrode  being  stationary.  A  better 
general  idea  of  the  solid-back  transmitter  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sectional  view  of  the  instrument 
shown  in  Fig.  49. 


FiC.  49.— Sectional  View  of  Solid-back  Telephone  Transmitter. 


Carbon 
transmit- 
ter cause 
of  change. 


It  was  the  introduction  of  the  carbon  transmitter 
that  practically  caused  the  change  to  be  made  in  the 
practice  that  was  generally  followed  before  such  in- 
troduction, in*the  employment  of  the  same  character 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments.  The 
magneto-electric  telephones  introduced  into  the  art 
by  Dolbear,  and  afterward  employed  by  Bell,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  42,  were  of  this  type,  so  that  the 
same  instrument  could  be  used  alternately  as  a 
transmitter  and  as  a  receiver.    Before  the  use  of  the 
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carbon  transmitter,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  tones  reproduced  in  the 
telephone  receiver,  and,  although  some  of  these  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  fairly  great  increase,  yet  such 
increase  was,  as  a  rule,  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  the  clearness  of  the  transmitted  speech. 

The  use  of  the  microphone  transmitter,  of  course, 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  transmitting  and  a  receiv- 
ing instrument  at  each  end  of  the  line.    By  the  use 
of  improved  forms  of  carbon  transmitters,  the  SdSiSfiS* 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  transmitted  speech 

phonic  com- 

were  considerably  improved.  But  there  was  another  muQication 
instrument  added  about  this  time  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  distance  over  which  it  was  possible  to 
transmit  speech.  This  was  the  induction  coil,  a  piece 
of  apparatus  that  is  now  invariably  employed  in  con- 
nection with  telephonic  transmission.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  this 
important  accessory  to  the  telephone. 

Where  a  telephonic  circuit  employs  a  microphone 
transmitter,  the  operation  of  the  receiving  instru- 
ment is  dependent  entirely  on  the  variations  in  the 
current  strength  sent  over  the  line,  by  reason  ofwhythe 
variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  microphone  con-  JSift? 5on 
tacts,  and  is  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  air-  Jj!™  £ 
rent  that  is  constantly  passing.    Even  in  the  most tc,cphonJr- 
delicate  forms  of  microphonic  transmitters,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  solid-back  transmitter  just  described, 
the  total  variation  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
resistance  of  the  contacts  under  the  influence  of  the 
sound  waves  is  at  the  best  but  small.   For  success- 
ful operation,  it  is  necessary  that  this  small  resistance 
shall  constitute  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit,  and  this  is  done  by  the  use 
of  the  induction  coil  in  the  following  manner: 
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The  total  resistance  of  a  telephone  circuit  em- 
ployed for  fairly  long-distance  transmission  may 
amount  to  say  1,000  ohms.    The  greatest  variation 
in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  of  a  modern  micro- 
phonic contact  would  not  amount  to  more  than  say 
i  ohm.    If,  therefore,  a  microphonic  transmitter  be 
placed  directly  in  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  1,000 
ohms,  and  is  able,  at  the  best,  to  change  the  resist- 
ance of  such  circuit  to  the  extent  of  but  1  ohm,  this 
4suSKe  would  only  amount  to  a  change  in  the  total  resistance 
JJJJ1*'  of  the  circuit  ofT,7f*n>of  its  value,  and  the  decrease  in 
SSSSiuff  tne  strength  of  the  current  flowing  through  the  line 
dreuM    would  only  be  i,hjs  of  its  value.    If,  however,  this 
Sncc."    transmitter  be  placed  in  a  local  circuit  consisting  of 
the  primary  of  an  induction  coil  and  a  local  battery, 
whose  resistance  need  not  be  greater  than  say  5 
ohms,  then  a  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
tacts of  1  ohm  would  amount  to  a  change  as  great  as 
}i  of  the  total  resistance,  so  that  a  change  of  yi  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  current  passing  in  the  circuit 
might  be  obtained.    An  induction  coil  will,  there- 
fore, permit  the  sound  waves  to  produce  a  much 
greater  variation  in  the  current  strength  passing  in 
the  line  than  would  be  possible  were  the  microphonic 
contacts  placed  directly  in  the  line  circuit. 

The  local  circuit  of  low  resistance  obtained  by  the 
use  of  an  induction  coil  is  shown  in  Fig.  50.  Here 
P,  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil,  together  with 
B,  a  small  battery,  are  placed  in  the  low-resistance 
closed  circuit  shown ;  while  S,  the  secondary  of  the 
coil,  and  K,  the  telephone,  are  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  LL',  the  transmission  line. 

But  there  is  another  advantage  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  induction  coil.  By  making  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  induction  coil  much 


Local  low- 
resistance 
circuit. 
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greater  than  in  the  primary  circuit,  there  will  be  ob- 
tained an  increase  in  the  voltage  of  the  current  trans- 
mitted over  the  line.   This  permits  a  higher  E.M.F.  id£2S*e 
to  be  employed  on  the  transmission  line,  so  that  the*^^ 
transmission  can  be  made  over  much  greater  dis-  tk>kD!St 
tances,  with  the  use  of  much  higher  resistances  in 
the  line,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Edison 
first  employed  the  induction  coil  in  telephony,  and 
made  this  great  improvement  in  the  art. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  the  magneto-electric  telephone  consists 
practically  of  a  dynamo  or  generator  driven  by  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  coupled  with  a  motor  operated 


Fig.  50.— Low-reaistance  Circuit  containing  Microphone  Contact  and 
Primary  of  Induction  Coil. 

by  the  currents  so  produced.  In  the  art  of  telephony, 

as  improved  by  the  use  of  an  induction  coil,  we  have, 

in  addition  to  an  indirect  combination  of  a  gen- Jounce*" 

erator  and  a  motor,  the  additional  feature  of  a  long-  EraSS 

distance  transmission  system,  in  which  a  step-up 81011  llne 

transformer  is  ingeniously  employed  to  raise  the 

pressure  transmitted  over  the  transmission  line. 

Since  the  carbon  transmitter  merely  varies  the 
strength  of  the  current  passing,  producing  what  has 
been  called  an  undulatory  current,  whose  direction 
is  always  the  same,  its  strength  varying  with  the 
alternate  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  diaphragm,  it 
follows  that  undulatory  currents,  and  not  alternat- 
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ing  currents,  pass  through  the  primary  of  the  induc- 
tion coil.  The  currents  produced  in  the  secondary, 
however,  are  alternating-  currents.  Care  is  there- 
fore necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  induction 
raSSonc  co^  f°r  telephonic  purposes,  to  properly  proportion 
the  lengths  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  best  results.  A  form  of  induction 
coil  employed  by  the  Western  Telephone  Construc- 
tion Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  The  core  is 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  500  wires  of  soft  iron,  placed 
inside  a  fibre  tube,  provided  with  ends  at  E.  In 


Induction 
coil  of 


Construe 
tloo  Com 
pany. 


FlG.   5:. — Induction  Coil   for  Telephone   Work.     Western  Telephone 
Construction  Company's  type. 


other  words,  the  core  of  the  induction  coil  is  lami- 
nated. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  eddy  currents,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  operation  of  the  coil.  A  primary, 
consisting  of  at)out  200  turns  of  silk-covered  wire 
of  fairly  large  diameter  (No.  20,  B.  &  S.  wire 
gauge),  is  wound  on  the  outside  of  the  fibre  tulie. 
Several  layers  of  oiled  paper  are  then  wrapped  over 
the  primary,  when  some  1,400  double  turns  of  a 
thinner  wire  are  wrapped  side  by  side  over  the  pri- 
mary. These  wires,  when  connected  in  parallel, 
have  a  resistance  about  eoual  to  what  would  be  pro- 
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duced  by  a  single  length  of  No.  31,  of  the  B.  &  S. 
gauge.  The  resistance  of  the  primary  coils  is  .38 
ohms,  and  that  of  the  secondary  coil  is  about  75 
ohms. 

The  induction  coil  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  same 
box  as  the  transmitter,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Blake 
transmitter,  shown  in  connection  with  Fig.  47- 
The  resistance  coil  is  also  sometimes  placed  in  the 
desk  set  of  transmitter  and  receiver. 


The  voltaic  batteries  employed  in  connection  with 
induction  coils  are  of  various  types.  Some  form 
of  the  Leclanche  type  is  generally  employed.  Such 
batteries  possess  the  advantages  of  being  cheap,  of 
being  readily  kept  in  order,  only  requiring  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and,  moreover,  of  having  a  comparatively  low  storage 
resistance,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in  tele-  bal,eries- 
phonic  practice.  Storage  batteries  are  also  employed 
extensively  for  telephone  work,  their  high  E.M.F. 
(2.2  volts)  and  low  electric  resistance  eminently 
fitting  them  for  this  work.  They  are  employed 
where  a  large  current  strength  is  required  for  oper- 
ating a  great  number  of  transmitters,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  large  central  stations. 

In  any  system  of  telephonic  communication,  some 
means  must  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  the  'phone. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  art,  a  common  vibrating 
bell,  operated  by  direct  current  from  a  small  voltaic 
battery,  was  employed.  As  the  distance  of  trans- 
mission increased,  however,  it  was  found  that  such 
batteries  were  unsuited  to  operate  distant  call  bells. 
This  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  employment  of 
a  hand-operated  magneto-generator ;  although  some- 
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times  steam-driven  generators  are  used.  Such  a 
generator,  connected  to  the  circuit  of  a  call-bell,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  generator  employs  a  shut- 
Jlnemor.  tie-wound  armature,  of  the  Siemens  type,  rotated 
in  a  bipolar  field,  formed  by  connecting  the  cast- 
iron  pole  pieces  P,  P,  to  the  poles  of  permanent  mag- 
net N  S.  No  commutator  is  employed,  alternating 
currents  being  applied  directly  for  the  operation  of 
the  call-bell. 


s 


Fig.  52. — Circuit  of  Magneto-generator  and  Ringer.  Note  tbe  posi- 
tion of  the  shuttle-wound  armature  between  the  pole  pieces  P,  P,  of 
the  permanent  horseshoe  magnet  N  S. 


The  call  apparatus  is  shown  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  figure,  and  is  of  the  type  generally  known  as 
a  polarized  bell  or  ringer.  It  is  provided  with  mag- 
netizing coils,  C,  C,  connected  directly  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  armature  A.  The  soft  iron  armature  A', 
ESfJr1"1  of  the  call-bell,  is  provided  with  a  striking  lever  or 
nnger.  hammer,  H.  This  armature  is  pivoted  in  front  of 
the  magnet  poles  of  C,  C,  and  both  the  armature 
and  the  cores  of  the  electro-magnet  are  permanently 
magnetized  or  polarized  by  means  of  the  permanent 
magnet  ns.  This  magnet  produces  south  magnetism 
in  the  armature  A\  and  north  magnetism  in  the  pole 
pieces,  the  two  coils  C,  C,  being  oppositely  wound, 
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so  that  the  passage  of  alternating  currents  through 
thern  tends  to' strengthen  the  magnetism  of  one  pole, 
and  to  weaken  the  magnetism  of  the  other  pole.  The 
passage  of  alternating  currents,  therefore,  through 
the  coils  C,  C,  causes  the  polarity  to  rapidly  vary, 
and  the  hammer  H  to  be  rapidly  moved  between  the 
poles,  thus  sounding  the  bells  B,  B. 

The  high  resistance  of  the  many  turns  of  wire 
wound  on  the  armature  of  the  magneto-generator,  jSSST 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  as  high  as  650  ohms,  makes  feiSSwr. 
it  desirable  in  practice  to  employ  some  device  for 


Fig.  53.— Automatic  Armature  Shunt  for  Magneto-generator. 


cutting  the  armature  out  of  the  circuit  when  the 
generator  is  not  in  use.  There  are  many  devices 
that  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  At  first 
it  was  done  by  some  hand  operation,  but  it  is  now 
generally  effected  by  means  of  an  automatic  device 
generally  called  an  automatic  shunt.  A  form  of 
shunt  in  very  general  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  Here 
a  gear  wheel,  G,  mounted  on  the  crank  shaft  S,  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  move  freely  through  a  small 
fractional  part  of  one  rotation.  When  the  genera- 
tor is  at  rest,  the  line  current  entering  at  a  passes 
through  a  circuit  of  practically  no  resistance,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  crank  shaft  and  the  spring  0,  to  the 
other  line  terminal  a.  When,  however,  the  crank 
is  turned,  a  pin,  p,  rises  out  of  a  notch  in  the  hub 
of  the  gear  wheel,  and  so  draws  the  shaft  out  of 
contact  with  the  spring  O,  thus  breaking  the  shunt 
path  of  low  resistance  around  the  armature,  and 
placing  the  latter  in  the  circuit. 


Fig.  54.— Magneto-generator  for  Telephone  Call. 

A  magneto-generator  is  shown  in  Fig.  54.  Here 
the  bipolar  field  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  three  per- 
manent horseshoe  magnets.  The  magnets  of  the 
call-bell  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the  box,  the 
striking  lever  passing  through  an  opening  in  the 


Fig.  55. —  Magneto  Ringer.  Note  the  position  of  the  permanent 
magnet  employed  for  polarizing  the  soft  iron  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 

box  as  shown.  The  appearance  of  a  magneto-bell 
ringer  is  shown  in  Fig.  55,  the  permanent  magnet 
employed  for  polarizing  both  the  cores  of  the  electro- 
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magnets  and  its  armature  being  shown  in  front  of 
the  two  magnet  cores. 

Where  the  telephone  is  placed  in  such  position  in 
a  house  that  the  people  may,  at  times,  be  too  far 
from  the  call-l>ell  to  be  able  to  hear  it,  an  additional 


Fig.  56. —  Extension  Call-Hell.    Note  that  this  call-bell  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  magneto  ringer  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

call-bell,  called  an  extension  bell,  is  employed.  Such 
a  bell  is  simply  an  additional  bell  placed  in  the  call 
circuit,  and  is  of  the  same  general  type  and  con-  Jjgjgjf" 
struction  as  the  call-bell  already  described.  An  ex- 
tension bell  is  represented  in  Fig.  56.  An  exami- 
nation of  this  figure  will  show  that  it  is  similar  in 
its  construction  to  those  of  the  preceding  figures. 


Fig.  57. —  Single-pole  Telephone  Receiver. 


Various  forms  are  given  to  telephone  receivers. 
Perhaps  the  greater  number  of  receiving  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  United  States  consist  of  a 
compound  permanent  bar  magnet,  placed  inside  a 
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shell  or  casing  of  hard  rubber.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  receiver  is  shown  in  Fig.  57,  and 
the  general  construction  of  the  bar  magnet  in  Fig. 
58.  The  bar  magnet  is  provided  at  one  of  its 
ends  with  a  pole  piece  of  soft  iron,  on  which  a  coil 
of  insulated  wire  is  wound.  This  coil  generally 
d«!£m  consists  of  two  parallel  wires  (No.  38,  B.  &  S. 
*gnct>  gauge) .  having  a  total  resistance  of  75  ohms.  The 
end  of  the  soft  iron  pole  piece  is  placed  near  a 
diaphragm,  consisting  of  sheet  iron  about  jhis  of 
an  inch  thick. 


Fig.  58.— Compound-bar  Magnet  for  Single-pole  Telephone  Receiver. 


Sometimes  a  difficulty  arises  in  practice  in  main- 
taining constant  the  distance  between  the  free  end 
of  the  soft  iron  pole  piece  and  the  sheet-iron  dia- 
phragm. This  arises  from  the  unequal  expansion 
between  the  metal  and  the  hard  rubber.  Various 
expedients  have  been  adopted,  which  have  reme- 
died this  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

TELEPHONE  CIRCUITS 

- 

"Speech  was  made  to  open  man  to  man." 

—State  Worthies:.  Lloyd 

SINCE,  in  all  forms  of  telephonic  communica- 
tion, where  microphonic  transmitters  are 
employed,  both  transmitting  and  receiving 
instruments  are  necessarily  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  some  means  must  be  adopted  for  switching  one 
or  the  other  of  these  instruments  out  of  the  circuit 

,  .       .     -  T  Necessity 

when  not  required  for  use.    It  is  necessary  so  toiorsome 

,  i  i       •  •  i       System  of 

arrange  matters  that,  when  the  instruments  at  either  «u-bena. 
end  of  a  line  are  not  in  use,  they  must  be  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  receive  a  call.  In  other 
words,  the  call-bell  must  be  in  the  circuit  as  long  as 
the  instruments  are  not  in  use.  Moreover,  since  the 
high  resistance  of  the  magneto  generator  would  in- 
jure the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus,  so  as  to  ren- 
der long-distance  transmission  impossible,  some 
method  must  be  adopted  that  will  automatically  re- 
move such  resistance  from  the  circuit.  This  is  gen- 
erally done  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an 
automatic  telephone  switch. 

Many  forms  of  automatic  telephone  switches  have 

been  devised.   The  automatic  telephone  hook  switch, 

represented  in  Fig.  59,  is  in  very  general  use.    As  Automatic 

represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  tele- bootswitcQ 

phone  has  been  placed  on  the  end  of  the  hook 

switch  H,  thus  bringing  the  switch  into  contact  with 

the  conducting  piece  3,  and  breaking  the  contact 
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with  the  conducting  pieces  i  and  2;  while,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure,  the  telephone  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  hook,  and  a  spring,  not  represented 
in  the  figure,  has  pulled  the  hook  upward,  and 
brought  it  into  contact  with  the  pieces  1  and  2, 
breaking  contact  with  the  piece  3.  Let  us  inquire 
what  has  been  effected  by  these  different  movements. 
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Fig.  59.— Automatic  Telephone  Switch.    Book  down  and  book  up. 


of  affairs 
when  the 
telephone 
is  on  Its 


We  will  suppose  that  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
station  is  that  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  figure, 
where  no  one  is  using  the  line,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  telephone  is  hanging  on  its  hook.  The 
hook  switch  H  has  been  brought  into  connection,  by 
the  weight  of  the  telephone,  with  the  contact  piece  3. 
In  this  position  everything  is  cut  out  of  the  line 
except  the  magneto-generator  G,  and  the  call-bell  C, 
the  conductors  at  1  and  2  having  lost  their  contacts 
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with  the  telephone  switch.  Indeed,  if  the  automatic 
shunt,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has  been 
employed,  as  it  is  in  practically  all  cases  in  telephone 
practice  to-day,  the  coils  of  the  generator  also  have 
been  automatically  cut  out  of  the  circuit.  Of  course, 
the  coil  of  the  call-bell  C  must  be  left  in  the  cir- 
cuit, so  as  to  leave  this  station  ready  at  any  moment 
for  an  incoming  call.  In  order  to  render  it  easier 
to  understand  this  figure,  the  open  circuits  are  rep- 
resented by  dotted  lines,  and  the  closed  circuit  by  a 
full  line. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
call  comes  in  from  another  station  over  the  line  wire 
L.    It  will  pass  by  the  armature  of  the  generator, 
through  the  automatic  shunt  circuit,  and  the  corre-  o^aflLVrT 
spondent  at  this  end  of  the  line  will  now  take  his  phSTe^s* 
telephone  from  the  hook  and  listen.   The  spring  now  Jr^m^ok. 
draws  the  lever  upward,  breaks  the  contact  with  3, 
and  makes  contact  with  1  and  2,  thus  bringing  about 
the  state  of  affairs  that  is  represented  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  the  dotted  lines  showing  that  the 
call-bell  and  generator  have  been  cut  out  of  the  cir- 
cuit, while  the  circuit  of  the  battery  B,  the  trans- 
mitter T,  and  the  primary  wire  P,  are  closed  for 
working  by  the  closing  of  the  contacts  at  1  and  2. 

Various  forms  are  given  to  telephonic  apparatus. 
A  very  common  form  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
instrument,  combined  in  a  form  called  the  desk  set, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  60.  Here  the  transmitter  isJJ?^1 
mounted  on  a  swivel  arm  at  the  top  of  the  standard.  aJJaStus. 
so  as  to  permit  its  height  to  be  varied  within  certain 
small  limits.  In  this  case,  the  transmitter  is  a  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  of  the  solid-back  type.  The 
automatic  telephone  hook,  by  means  of  which  the 
different  circuits  are  cut  into  and  out  of  the  circuit 
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as  above  described,  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  stand- 
ard with  the  telephone  hanging  in  position  on  the 
hook.  Where  sets  of  this  character  are  employed, 
the  call-bell  is  generally  situated  in  the  room  at  a 
convenient  place  on  the  wall,  or  at  the  side  of  the 
desk.  In  sets  of  this  type,  which  are  generally 
connected  with  central  stations,  a  generator  for  pro- 
ducing the  current  for  calling  is  located  at  the  cen- 
tral station. 


Fic.  60. —  Desk  Telephone  Set,  Consisting  of  Transmitting  and  Re- 
ceiving Instruments. 

We  have,  though  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
shown  in  many  of  the  figures  of  telephonic  apparatus 
circuits  where  a  ground-return  is  employed,  calling 
Jrising1'  attention,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  fact 
grounded  that  in  practice  the  employment  of  such  circuits  was 
c!rcuitsDC  undesirable.  We  will  now  point  out,  somewhat  in 
detail,  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  use  of 
ground-return  circuits.  Such  difficulties  consist  gen- 
erally in  various  noises  and  sounds  that  are  heard  in 
the  receiving  telephone.  The  telephone  is  such  an 
extremely  sensitive  instrument  that,  in  many  cases, 
causes  which  appear  to  be  insignificant  may  produce 
great  disturbances.  Miller,  in  his  admirable  work 
entitled  "American  Telephone  Practice,"  from  which 
some  of  the  preceding  cuts  have  been  produced, 
thus  very  clearly  describes  the  causes  of  these  noises 
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in  the  case  of  a  telephone  circuit  with  a  ground- 
return  : 

"Lines  so  constructed  were,  however,  soon  found 
to  be  subject  to  serious  difficulties,  chief  among 
which  were  the  strange  and  unaccountable  noises 
heard  in  the  receiving  instruments.  There  are  many 
causes  for  such  noises,  some  of  which  are  not  en- 
tirely understood.  The  swinging  of  the  wire,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  through  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  or  the  sudden  shifting  fhlSed' 
of  the  field  itself,  causes  currents  to  flow  in  the  line  amoral0' 
wire  which  may  produce  sounds  in  the  receiver.  On  ?efePphone.n 
long  grounded  lines  the  variations  in  the  potential  of 
the  earth  at  the  ground  plates,  due  to  any  cause 
whatever,  will  cause  currents  to  flow  in  the  line. 
The  passing  of  clouds  or  bodies  of  air  charged  with 
electricity  will  induce  charges  in  the  line,  and  cause 
currents  to  flow  to  or  from  the  earth  through  the 
receiving  instruments.  Electric  storms  and  auroral 
displays  apparently  greatly  heighten  these  -effects. 
These  noises  are  of  varying  character,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Carty  well  describes  them  in  saying: 

"  'Sometimes  it  sounded  as  though  myriads  of 
birds  flew  twittering  by ;  again  sounds  like  the  rust-  oo'«nnge 
ling  of  leaves  and  the  croaking  of  frogs  could  heard  in 
plainly  be  heard ;  at  other  times  the  noises  resembled  phone.* 
the  hissing  of  steam  and  the  boiling  of  water.' 

"The  noises  due  to  these  natural  phenomena,  what- 
ever their  true  cause  may  be,  are  chiefly  annoying  on 
long  lines,  short  lines  being  disturbed  only  during 
heavy  electrical  storms.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, with  the  noises  arising  from  the  proximity  of 
nther  wires  carrying  varying  currents.  Telegraphic 
signals  can  be  plainly  heard  in  a  telephone  instru- 
ment on  a  line  running  parallel  with  a  neighboring 
telegraph  line  for  a  very  short  distance.   The  estab- 
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lishment  of  an  electric  railway  or  electric  lighting 
plant  in  a  town  using  grounded  telephone  lines  will 
ToShd°ueC  always  cause  serious  noises  in  the  telephones,  and  if 
1  the  lighting  current  is  alternating  the  use  of  the 
telephones  is  usually  out  of  the  question  at  night 
time  while  the  plant  is  running. 

"Disturbances  on  telephone  lines  from  neighbor- 
ing wires  may  be  attributed  to  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  causes:  leakage,  electro-magnetic  in- 
duction, and  electro-static  induction. 

"Leakage  may  occur  through  defective  insulation 
between  the  two  circuits;  or  even  when  the  in- 
sulation of  the  wires  themselves  is  practically  per- 
fect a  heavy  return  current  from  a  grounded  circuit, 
such  as  of  an  electric  railway,  may,  upon  its  arrival 
at  the  grounded  end  of  the  telephone  line,  have  the 
choice  of  two  paths,  one  through  the  telephone  line, 
and  the  other  a  continuation  of  its  path  through  the 
ground.  This  is  the  greatest  source  of  trouble  due 
to  railway  work,  on  grounded  telephone  lines.  A 
strange  fact  in  connection  with  this  is  that  the  noises 
in  the  telephones  do  not  correspond  with  the  fluctua- 
Tciephooe  tions  due  to  the  commutator  of  the  generator  arma- 
ture, as  would  be  supposed,  but  to  the  movements  of 
the  armatures  on  the  car  motors.  The  tone  in  the 
receiver  is  an  indication  of  the  movements  of  the 
car,  and  variations  in  speed  may  be  clearly  noticed." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  above  referred  to  are  pres- 
ent even  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits ;  for  example, 
the  disturbances  that  occur  from  neighboring  wires. 
It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire  more  par- 
ticularly into  their  causes  as  well  as  into  the  means 
by  wnich  they  may  be  avoided. 

Cross-talk.      It  sometimes  happens  that,  during  conversation 
with  a  regular  correspondent,  a  faint  conversation. 


troubles 
due  to 
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evidently  between  people  that  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  line,  can  be  heard,  sometimes  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  be  understood,  and  at  other 
times  only  as  more  or  less  confused  talk.  These  producing 
disturbances  are  generally  known  as  "cross-talk,"  SSKS!.nic 
and,  as  suggested  in  the  above  quotation,  may  beances 
due  to  any  of  the  following  causes :  leakage,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  and  electro-static  induction. 
The  troubles  arising  from  leakage  must  necessarily 
exist  in  the  case  of  all  grounded  telephone  circuits. 
They  may  even  exist  in  the  case  of  metallic  circuits, 
unless  considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  insulation  of 
the  lines.  Cross-talk  arising  from  electro-magnetic 
and  electro-static  induction  can  generally  be  prac- 
tically obliterated  by  the  use  of  metallic  circuits, 
provided  certain  precautions  are  taken,  which  will 
now  be  referred  to. 

The  actual  amount  of  electro-magnetic  and  elec- 
tro-static  induction  that  can  be  produced  in  any 
telephone  circuit  from  the  influence  of  neighboring  Almost 
wires  is  very  small.  '  It  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  ab^mlTn 
therefore,  that  at  the  best  the  amount  of  such  dis-  ciccS  ° 
turbances  must  be  slight.   This,  however,  is  far  from  quired  to 
being  the  case,  for  the  delicacy  of  the  telephone  is  so  receding 
great  that  an  almost  inconceivably  small  amount  uikphooe 
of  current  is  sufficient  to  produce  clear  and  intel- 
ligible speech  in  the  receiver.    Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  telephone  in  the  desk  set  represented 
in  Fig.  60.  A  definite  amount  of  mechanical  energy 
must  be  expended  m  raising  the  receiving  telephone 
from  its  supporting  hook  on  the  switch  lever.  As- 
suming the  weight  of  the  receiving  instrument  to  be 
say  13  oz.,  and  that  it  is  raised  through  a  vertical 
distance  of  one  foot  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  ear 
of  the  party  listening,   then   if  all  this  energy 
were  converted  into  electric  energy,  so  marvellously 
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small  is  the  amount  of  current  required  to  produce 
clear  and  intelligible  speech  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone, that  the  electricity  so  generated  would  suffice 
to  keep  the  receiver  continually  sounding  for  some 
240,000  years! 


Electro- 
static in- 
duction 
principal 
cause  of 


It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  principal  cause 
of  "cross- talk"  was  due  to  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion.   Investigations,  however,  undertaken  by  J.  J. 
crSS-uff  Cartv*  would  appear  to  show  that  electro-static  in- 
duction is  the  principal  cause. 

As  far  as  electro-static  induction  between  two 
neighboring  wires  is  concerned,  its  effects  may  be 
completely  avoided  by  placing  the  conductors  within 
lead-covered  sheaths.  In  such  a  case  any  charge 
Kcnce*  communicated  to  either  of  the  wires  will  terminate 
covered  on  the  outside  of  the  conducting  sheath,  and  so  will 
fail  to  charge  the  conductors  placed  inside.  Where 
bare  wires  are  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  overhead 
conductors,  some  method  must  be  employed  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  electro-static  induction.  Since  the  dis- 
turbances due  to  heavy  currents  employed  in  arc 
and  incandescent  lighting  and  in  power  circuits  are 
mainly  due  to  electro-magnetic  induction,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  employ  some  method  that  will  protect  the 
wires  from  disturbances  produced  by  both  types  of 
induction.  This  is  accomplished  by  what  is  called 
the  transposition  of  the  circuit. 

The  transposition  of  telephonic  wires,  or  tele- 
phonic cross  connection,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  circuits  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  effects  of  induction  by  crossing  equal 
lengths  of  adjacent  parallel  wires,  so  that  they  alter- 
nately occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  circuit.  In  this 
manner  the  effects  produced  by  opposite  sides  of  the 
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circuit  wires  neutralize  each  other.  The  transposi- 
tion of  the  conductors  is  effected  by  means  of  in- 
sulators provided  with  two  grooves,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  61.  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  two  circuit 
wires,  instead,  however,  of  proceeding  as  usual,  in  J^on  of 
one  and  the  same  straight  line  from  the  end  of  c«ie  c?Jcmtsnc 
pole  to  the  next  pole  on  the  line,  are  "dead  ended," 
or  connected  to  the  insulators  on  open  circuits,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure.  Small  cross  wires  are 
then  employed,  one  of  which  connects  a  with  d,  and 
the  other  b  with  c,  so  that  the  wires  cross  over  or  are 
transposed  at  these  points. 


Fig.  61. — Transposition  of  Overhead  Telephone  Wires.  Note  the  two 
grooved  transposition  insulators  and  how  the  line  wires  are  transposed 
by  their  use. 

In  practice  transpositions  are  made  every  quarter 
or  every  half  mile.  Where,  as  is  practically  always 
the  case,  a  great  number  of  separate  telephonic  cir- 
cuits are  suspended  on  the  same  pole  line,  no  two  Numbcr  ^ 
sets  of  separate  conductors  that  run  side  by  side  cr££hConn.c 
have  their  separate  wires  transposed  either  at  the  J^1^ 
same  pole  or  the  same  number  of  times,  since,  were 
this  done,  although  their  circuits  might  be  non-in- 
ductive as  regards  their  own  wires,  yet  they  might 
badly  influence  neighboring  circuits.  This  difficulty 
is  avoided  by  making  the  number  of  transpositions 
twice  as  great  in  one  circuit  as  in  the  neighboring 
circuit.  By  twisting  outgoing  and  incoming  con- 
ductors together,  a  perfect  system  of  non-interfer- 
ing circuits  is  obtained.  This  method  is  always 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  telephone  cables. 
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In  telephone  cables,  where  a  great  number  of  sep- 
arate pairs  of  wires  are  employed,  the  separate  cir- 
cuits are  insulated,  and  each  pair  of  conductors  are 
twisted  together  and  placed  inside  a  lead  sheathing. 
Here  the  lead  is  slightly  alloyed  with  tin,  in  order 
to  decrease  its  tendency  to  corrode.    In  the  early 
tU?lis™iS"  history  of  telephony,  rubber  was  employed  for  the 
.'esciisuiabt-e  insulating  substance;  but  while  this  substance  an- 
terior   swered  admirably  so  far  as  its  insulating  powers 
cab£°ne  were  concerned,  it  was  found  in  practice  that  its 
electro-static  capacity  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
replaced  by  some  other  insulating  substances;  for, 
an  increase  in  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  tele- 
phone wire  decreases  the  delicacy  of  its  operation. 
In  order  to*  obtain  the  comparatively  low  electro- 
static capacity  possessed  by  air,  dried  paper  has  been 
employed  for  the  insulator  between  individual  pairs 
of  conductors.    At  first  this  paper,  coated  with 
paraffine,  was  aerated  with  dry  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Now,  however,  dried  paper  alone  is  preferably  used, 
insulated    the  conductors  being  either  separately  wrapped  with 
cabic!one  a  spiral  of  paper,  or  the  two  wires  placed  parallel  to 
one  another,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  between  them,  and 
each  pair  of  wires  being  then  twisted  together.  In 
this  way  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  telephone 
line  has  been  greatly  decreased. 

Telephone  cables  are  either  strung  on  poles  or 
placed  in  underground  conduits.     When  hung  on 

Measenger  sjnce  ^  CQver  Qm^\0ye(\  js  too  heavy 

to  support  its  own  weight,  it  is  suspended  from  a 
steel  wire  or  rope,  called  a  messenger  wire,  tightly 
stretched  between  poles,  and  the  cable  supported 
on  the  messenger  wire  by  means  of  a  cable  hanger. 
A  cable  hanger  consists  of  a  hanger  and  hook,  con- 
hanger,  nected  with  the  cable  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
62,  the  hook,  H,  being  supported  by  the  messenger 
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wire.  A  lead-incased,  paper-insulated  telephone 
cable,  such  as  is  employed  generally  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  63. 


Fic.  62. —  Cable  Hanger  for  Overhead  Telephone  Cable.  Note  the 
great  number  of  separately  insulated  telephone  wires  placed  within  the 
lead  covering  of  the  telephone  cable. 

Where  overhead  .wires  are  connected  with  under-  cable 

...  ....       terminal  o 

ground  cables,  or  the  reverse,  some  special  provision  cable  box. 


Fig.  63. — Lead-incased  Paper  Telephone  Cable.  Note  the  fact  that 
the  separately  insulated  wires  are  here  first  insulated  by  a  wrapping  of 
some  insulating  material  and  then  covered  with  the  lead. 


is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  moisture  from  enter- 
ing the  cable,  and  thus  injuring  its  insulation.  This 
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is  done  by  means  of  a  water-tight  box,  called  a 
cable  terminal  or  cable  box.  The  terminal  or  box 
is  generally  formed  of  iron,  and  is  supported  on  a 
special  pole  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  cable 
enters  the  box  either  from  above  or  below,  through 
a  brass  tube  or  sleeve,  that  tightly  fits  the  cable 


FiC.  64. — Cable  Terminal  or  Cable  Box  and  Pole. 


sheath,  to  which  it  is  soldered  by  a  wiped  joint, 
such  as  is  generally  made  by  plumbers.  Such  a 
cable  box,  placed  on  a  pole  and  provided  with  a  plat- 
form for  convenience  in  arranging  the  wires,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  64,  where  an  underground  cable  is 
connected  with  a  pole  line.  Each  metallic  circuit, 
or  each  pair  of  separate  wires,  is  spread  out  ( fanned 
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out)  to  the  separate  terminals  provided  inside  the 
box  and  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  65,  which 
represents  the  inside  of  a  cable  box.    The  tetmi-  jjjjffPff 
nals  of  each  of  these  circuits  pass  through  insula- 
tors in  the  box,  the  openings  being  carefully 
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Fig.  65.— Interior  of  Cable  Head  or  Box. 

made  water-tight.  Fuses  and  lightning  arresters 
are  placed  between  the  circuits  of  the  line  and  the 
instruments,  in  order  to  ensure  protection  from 
lightning  discharges  or  other  abnormal  currents. 
Sometimes  a  cable  box  is  made  in  a  circular  form, 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  In  such  cases 
the  separate  circuits  are  arranged  around  the  cir- 
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Lightning 
arresters 
lor  over- 
head lines. 


cumference  of  the  crown.  In  all  cases,  a  water- 
proof, metallic  cover  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
box,  after  a  piece  of  lime  has  been  placed  inside  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Various  forms  of  lightning  arresters  are  em- 
ployed on  telephonic  circuits.  The  protection  of 
such  lines  from  high-pressure  lightning  discharges 
or  other  abnormal  currents  presents  many  difficul- 
ties in  actual  practice.  A  very  common  form  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  both  of  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  lines  from  lightning  discharges  is  shown 
in  Fig.  66.    Here  the  line  wires,  A  and  B,  are  con- 


Fic.  66. — Comb  Lightning  Arrester  for  Overhead  Lines. 

nected  with  the  two  line  plates  that  are  continua- 
tions of  the  lines  at  C  and  D  respectively.  These 
plates  are  provided  with  points,  and  are  placed  near 
a  third  plate  that  is  connected  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  the  wire  G.  The  three  plates  are  insulated 
from  one  another.  Should  lightning  strike  the  line 
wire  it  will  jump  between  the  plates  in  the  air  gap 
between  the  points  and  the  ground  plates,  and  so 
pass  to  ground,  rather  than  overcome  the  im- 
pedance of  the  instruments  and  coils  on  the  line. 
The  three  plug-holes  represented  between  the  plates 
are  for  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  plug,  shown 
in  the  middle  of  the  plate  connected  with  the  ground 
wire  G.    The  insertion  of  this  plug  in  either  of  the 
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holes  between  the  line  plates  and  the  ground  plate, 
will  short-circuit  that  particular  plate  with  the 
ground.     If  placed  in  the  hole  between  the  two 
plates  connected  with  A  and  B,  it  will  short-circuit  comb00' 
the  instruments,  and  afford  an  excellent  means  ofi'SSJS? 
protection  against  lightning  strokes.     This  use, 
however,  is  highly  objectionable,  since  a  failure  to 
remove  such  plug  will,  of  course,  put  the  line  out 
of  use,  and,  if  this  line  be  a  party  line,  will  punish, 
others  than  the  negligent  subscriber  who  has  failed 
to  remove  the  plug. 

Another  means  frequently  adopted  for  protection 
against  either  lightning  strokes  or  the  heavy  currents 
employed  on  lighting  and  power  circuits,  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  a  fine  fuse  wire  in  the  circuit  of 
each  line  conductor.  This  fuse  wire  generally  con- 
sists of  a  very  thin  lead  fuse,  mounted  on  strips  of 
mica  inserted  between  metallic  clips,  and  connected 
respectively  to  the  line  wires  and  the'  instruments 
that  are  to  be  protected.  A  difficulty  arises  in  such 
cases  in  readily  obtaining  a  uniformity  in  all  the 
thin  wires  to  ensure  their  blowing  or  fusing  at  the 
required  and  predetermined  small  increase  of  cur- 
rent. 

Another  form  of  lightning  arrester  is  obtained  by 
taking  two  blocks  of  carbon,  and  placing  a  thin  strip 
of  mica  between  them,  these  blocks  being  slipped  in 
between  spring  clamps  connected  with  the  line  JJShJht. 
wires.    A  lightning  arrester  consisting  ci  both  of  ™wi!hrest" 
these  forms  is  shown  in  Fig.  67.    Here  a  porce-  usewire- 
lain  block  is  furnished  with  six  metallic  clips,  four 
of  which  are  vertical,  and  two  horizontal.    The  line 
wires  are  connected  with  the  two  vertical  clips  on  the 
upper  right-hand  side  of  the  block,  and  blocks  of 
carbon,  with  plates  of  mica  between  them,  are  con- 
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nected  with  the  horizontal  clips  on  the  lower  left- 
hand  side  of  the  block.  The  fuse  wires,  supported 
on  vertical  sheets  of  mica,  are  placed  between  the 
line  wires  and  the  carbon  blocks  by  connection  with 
the  vertical  clips  in  the  manner  shown.  The  verti- 
cal binding  post,  placed  between  the  two  carbon 
blocks  at  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
is  connected  with  the  ground  wire. 


FlC.  67.— Double-pole  Carbon  Lightning  Arrester,  with  double-pole 

fuse  wires. 

In  the  case  of  underground  telephone  cables,  the 
cables  are  placed  in  conduits  provided  at  suitable 
under-     intervals  with  manholes,  in  order  to  readily  obtain 
condHus  for  access  to  the  cables,  and  to  provide  for  drawing 
ctbfS00*  them  through  the  ducts.    In  order  to  lessen  friction 
in  the  introduction  or  removal  of  the  cables,  the 
ducts  between  successive  manholes  should  be  made 
as  straight  as  possible.    The  conduits  are  made  of 
various  forms.    Creosoted  wood  or  vitrified  terra- 
cotta is  frequently  employed.    The  latter  has  been 
found  in  practice  preferable. 

The  circuit  wires  for  overhead  lines  are  made 
either  of  copper,  iron,  or  aluminium.    Since  the 
Advan-     distance  between  successive  poles  of  an  overhead 

t  ~l£Jt'S  of 

copper  over  line  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  tensile  strength 
telephone  of  the  wire,  iron  possesses  a  slight  advantage  over 
copper  so  far  as  first  cost  of  construction  is  con- 
cerned.    In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  vastly 
inferior  to  copper ;  for,  the  most  important  property 
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of  a  line  wire  is  its  conducting  power,  and, 
have  seen,  in  order  to  make  the  conducting  power 
of  iron  equal  to  that  of  copper,  it  would  require 
the  iron  wire  to  have  an  area  of  cross-section  nearly 
seven  times  that  of  the  copper.  This  would  necessi- 
tate a  marked  increase  in  the  electro-static  capacity 
of  the  iron  conductor,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
serious  objection.  The  resistance  of  the  line  wires 
or  conductors  for  such  circuits  is  conveniently  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  what  is  called  their  weight-per- 
mile-ohm,  or  the  weight  of  a  conductor  one  mile  in 
length,  and  of  such  a  uniform  area  of  cross-section 
as  would  give  it  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  Here,  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  weight-per-mile-ohm,  the 
greater  will  be  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor. 

Since  iron  wire  corrodes  rapidly  when  exposed 
to  air,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  its  surface  in  some 
way  when  used  for  overhead  conductors.  One  of 
the  best  means  for  doing  this  consists  in  coating  the 
wire  with  zinc  or  galvanizing  it.  The  following 
method  is  proposed  by  Miller,  to  determine  whether  ££85? 
or  not  a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  zinc  has  been w,re8' 
placed  on  the  wire  during  tfce  galvanizing  process : 
Select  several  samples  of  the  wire  at  random,  and 
immerse  them  in  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate for  70  seconds  each.  Then  remove  the  wires 
and  wipe  each  clean  with  a  cloth.  Repeat  this  four 
times.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  immersion,  the 
wire  appears  black,  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
immersion,  the  zinc  has  not  all  been  removed,  and 
the  galvanizing  has  been  properly  effected.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wire  has  a  copper  color,  either  over  its 
entire  surface,  or  in  parts,  it  shows  that  the  zinc  has 
been  eaten  away,  and  that  the  coating  of  zinc  is 
insufficient.  The  wire  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
jected. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


TELEPHONE    SWITCH  BOARDS.      CENTRAL  STATIONS 

"Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  telephone  exchange  man- 
ager than  the  switch-board.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  central  sun, 
around  which 'all  his  other  apparatus  revolve." — Practical  In- 
formation for  Telephonists:  Thomas  Lockwood 


-1  people  in  various  parts  of  a  city  or  various 
sections  of  country.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
some  form  of  telephone  exchange  or  central  station 
&c£?tlrai  must  be  employed,  by  means  of  which  any  subscriber 
£id?n°nc  or  telephone  user,  who  is  connected  with  a  system, 
can  be  placed  in  direct  communication  with  any 
other  subscriber  or  telephone  user  connected  with 
the  same  system.  In  order  to  do  this,  all  the  vari- 
ous telephone  lines,  that  are  either  metallic  or 
grounded,  radiate  in  yarious  directions  from  the 
exchange  or  central  station  to  the  different  subscrib- 
ers. At  the  central  station  all  these  wires  are  con- 
nected to  a  form  of  apparatus  called  a  switchboard. 

Since,  in  a  metallic  circuit,  a  double  set  of  line 
wires  pass  from  each  subscriber  to  the  switchboard 
at  a  central  station,  these,  together  with  the  wires 
Hmaii     necessary  for  the  operator  to  receive  and  answer 
Ixchangc   calls,  and  to  connect  various  subscribers  together, 
boar?"     make  such  a  switchboard  an  exceedingly  complex 
piece  of  electric  apparatus.    For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, however,  we  will  take  the  case  of  two  sub- 
scribers only,  in  a  small  telephone  exchange,  and. 
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in  order  to  make  the  matter  still  simpler,  will  sup- 
pose the  circuit  to  be  furnished  with  ground-return 
conductors.;  that  is,  to  have  one  end  of  the  circuits 
grounded.  Such  simplified  switchboard  connections 
are  shown  in  Fig.  68. 


Um  J«b» 

— — i 


C>»»*'g-owi  (tap 


Pig.  68.— Part  of  a  Central  Station  Switchboard  for  a  small  Telephone 

Station. 

Two  different  subscribers'  lines  only  enter  the  sta- 
tion, and  are  connected  with  what  are  called  line 
jacks,  which  consist  of  a  form  of  spring  contact, 
placed  back  of  the  switchboard,  and  provided  eachfapc™g" 
with  a  hole  immediately  in  front  of  the  switchboard  corfiir- 
for  the  insertion  of  a  plug  connected  with  a  cord  fSJiSpl 
circuit.    A  separate  spring-jack  is  placed  on  the 
switchboard  for  every  separate  subscriber.  The 
insertion  of  a  plug  into  a  particular  spring-jack  will 
connect  the  circuit  of  the  plug  with  the  line  of  that 
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particular  subscriber.  There  is  connected  with  each 
subscriber's  line  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus, 
called  a  line  drop,  which  is  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of  the  operator  to  the 
fact  that  a  call  has  arrived  from  a  certain  sub- 
scriber's line,  the  particular  line  being  indicated  by 
the  falling  of  a  shutter,  on  which  is  displayed  the 
number  of  the  calling  line.  The  release  of  this 
shutter  is  effected  by  the  movement  of  the  armature 
of  an  electro-magnet,  through  whose  coils  the  call- 
ing current  passes.  The  operator's  receiver  is  rep- 
resented at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  by  R.  Her 
?P^arratus!  transmitter  T  is  placed  in  the  local  circuit  of  the 
battery  B,  and  the  primary  p  of  the  induction  coil, 
whose  secondary  s  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  the 
receiver  R.  Keys  K,  K\  K",  a  magnetic  generator, 
plugs  P  and  P',  with  their  cords  c  and  c\  weighted 
at  W,  W,  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary 
s,  and  connected  to  the  ground  at  G. 

Supposing  now  that  a  call  comes  in  over  a 
subscriber's  line,  as  indicated  by  the  dropping  of 
the  shutter  of  one  of  the  line  drops  or  annunciators. 
The  operator  now  takes  up  the  plug  P',  and  inserts 
it  into  the  particular  line  jack  whose  number  corre- 
sponds with  the  number  displayed  on  the  line  drop, 
It  thTtw"  thus  connecting  the  circuit  of  the  exchange  with 
this  line.  Then,  moving  the  lever  of  the  key  K",  so 
that  its  spring  makes  contact  with  the  stop  below, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  she  thus  connects  her  in- 
struments with  the  circuit  of  the  calling  line,  and 
listening  at  her  'phone,  which,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, is  almost  always  held  to  her  ear  by  a  head- 
band, she  speaks  into  her  transmitter,  and  asks 
"What  number?"  On  learning  the  particular  num- 
ber desired,  she  now  takes  up  the  other  plug  P, 
and  inserts  it  in  the  line  jack  of  the  desired  number, 
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and  thus  completes  the  connection  from  the  ground 
at  the  central  station,  through  the  generator,  key  K, 
cord  c,  plug  P,  and  the  particular  line  jack  called 
for,  with  the  calling  subscriber.  Should  the  opera- 
tor desire  to  "listen  in,"  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  subscribers  have  completed  their  conversation,  she 
merely  depresses  the  key  K",  thus  throwing  her  tele- 
phone into  a  branch  circuit  between  the  two  sub- 
scribers. K',  when  so  desired,  may  be  used  to 
connect  the  generator  of  the  line  connected  with  the 
plug  P. 


Fig.  69. — Switchboard  Suitable  for  small  Isolated  Telephone  Station. 

The  clearing-out  drop  is  an  electro-magnetic  ap- 
paratus similar  to  the  line  drop,  which  is  employed  Cleaf. 
in  order  to  notify  the  operator  when  either  of  the  out  drop 

.         J        ,.11.  •  orannun- 

subscnbers  is  through  with  their  conversation,  orator, 
rings  off ;  that  is,  sends  a  current  from  the  generator 
through  the  coils  of  the  magnets,  thus  causing  its 
shutter  to  drop. 

A  metallic  circuit  switchboard  is  arranged  prac-  SwJtch 
tically  in  the  same  manner.    Here,  however,  me-  board  for 

.  small 

tallic-return  is  employed  in  place  of  the  ground-  jgjjjjj^ 
return.    Without  going  into  further  detailed  de-  station. 
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scription  of  the  switchboard,  it  will  suffice  to  call 
attention  to  the  switchboard  suitable  for  a  small, 
isolated  exchange,  represented  in  Fig.  69.  Al- 
though this  switchboard  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  68, 
yet  it  will  show  in  general  the  manner  in  which  such 
ootTrops.  connections  are  carried  out  in  the  switchboard  of 
Fig.  69.  There  are  100  line-drops  or  electro- 
magnetic annunciators  d,  d,  d,  d,  arranged  in  ten 
rows  of  ten  each.  Below  these  are  placed  120 
spring-jacks  /,  /,  /,  /,  arranged  in  six  rows  of  twenty 
each.  Immediately  below  the  spring- jacks  is  a  sin- 
gle row  of  ten  drops,  the  clearing-out  drops,  that 
are  only  connected  in  the  circuit  when  the  two  sub- 
scribers are  connected  for  conversation.  When  the 
subscribers  have  completed  their  conversation,  a 
current  is  sent  from  either  end  of  the  line  through 
the  coils  of  the  clearing-out  drop,  thus  indicating 
the  completion  of  the  conversation.  In  the  particu- 
lar case  shown  in  the  figure,  the  four  pairs  of  cords, 
counting  from  the  left,  are  so  inserted  in  the  jacks 
as  to  connect  subscribers  5  and  78. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  switchboard  is  shown 
in  Fig.  70.  There  are  only  50  electro-magnetic 
drops  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  board,  and  50 
spring- jacks  placed  below  them.  Six  pairs  of  cords 
connected  with  six  annunciators,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and 
F,  are  placed  above  the  spring- jacks. 

In  the  early  forms  of  electro-magnetic  drops  it 
was  necessary  to  reset  the  drops  by  hand.  This  re- 
restoring  quired  both  time  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
"""drop*,  operator,  and,  therefore,  decreased  the  number  of 
subscribers  that  one  operator  could  satisfactorily 
take  care  of.  In  later  improved  forms,  the  resetting 
of  the  drop  is  effected  automatically  by  means  of  a 
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second  electro-magnet,  whose  coil,  called  the  restor- 
ing coil,  is  placed  in  a  local  circuit  containing  a  bat- 
tery, and  this  circuit  is  closed  by  the  insertion  of  the 
plug  into  the  jack  of  the  line  belonging  to  that  drop. 

In  another  form  of  signal,  which  is  coming  into 
general  use.  especially  in  large  stations,  the  electro- 


Fic.  70. — Private  Exchange  Telephone  Switchboard. 

magnetic  drop  is  replaced  by  a  small  incandescent 
electric  lamp,  which  lights  up  on  the  arrival  of  a  call 
from  a  distant  station,  thus  notifying  the  operator  tekp&iae 
that  connection  is  desired.  Similarly,  the  extin- 8,gnals' 
guishment  of  such  a  lamp  indicates  that  the  con- 
versation is  over.  Such  signals  are  called  luminous 
signals.  These  are  found  in  practice  to  be  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  electro-magnetic  signals. 
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Their  advantages  arise  from  many  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  the  luminous  signal  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  operator  with  much  more  certainty  than  does 
the  electro-magnetic  drop.  Then  there  is  no  mech- 
anism, as  in  the  case  of  the  electro-magnetic  signal, 
that  requires  careful  adjustment,  and  which  is  liable 
££™ot  to  cause  trouble  if  not  carefully  looked  after.  More- 
teiepho'ne  over»  luminous  signals  are  automatic  in  their  action. 
S$?rali  The  lamp  continues  to  burn  only  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent is  passing  through  it,  thus  possessing  the  marked 
advantage  over  any  other  form  of  self-restoring 
drop,  of  being  instantly  reset  when  the  current 
is  cut  off.  But  what  is,  perhaps,  much  more  im- 
portant than  all,  is  the  fact  that  such  signals  can 
be  made  to  occupy  a  *Very  small  space  on  the  face 
of  the  switchboard,  an  extremely  important  consid- 
eration in  the  case  of  switchboards  for  large  sta- 
tions. Among  still  further  advantages  which  lu- 
minous signals  possess,  may  be  added  that,  by  mak- 
ing the  lamps  of  different  colors,  it  is  possible  to 
convey  to  the  operators  some  information  other  than 
that  certain  subscribers  desire  connection.  Then 
again,  such  signals,  when  broken  or  inoperative,  can 
be  almost  instantly  replaced,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case  with  the  circuit  connections  of  the  electro- 
magnetic drops.  Finally,  luminous  signals  are 
cheaper  to  install. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  type  of  incan- 
descent lamp  suitable  for  switchboard  work  on  tele- 
incandes-  phones.    For  effective  action  it  is  necessary  that 
for^fc™1"  such  lamps  should  be  well  made  and  of  a  uniform 
siTtch-     resistance.    Abbott  shows  that,  in  the  case  of  well- 
constructed  telephone  signal  lamps,  the  average  life 
is  about  12,000  hours.     Of  course,  the  length  of 
time  that,  in  most  cases,  such  lamps  are  in  actual 
use  is  short,  so  that  the  number  of  times  that  an 
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individual  lamp  can  be  operated  is  frequently  very 
great.  A  case  is  cited  in  which  a  particular  tele- 
phone signal  lamp,  although  flashed  over  a  million 
times,  yet  did  not  show  any  serious  signs  of  old  age. 

Wherever  the  number  of  subscribers  on  a  switch- 
board is  greater  than  a  single  operator  can  take  care 
of,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  switchboard  of  a  How  sub- 
greater  capacity,  arranged  for  several  operators,  to  500  are  ^ 
If  two  operators  can  readily  handle  all  the  subscrib- 
ers, then  a  switchboard  of  greater  width  is  provided, 
and  two  operators  are  placed  before  it,  each  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  transmitting  keys, 
switches,  and  generators.  When  necessary,  either 
of  these  operators  can  reach  across  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  insert  her  plugs  into  distant  jacks. 
In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  two  operators 
to  take  care  of,  say,  500  separate  subscribers. 

But  where  the  number  of  subscribers  exceeds  500, 
then  some  other  plan  must  be  adopted.    Since  the 
breadth  of  such  switchboards  would  necessarily  be  MuUi  ,e 
too  great  to  enable  a  distant  operator  to  reach  .over  g25lTfor 
so  as  to  insert  her  plug  in  the  most  distant  jack,  and,  SSSfiXJ* 
moreover,  since  the  length  of  such  plug  cords  would 
be  inconveniently  great,  too  great,  indeed,  to  be 
readily  disposed  of  in  the  space  between  the  table 
and  the  floor,  a  form  of  switchboard  called  a  mul- 
tiple switchboard  must  be  employed. 

Multiple  switchboards  for  central  telephone  sta- 
tions are  designed  to  enable  each  operator  to  make  General 
any  connection  that  may  be  desired  without  the  aid  ™in  of 
of  any  other  operator,  and  without  the  use  of  tin-  £witc'f?-e 

■  boards  for 

duly  lengthy  cords.     The  multiple  switchboard  is  central 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  sections,  each  of  su*fonsne 
which  affords  working  room  for  three  operators. 
Each  section  is  provided  with  a  separate  spring- jack 
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for  every  subscriber  connected  with  the  line,  so  that 
in  a  station  of,  say,  3,000  subscribers,  there  would 
be  3,000  separate  line- jacks  in  each  panel.  The 
number  of  line-drops  or  visual  signals  in  each  panel, 
however,  is  limited,  say,  to  200,  so  that  a  multiple 
switchboard  for  3,000  subscribers  would  require  15 
separate  panels.  An  additional  jack,  called  an  an- 
swering-jack,  however,  is  provided  for  each  line 
that  has  a  drop  or  a  luminous  signal  at  that  particu- 
lar section,  these  jacks  being  placed  in  a  separate 
panel,  generally  at  the  lower  side  of  the  board. 

Suppose  now,  in  the  case  of  such  a  15-panel, 
3,000-subscriber,  multiple  switchboard,  a  call  comes 
in  from  a  distant  subscriber.  His  drop  or  luminous 
signal  will  be  operated  at  one  only  of  the  15  sepa- 
MaAnerof  rate  panels.  The  operator  at  this  panel  at  once  in- 
muiS?g*serts  an  answering  plug  in  the  answering- jack  of 
b£a3f"  that  line,  and  then  inserts  her  telephone  into  the 
cord  circuit  of  that  plug,  and  inquires  the  particular 
number  desired.  She  then  completes  the  connection 
with  the  particular  number  called  for  by  inserting 
a  calling  plug  into  the  particular  multiple- jack  of 
that  subscriber's  line,  which  will,  of  course,  be  situ- 
ated in  her  section.  During  the  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  number  of  calls  is  small,  a  single  operator 
can  easily  take  care  of  all  the  calls  on  her  section, 
but,  as  the  number  of  calls  increases,  two,  and  in  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  day,  three  operators  are  placed 
at  each  section.  Although  a  single  operator  can 
readily  reach  all  the  jacks  on  a  single  section,  yet, 
since  three  operators  are  stationed  before  a  single 
section  during  very  busy  hours  of  the  day,  each 
operator  is  generally  provided  with  a  multiple-jack 
for  all  the  lines  within  her  reach. 

A  test  employed  on  multiple  switchboards,  called 
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Electrical  and  mechanical  devices  in  Dudley's  Dynagraph  car  automatically  trace  curves 
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the  busy  test,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
connection  on  any  of  the  separate  panels  of  a  sub- 
scriber who  has  already  been  connected  with  an-  gSfflU 
other  line,  by  ascertaining  whether  the  particular  KlSi" 
line  called  for  is  free  or  not.  This  test  consists  in 
some  means  whereby  an  operator  at  any  panel  can 
almost  instantly  ascertain  whether  a  particular  party 
called  for  is  or  is  not  already  connected  with  another 
subscriber.  There  are  various  means  by  which  such 
a  fact  is  readily  ascertained.  N 


It  is  an  extremely  expensive  matter  to  increase 
the  number  of  subscribers  on  a  multiple  switchboard 
beyond  a  certain  limit.  In  large  exchanges,  where 
the  board  may  be  connected  with,  say,  some  6,000 
subscribers,  there  would  be  required  30  separate  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  would  contain,  say,  200  electro-  limit  to 
magnetic  annunciators  or  signals  for  the  200  sepa  "  multiple 
rate  line  wires  connected  with  such  sections.  If 
an  additional  section,  containing,  say,  200  separate, 
additional  lines,  annunciators,  signals,  etc.,  be  added, 
the  increased  cost  does  not  stop  with  such  increase; 
for,  besides  the  apparatus  required  for  the  new  sec- 
tion, there  must  be  added  200  multiple- jacks  to  each 
of  the  already  existing  sections.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  in  case  of  exceedingly  large 
switchboards,  some  other  system  is  often  employed. 
Such  a  system,  called  generally  a  transfer  system, 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  abandonment  of 

Trunk 

multiple-jacks,  and  in  employing  two  or  more  opera-  lines  and 
tors  to  make  connection  between  two  subscribers  systems, 
whose  lines  terminate  on  different  sections  of  the 
switchboard.    For  this  purpose  lines  called  trunk 
lines  are  employed. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  multiple  switch- 
board, such  as  is  required  for  use  in  a  large  central 
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telephone  station,  is  represented  in  Fig.  71.  The 
photograph  was  taken  just  before  the  switch- 
board was  placed  in  actual  use,  and  while  the  opera- 
tors were,  therefore,  away,  so  as  to  enable  the  de- 
tails of  the  exterior  to  be  more  readily  examined. 
In  Fig.  72,  another  form  of  multiple  switchboard; 
i.e.,  that  employed  at  the  34th  Street  Exchange,  New 
York  City,  is  represented,  with  the  operators  at  work 
in  answering  calls,  making  connections,  etc.  In 


Fig.  ft. — Multiple  Switchboard  for  Large  Central  Telephone  Station. 
Note  the  great  number  of  spring-jacks  in  each  of  the  separate  panels 
and  the  line  drops  or  visual  signals  connected  with  each  of  such  panels. 


all  such  stations  a  chief  operator  is  installed  at  a 
separate  desk,  so  provided  with  apparatus  that  she 
can  readily  communicate  by  'phone  with  any  of  the 
operators. 

We  have  described  all  telephone  lines  so  far  as 
Pwtytoea  if  there  were  only  two  parties,  or,  including  the  cen- 
pbonic      tral  station,  three  parties  on  such  line,  or,  in  other 

communi-  r  .  «•  r»i 

cations.     words,  only  two  regular  stations  on  the  line.  Such 
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lines  are  called  private  lines.  Sometimes,  however, 
lines  called  party  lines  are  employed,  in  which  more 
than  two  separate  stations  are  situated  on  the  same 
line.  Party  lines  may  be  so  arranged  that  either  a 
code  or  audible  signals  are  employed,  so  that  only, 
one  of  the  several  parties  on  the  line  will  go  to  the 
'phone  when  called ;  or,  they  may  employ  some  sys- 
tem of  selective  signalling,  one  subscriber  being 


Fig.  72. — Multiple  Switchboard  for  Thirty-fourth  Street  Telephone 
Exchange,  New  York  City. 


called  without  disturbing  the  others.  Systems  in 
great  variety  have  been  devised  for  party-line  tele- 
phones. 

In  all  large  telephone  stations,  where  lines  con- 
nect the  telephone  system  with  distant  cities,  means  Trunk 
must  be  provided  by  which  it  is  possible  for  any  lines^o?* 
subscriber  connected  with  a  multiple  switchboard  in  t .it ice  work, 
such  distant  city,  to  be  connected  with  any  subscriber 
connected  with  the  multiple  switchboard  at  that  par- 
ticular station.     This  is  accomplished  in  various 
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ways,  the  operators  being  placed  in  communication 
by  trunk-line  wires  with  the  particular  long-distance 
system  of  the  city  calling  the  local  exchange. 

As  the  distance  between  telephone  stations  in- 
creases, unless  care  is  taken,  difficulties  are  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  clear  and  intelligible  speech, 
iaiong-  These  difficulties  arise  from  the  impedance  of  the 
telephone  line,  or  from  the  failure  of  the  receiving 
instrument  properly  to  reproduce  the  tones  of  the 
voice.  The  difficulties  arising  from  attenuation  are 
remedied  by  decreasing  the  impedance  of  the  line. 
Impedance  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  impedance  is  due  to  the  ohmic 
resistance,  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
impedance  conductors  employed,  the  area  of  their  cross-section, 
pbooe^iMs.  and  their  length.  Where  the  telephone  lines  are 
long,  the  resistance  must,  therefore,  be  decreased 
as  far  as  possible  by  employing  fairly  heavy  copper 
wires. 

Another  cause  of  impedance  is  what  is  called  the 
insulation  resistance  of  the  line,  that  is,  the  resist- 
ance measured  either  between  each  line  and  the 
ground,  or  between  the  two  lines  of  a  metallic  cir- 
cuit. The  higher  this  insulation  resistance,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  leakage.  It  has  not  been  found 
to  be  an  advantage,  however,  to  ensure  too  high  an 
insulation  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  is  of  advantage  to  long-distance 
transmission.  Of  course,  too  great  a  loss  of  current 
would  cause  the  current  received  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  line  to  be  too  feeble  to  produce  intelligible 
speech.  There  is,  indeed,  for  every  line,  a  certain 
relation  existing  between  the  value  of  its  insulation 
resistance  and  other  electric  values,  by  which  the 
best  results  as  regards  long-distance  transmission 
can  be  obtained. 
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The  impedance  of  telephone  lines  is  also  affected 
by  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  line,  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  line  to  act  as  a  Leyden  jar  or  con- 
denser. Since,  by  this  action  of  the  line,  its  charge 
is  held  in  position  by  the  attraction  of  the  opposite 
charge,  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  line  retards 
the  currents,  and  prevents  them  from  moving  rap- 
idly from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  electro-static 
capacity  of  a  line  is  increased  by  bringing  the  con- 
ductors near  together.  For  this  reason  the  circuits 
of  telephone  cables,  where  the  wires  are  necessarily 
near  each  other,  have  generally  a  marked  electro- 
static capacity.  Finally,  the  inductive  capacity  of 
the  line,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  its  electro- 
magnetic capacity,  will  also  greatly  influence  its  im- 
pedance. 

Fortunately  for  long-distance  transmission,  the  ill 
effects  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  electro-static 
capacity  of  a  telephone  line  act  in  the  opposite  di-  0  Ue 
rection  to  the  effects  produced  by  electro-magnetic  |J™_of 
induction,  so  that  it  is  possible  so  to  construct  tele-  *£<£*.od 
phone  lines  that  the  two  opposite  influences  mayj^""^ 
nearly  completely  neutralize  one  another.  Houston 
and  Kennelly,  in  their  work  on  the  "Electric  Tele- 
phone," thus  speak  of  this  balance  of  long-distance 
lines : 

"The  effect  of  electro-magnetic  capacity  in  the 
line,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  parallel  conductors 
forming  the  circuit,  is  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to JJ3kJ5- 
the  development  of  telephonic  current  strength  in  [Stance 
the  receiver.    If  electro-static  capacity  were  absent  j^anf; 
from  the  line,  then  electro-magnetic  capacity  or  in- £[Jfhooe 
ductance   would   be   as   detrimental   to  current 
strength,  as  it  is  when  developed  in  the  receiving 
apparatus,  but  being  associated  with  electro-static 
capacity  along  the  line,  the  influence  of  the  one  is 
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opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  other,  and,  when 
properly  adjusted,  they  can  be  caused  largely  to  neu- 
tralize each  other. 

"The  total  impedance  of  a  long  telephone  circuit 
is,  therefore,  much  less  by  reason  of  its  inductance 
than  it  would  be  if  the  inductance  were  absent,  since 
every  line  necessarily  possesses  electro-static  capac- 
ity. In  overhead  lines,  and  especially  in  cable  con- 
ductors, the  electro-static  capacity  is  greater  than 
!£?y£?ince  is  needed  to  balance  the  electro-magnetic  capacity, 
fro-ltlik*  so  tnat  it  is  generally  advisable  to  increase  the  in- 
capacity. f]uctance  0f  the  line  when  very  long-distance  trans- 
mission is  desired.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
spreading  the  wires  further  apart  on  the  cross-arms 
of  the  poles,  so  as  to  increase  their  electro-magnetic 
capacity,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  their 
electro-static  capacity.  In  the  case  of  cable  con- 
ductors, the  electro-static  capacity  is  so  far  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  produce  the  lowest  impedance, 
in  conjunction  with  the  electro-magnetic  capacity, 
that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  insert  coils  of  wire 
at  intervals  in  the  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
where  ing  the  effective  magnetic  capacity.  It  is  theoreti- 
of'IdyM-  cally  possible  so  to  balance  the  conductor  resistance, 
and  conductor  leakage,  with  the  electro-static  and 
electro-magnetic  capacities,  that  the  circuit  will  only 
offer  a  certain  minimum  impedance  to  a  telephonic 
current,  which  will  not  distort  or  affect  its  frequen- 
cies differentially.  But  at  present  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  conductors  which  will  combine  these  con- 
stants in  the  proper  proportions  to  effect  this  result." 

• 

Where  the  necessary  balance  has  been  obtained 
between  the  electro-static  and  the  electro-magnetic 
capacities  of  a  telephone  line  for  any  particular  case, 
care  should  be  taken  that  this  balance  is  not  de- 
stroyed.   In  the  case  of  long-distance  telephony, 
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where,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  connections, 
a  grounded  telephone  circuit  must  be  connected  with 
the  metallic  circuit  of  the  long-distance  telephone, 
such  a  connection  is  not  made  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly, by  means  of  what  is  called  a  telephone  repeat- 
ing coil.    This  coil  consists  of  a  particular  form  of 
induction  coil,  the  primary  and  secondary  of  which 
have  the  same  number  of  turns  of  wire.  Since  these  Nature  and 
wires  are  of  the  same  diameter  and  length,  the  re-  {^Jnoil 
sistance  of  the  primary  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  cofi"11"* 
the  secondary,  so  that  the  repeating  coil  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  currents, 
but  simply  acts  to  transfer  inductively  any  varia- 
tions that  may  exist  in  the  currents  in  one  circuit  to 
the  other  circuit,  thus  repeating  into  one  circuit  any- 


Fic.  73. —  Circuit  Connections  of  Metallic  and  Grounded  Circuits. 
Note  that  there  is  here  only  an  inductive  connection  of  the  two  circuits. 

thing  that  is  spoken  in  the  other.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  metallic 
circuit  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  73, 
with  the  grounded  circuit  represented  at  the  right- 
hand  side.  This  is  readily  done  through  a  repeat- 
ing coil;  for,  if  the  metallic  circuit  is  connected  as 
shown  with  one  side  of  the  repeating  coil,  and  the 
grounded  circuit  with  the  other  side,  any  messages 
sent  over  either  line  are  inductively  transferred  to 
the  other  without  any  necessity  existing  to  ground 
the  metallic  circuit. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  great  improvement 
in  central-station  telephone  systems  has  been  madebaulTy 
by  doing  away  with  the  local  batteries  and  calling  system, 
generators,  and  replacing  them  by  a  single  common 
battery  or  source  of  electric  energy.    Such  a  system 
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is  called  a  common-battery  system  or  central-energy 
system,  and  has  been  found  in  practice  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  the  old  system. 

T.  C.  Martin,  in  a  report  on  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies,  prepared  as  the  Expert  Special  Agent 
for  the  12th  Census  Bulletin  of  the  United  States, 
thus  refers  to  the  matter  of  telephone  switchboards 
in  large  central  stations : 

"In  the  modern  common-battery  system,  to  de- 
scribe the  method  in  broad  terms,  when  the  sub- 
scriber takes  his  receiver  off  the  hook  of  his  wall  or 
desk  set,  a  lamp  lights  up  automatically  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  switchboard  in  front  of  the  operator  at 
the  central  office,  in  whose  care  his  number  happens 
telephone"  to  belong.  When  the  operator  sees  this  signal,  she 
aS»™tu"d  inserts  a  listening  plug  into  the  spring  jack  of  his 
line,  ascertains  his  wants,  and  then  connects  him  with 
the  spring  jack  of  the  subscriber  wanted  by  means 
of  a  second  plug  connected  with  the  other,  the  called 
subscriber  being  signalled  by  the  magneto  bell  at  his 
4  station.  The  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  lamps  noti- 
fies the  operator  as  to  the  fact  that  conversation  is 
going  on,  and  informs  her  when  to  withdraw  the 
plugs  that  have  connected  the  two  together.  Further 
refinements  of  this  process  arise  from  the  grouping 
of  subscribers  in  any  large  city  into  various  branch 
exchanges  and  the  employment  of  'trunk'  lines  and 
'trunk'-boards,  but  in  its  essentials  the  method  re- 
mains the  same,  involving,  however,  the  employ- 
ment, with  relays,  of  additional  controlling  and  as- 
sisting apparatus. 

"In  connection  with  the  boards  at  which  sit  the 
operators  for  the  duty  of  putting  subscribers  directly 
"into  communication,  each  large  exchange  has  usu- 
ally a  number  of  auxiliary  switchboards.  The  line 
cables  from  outside,  bringing  into  the  central  office 
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the  various  wires  which  lead  to  the  switchboards, 
terminate  in  cable  heads  from  which,  in  the  interior 
cables,  the  wires  are  led  to  distributing  boards,  on 
one  side  of  which  the  line  cables  end,  and  from  the  ii? jSS7 
other  side  of  which  the  wires  in  switchboard  cables  tiJ^ne 
are  led  away  to  the  main  switchboards.  Thus,  lines  boards- 
from  any  outside  cable  can  be  led  to  any  section  of 
a  board  and  given  to  any  operator's  care,  permitting 
great  ease  in  grouping  subscribers  according  to  the 
busy  character  of  a  wire  or  the  work  arising  in  re- 
gard to  it.  At  this  distributing  point,  moreover, 
the  manufacturers  introduce  the  lightning  arresters, 
intended  to  protect  any  line  from  the  bad  effects  of 
stray  currents  from  outside  and  of  lightning  stroke 
itself.  The  general  idea  of  all  this  apparatus  is  the 
same,  but  it  differs  greatly  in  manufacture.  Another 
part  of  the  work  is  the  manufacture  of  the  subsidiary 
boards  for  an  exchange,  to  be  used  by  monitors,  wire 
chiefs,  superintendents,"  etc. 

In  the  various  forms  of  the  switchboards  above 
described,  the  different  connections  required  by  the 
subscribers  are  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  opera-  Automatic 
tors  at  the  central  station.  Such  boards  are  called  iwhcKne 
manual  switchboards.  There  are,  however,  various 
systems  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the  sub- 
scribers themselves  to  make  the  connections  and 
disconnections  required.  Such  boards  are  called  au- 
tomatic switchboards.  They  are  too  complex,  how- 
ever, to  be  described  in  the  limited  space  at  our 
command. 

It  is  possible  in  telephony,  as  in  telegraphy,  to 
simultaneously  transmit  several  messages  over  a 
single  wire.  Such  systems,  however,  have  not  as 
yet  come  into  general  use,  and,  therefore,  need  not 
be  described. 
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CHAPTER  X 

SOME  CURIOUS  FORMS  AXD  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 

TELEPHONE 

"The  salient  feature  in  this  discovery  is  the  production  of 
motion  and  sound,  by  the  stylus  of  the  Bain  telegraph  instru- 
ment, without  the  intervention  of  a  magnet  and  armature.  By 
the  motion  thus  produced,  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  tele- 
graph printing  or  sounding  instruments  or  relays  may  be 
worked.  More  than  this,  the  apparatus  operates  in  a  highly 
effective  manner  under  the  weakest  electric  currents,  render- 
ing it  possible  to  receive  and  transmit  messages  by  currents 
so  weak  that  the  ordinary  magnetic  instruments  fail  to  oper- 
ate, or  even  to  give  an  indication  of  the  passage  of  electricity." 
—Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph:  Prescott 

IF  ALL  systems  of  telephonic  communication 
required  the  exceedingly  complex  apparatus 
described  and  illustrated  in  connection  with 
various  forms  of  switchboards,  especially  those 
employed  in  large  central  stations,  the  telephone 
would  necessarily  be  limited  in  its  use  to  cases 
where  a  great  number  of  calls  would  require  to  be 
simplicity  made  over  a  carefully  established  line  connected 
cirlcu?uhooe  with  some  central  station.  Such,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish communication  between  two  ends  of  a  long  line 
so  as  to  permit  conversation  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween two  people  only  at  its  opposite  ends,  very  sim- 
ple arrangements  will  suffice.  A  line  wire  can  read- 
ily be  run  for  temporary  use  by  laying  an  insulated 
wire  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  indeed, 
for  short  distances,  where  a  fairly  strong  battery 
is  employed,  the  bare  wire  itself  may  be  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  although,  of  course,  such  a 
method  would  be  extremely  undesirable,  and  is  not 
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to  be  recommended.  As  an  instance  of  telephone 
circuits  being  established  through  conductors  not 
erected  for  the  purpose,  we  may  cite  the  practice 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  where  the  long 
lines  of  wire  fences  are  employed  for  telephone  cir- 
cuits, the  ground  being  used  as  the  return. 

Sometimes,  in  military  operations,  the  use  of  the 
telephone  over  temporary  circuits  is  desirable.  Of 
course,  as  a  rule,  important  orders  would  never  be 
delivered  over  a  telephone  wire,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully such  wire  had  been  erected,  or  what  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  privacy  and  secrecy  in  the  de-  SjeVhoS? 
spatch.  Fatal  blunders,  that  have  occurred  from£c^£ 
misapprehension  of  orders,  have  led  to  an  inflexible 
rule,  in  the  British  and  some  other  armies,  of  never 
sending  important  orders  except  in  writing.  Still, 
cases  may  arise  where  a  telephone  communication 
•  temporarily  established  may  afford  considerable  as- 
sistance in  disclosing  the  position  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  This  would  occur  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  balloon  reconnoissance,  where  a  light 
insulated  wire,  containing  a  metallic  circuit,  may  be 
dropped  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  ensure,  ready 
communication  between  an  observer  in  the  balloon 
and  a  correspondent  on  the  ground. 

Another  use  of  the  telephone  in  military  service 
has  been  made  in  the  German  army,  in  rifle  prac- 
tice.   In  order  to  give  the  soldiers  practice  which 
shall  as  nearly  as  possible  represent  what  might  Employ- 
OCCUr  during  a  real  battle,  the  targets  at  which  the  telephone . 
men  fire  are  made  to  appear  and  disappear  at  ir-^aeffce. 
regular  intervals.    In  order  to  permit  the  command- 
ing officer  to  determine  both  the  positions  and  times 
of  the  appearances  and  disappearances,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  readily  to  communicate  with  the 
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men  operating  the  signals.  After  employing  dif- 
ferent methods,  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
the  telephone  affords  the  readiest  and  surest  means 
of  communication. 


The  circuit  required  for  the  above  purpose  is 
readily  established  as  follows:  A  cable,  500  metres 
in  length,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  insulated  metallic 
wires,  is  wound  around  a  hollow  cylinder,  sufficiently 
large  inside  to  hold  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
ofYay^g   telephone.   The  line  is  rapidly  laid  as  follows :  The 
leKS?  stations  having  been  selected,  one  man  takes  the 
cab**      telephone  out  of  the  cylinder  and  attaches  it  to  one 
end  of  the  cable.   Two  other  men  then  take  hold  of 
the  reel  and  march  quickly  toward  the  other  station. 
This  being  reached,  they  either  connect  their  end  of 
the  wire  with  the  other  telephone  taken  from  the  hol- 
low cylinder,  or  with  the  end  of  a  second  cable.  This 
method  permits  the  telephone  line  to  be  laid  as  rap-  ' 
idly  as  a  soldier  can  march  on  a  double-quick. 


Use  of  teU 


The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
leads  to  its  use  in  a  variety  of  apparatus  as  a  means 
re£iv"sas  for  detecting  the  presence  of  very  feeble  electric 
Si  wESEh  currents.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  ordinary  re- 
teiegraphy.  ceivjngr  telephone  is  frequently  employed  as  the  most 
delicate  receiver  in  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy. 


Another  use  of  the  telephone  receiver  as  a  delicate 
means  for  detecting  feeble  currents  has  been  made 
Hugh«  by  Prof.  Hughes,  in  a  piece  of  apparatus  he  calls  an 
balance3"  induction  balance.  This  instrument  was  devised  by 
Hughes,  whose  name  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  microphone,  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  metallic  substances  by 
the  aid  of  induced  electric  currents.    The  general 
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arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  74. 
Four  bobbins,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  wound  with 
about  300  feet  each  of  No.  32  copper  wire  ( A.W.G.) 
and  the  coils  connected,  so  as  to  form  the  two  cir- 
cuits represented.  A  and  B  are  included  in  the  circuit 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  C  and  D  in  the  circuit  of  a 
receiving  telephone.  In  each  case  the  distance  be- 
tween A  and  B  is  too  far  to  permit  any  mutual 
induction  to  take  place  between  them.  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  the  distance  between  C  and  D.  The 
coils  are  then  placed  in  the  position  indicated  in  the 
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Fig.  74.— Hughes  Induction  Balance. 

figure,  so  that  C  and  D  are  directly  above  the  coils 
A  and  B  respectively.  The  connection  between  the 
coils  is  so  made  that  the  direction  of  the  induction 
of  A  on  C  is  opposite  to  that  of  B  on  D. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  coils  A  and  B  act 
as  primaries  to  the  coils  C  and  D.    A  suitable  in- 
terrupter I  being  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  bat- JSSte0* 
tery  and  the  coils  A  and  B,  on  the  rapid  making  and  ta  uctlon,* 
breaking  of  the  circuit  a  noise  will  be  heard  in  the 
telephone,  but  this  can  be  caused  to  disappear  by  so  * 
adjusting  the  coils  that  the  opposing  secondary  coils 
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produce  but  little  noise,  as  can  be  readily  done  by 
adjusting  a  single  pair  of  coils. 

If  now,  under  these  circumstances,  a  small  mass 
of  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  be  interposed  between  either 
C  and  A,  or  D  and  B,  or  even  if  placed  above  one  of 
the  coils,  as,  for  example,  at  d,  the  balance  will  be 
disturbed,  and  sound  will  again  be  heard  in  the  tele- 
phone.  This  disturbance  in  the  balance  is  due  to  the 
production  of  eddy  currents  in  the  mass  of  the  coin. 
If,  however, precisely  similar  metallic  pieces  be  placed 
in  similar  positions  between  A  and  C,  and  B  and  D, 
no  sound  is  heard.   The  wonderful  sensitiveness  of 
the  induction  balance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
StSe*7    slightest  difference  either  in  the  composition,  size,  or 
ba!ancelB  position  of  the  coins  will  disturb  the  balance.  For 
example,  suppose  two  perfectly  good  and  similar 
coins  be  so  placed  between  A  and  C,  and  B  and  D, 
respectively,  that  no  sound  can  be  detected  in  the 
telephone.   If  now  one  of  the  coins  be  replaced  by  a 
spurious  coin,  so  closely  resembling  the  good  coin 
in  size  and  general  appearance  that  the  eye  can  not 
detect  any  difference,  a  noise  will  instantly  be  heard 
in  the  telephone.    Even  such  slight  differences  as 
would  be  produced  by  hammering  are  at  once  de- 
tected, as  are  also  such  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  a  good  gold  coin  as  would  result  from 
its  being  clipped,  that  is,  a  coin  from  which  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  has  been  unlawfully  removed.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  sweated  gold  coin,  that  is,  a  gold  coin  which 
has  been  employed  as  a  soluble  anode  of  a  plating 
bath,  although  only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
of  the  precious  metal  may  have  been  removed,  can 
be  detected. 


Hughes 
audiometer 


A  similar  form  of  apparatus,  called  the  audiom- 
eter, was  also  devised  by  Hughes,  for  the  purpose 
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of  determining  the  delicacy  of  hearing  of  different 
individuals. 

The  submarine  finder,  designed  for  locating  the 
position  of  metallic  substances,  such  as  torpedoes  coostruc- 
and  other  similar  bodies,  in  deep  water,  is  con- operation 
structed  on  practically  the  same  principles.   A  form 
of  submarine  finder  is  shown  in  Fig.  75.  Here6*1"* 
P,  P',  are  coils  of  insulated  wire,  inserted  in  a  pri- 
mary circuit  containing  a  battery,  B,  and  an  inter- 
rupter, I.    S  and  S'  are  secondary  coils  inserted  in 


Fic.  75. — Submarine  Finder  for  Locating  Position  of  Torpedo.  Note 
the  resemblances  between  both  the  positions  and  the  functions  of  the 
coils  P,  S,  and  P*.  S',  and  the  coils  A,  C,  and  B,  D,  of  Fig.  74. 

the  circuit  of  a  telephone,  T.  When  interrupted 
currents  are  sent  through  the  primary  circuit,  the 
currents  induced  in  the  coils  S,  S',  neutralize  each 
other  by  reason  of  their  equal  and  opposite  influence 
on  the  telephone.  If,  however,  the  instrument  be 
lowered  in  the  water,  so  that  the  coils  P',  S',.are 
brought  near  a  metallic  mass,  such  as  a  torpedo,  then 
sounds  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone,  at  first  faint, 
but  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  finder  approaches 
the  submerged  mass  of  metal. 


p 
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No  little  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  scien- 
tific men  as  to  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  receiving  telephone  when  it  is  in 
action.  Where  such  diaphragms  are  made  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  actual  vibrations 
or  to-and-fro  movements  occur  that  correspond  to 
the  sound  waves  spoken  against  the  diaphragm  of 
the  transmitter.  Indeed,  no  matter  how  thick  such 
diaphragms  may  be,  a  to-and-fro  movement  of  some 
receiving:   ^jn(j  js  certainly  caused  under  the  influence  of  the 

diaphragm.  J 

changes  that  occur  in  the  magnetism  of  the  oppos- 
ing magnet  pole.  But  receivers  have  been  success- 
fully made  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm 
was  so  great  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  it  vibrated  as  a  whole,  and  that,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  instead  of  a  mass  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  occurring — the  diaphragm  swinging  to- 
and-fro  like  a  drumhead — its  to-and-fro  movements 
were  produced  by  the  motions  of  its  molecules. 
Hughes  made  an  extended  series  of  observations 
on  the  action  that  occurs  in  carbon  microphonic 
contacts,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  differences 
in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  were  due  to  the  mass 
movements  of  the  carbon  pieces,  or  to  their  mo- 
lecular  movements.    As  a  result  of  these  investi- 

in  \  esuga- 

natlfreof  gations,  he  expresses  his  belief  that,  in  the  case  of 
"Sphon?  a  particular  microphone  transmitter,  consisting  of  a 
diaphragms  ^  fo^ks  Gf  carbon  placed  vertically  over  one  an- 
other, and  subjected  to  different  pressures,  the  whole 
block  of  carbon  increases  and  decreases  in  size  from 
the  result  of  the  movements  of  its  molecules.  He 
asks  how  this  increase  in  molecular  size  can  result 
from  the  action  of  the  sound  waves,  and  he  answers 
this  question  as  follows  : 

"This  may  happen  in  two  ways :  first,  by  increased 
pressure  on  the  upper  surface,  due  to  its  enlarge- 
ment ;  or,  second,  the  molecules  themselves,  finding 
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a  certain  resistance  opposed  to  their  upward  move- 
ment, spread  themselves,  making  innumerable  fresh 
points  of  contact.  Thus  an  undulatory  current 
would  appear  to  be  produced  by  infinite  change  in  Suufe  ofn 
the  number  of  fresh  contacts.  I  am  inclined  to  be-  iuphragm 
lieve  that  both  actions  occur ;  but  the  latter  seems  to ,nol,ona- 
me  the  true  explanation ;  for  if  the  first  were  alone 
true,  we  should  have  a  far  greater  effect  from  metal 
powder,  carbon,  or  some  elastic  conductor,  such  as 
metallized  silk,  than  from  gold  or  other  hard  unoxi- 
dizable  matter ;  but  as  the  best  results  as  regards  the 
human  voice  were  obtained  from  two  surfaces  of 
solid  gold,  I  am  inclined  to  view  with  more  favor  the 
idea  that  an  infinite  variety  of  fresh  contacts  brought 
into  play  by  the  molecular  pressure  affords  the  true 
explanation.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  numerous  forms  of  microphone  I  have 
constructed,  in  all  of  which  I  can  fully  trace  the 
effect. 

"I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  great  me- 
chanical force  exerted  by  this  uprising  of  the  mole- 
cules under  sonorous  vibrations.  With  vibrations 
from  a  musical  box  two  feet  in  length,  I  found  that 
one  ounce  of  lead  was  not  sufficient  on  a  surface  of  energy  of 
contact  one  centimetre  square  to  maintain  constant  Sbra'uons. 
contact;  and  it  was  only  by  removing  the  musical 
box  to  a  distance  of  several  feet  that  I  was  enabled 
to  preserve  continuity  of  current  with  a  moderate 
pressure.  I  have  spoken  to  forty  microphones  at 
once,  and  they  all  seemed  to  respond  with  equal 
force.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  energy  in 
the  conversion  of  molecular  vibrations  into  electri- 
cal waves ;  but  it  is  so  small  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  measure  it  with  the  simple  appliances  at  my 
disposal.  I  have  examined  every  portion  of  my 
room — wood,  stone,  metal,  in  fact  all  parts — and 
even  a  piece  of  india-rubber :  all  were  in  molecular 
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movement  whenever  I  spoke.  As  yet  I  have  found 
no  such  insulator  for  sound  as  gutta-percha  is  for 
electricity.  Caoutchouc  seems  to  be  the  best ;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  by  the  use  of  any  amount  at 
my  disposal  to  prevent  the  microphone  reporting  all 
it  heard." 

Ader's  This  same  question  respecting  the  character  of  the 
leSTte!*?*"  movements  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  receiving  tele- 
phone,     phone  instrument  has  been  investigated  by  Ader. 


Fic.  76.— Ader's  Receiving  Telephone;  an  instrument  capable  of  repro- 
ducing speech,  although  devoid  of  a  membrane. 

This  gentleman  constructed  a  receiving  telephone 
with  which  he  was  able  to  receive  intelligible  speech, 
although  the  telephone  receiver  was  provided  with 
no  part  that  could  properly  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
brane. The  instrument  Ader  constructed  for  this 
purpose  is  represented  in  Fig.  76.  Here  an  iron 
wire,  E,  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  S, 
wound  on  a  quill,  F,  has  its  lower  end  soldered  to 
a  heavy  piece  of  copper,  K.  The  upper  end  of  the 
wire  passes  through  a  thick  wooden  board,  B,  and 
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is  bent  at  e,  as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire  are  connected  with  the  binding  posts  P 
and  P'.  Words  spoken  into  the  transmitter  can  be 
distinctly  heard  by  placing  the  ear  near  e.  Here 
there  is  no  membrane,  and  the  *only  conceivable  way 
to  account  for  the  iron  wire  impressing  on  the  air 
surrounding  it  the  speech  uttered  into  the  transmit- 
ting instrument  is  by  changes  in  its  size,  due  to 
molecular  movements. 

Referring  again  to  the  fact  that  marked  changes 
of  temperature  occur  between  the  points  of  contact 
of  a  microphonic  transmitter,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  the  action  of  such  differences  of  temperature  IS  Possible 
to  produce  a  series  of  local  expansions  and  contrac-  3flthenpSge 
tions  that  follow  one  another  in  accordance  with  the  the  Ader 
variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  passing.  In te"pbone- 
the  case  of  the  Ader  membraneless  telephone  just 
described,  the  expansion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
iron  wire  may  be  due  to  such  local  expansions  and 
contractions.  There  would  appear  to  be  but  little 
dou£>t,  however,  that  another  explanation  may  be 
that  changes  occur  in  the  length  of  the  wire,  due 
to  its  magnetizations  and  demagnetizations.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  changes  of  length  actually 
take  place,  and  Page,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
called  attention  to  the  faint  sounds  that  are  heard  in 
a  metallic  wire  when  it  is  rapidly  magnetized  and 
demagnetized.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  if  the  true  action  of  the  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  be  due  to  local  expansions  and 
contractions,  such  a  transmitter  should  be  reversible, 
that  is,  should  be  able  to  act  as  a  receiver.  Hughes 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  succeeded  in  making  a  mi- 
crophonic transmitter  so  act  as  a  receiving  telephone. 

In  the  form  of  a  transmitter  shown  in  Fig.  77, 
constructed  by  Dunand,  we  have  a  carbon  micro- 
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phone  transmitter,  that  is  also  capable  of  acting  as 
a  receiver  and  thus  reproducing  speech.  This  instru- 
ment consists,  as  shown,  of  two  thin  iron  plates. 
A  and  A',  supported  by  a  wooden  ring,  so  as  to  form 
a  hollow  box.  Inside  this  box  are  placed  two  car- 
bon disks,  B,  B,  with  a  conically  shaped  piece  of 
carbon  placed  between  them.    The  proper  adjust- 


Fic.  77. — Dunand  Carbon  Microphonic  Contact  Telephone  Receiver. 

ment  of  the  carbon  contacts  is  ensured  by  turning  a 
torsion  screw,  E,  placed  in  connection  with  a  metal- 
lic wire,  wrapped  around  the  conical  piece  of  carbon. 

Moncel,  in  his  book  on  "The  Telephone.  Micro- 
phone and  Phonograph,"  thus  refers  to  his  own 
opinion  and  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof. 
Fleemfng  Jenkin,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  action 
of  microphonic  contacts : 

"Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  writes  to  this  effect  in  the 
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new  edition  of  a  treatise  on  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. He  observes  that  a  singular  fact  has  been 
discovered  by  several  persons,  who  have  ascertained 
that  not  merely  non-magnetic  and  non-conducting 
bodies  can  be  substituted  for  the  diaphragm  of 
receiving  telephones,  but  that  they  will  act  without 
a  diaphragm  at  all.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  fKS^g 
we  have  to  do  with  the  sounds  discovered  by  Page,  th"  action 
and  that  they  are  produced  by  the  magnet  itself,  in  Jbone*d»- 
which  each  molecular  movement  constitutes  the  P"*8"1*- 
source  of  the  sound  produced.  This  sound  becomes 
articulate  as  soon  as  its  increase  and  decrease  can 
follow  the  increasing  or  decreasing  action  of  the 
voice  which  produces  it  at  the  sending-station.  It 
is  certain  that  when  the  transmitted  currents  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Bell  diaphragm,  the  sounds 
due  to  the  Page  effects  ought  to  correspond  with 
those  which  would  be  given  by  iron  diaphragms 
adapted  to  the  receiving  instruments ;  so  that,  when 
a  telephone  has  an  iron  diaphragm,  there  are,  in  fact, 
two  voices,  that  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  strong, 
and  that  of  the  magnet,  which  is  weak.  When  a 
disk  of  wood  is  substituted  for  one  of  iron,  it  acts 
as  a  sounding-board  for  the  Page  effect,  and  when 
the  disk  is  of  metal,  induction  is  developed  by  the 
magnetic  modifications,  and  tends  to  produce  vibra- 
tion, thus  developing  a  third  source  of  sound,  which 
may  be  called  the  Ampere  effect.  Finally,  a  fourth 
source  of  sound  may  result  from  the  induced  effects 
produced  in  the  wire  itself  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  current.  These  sounds,  first  ob- 
served by  M.  de  la  Rive,  have  since  been  studied  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  of  Edinburgh. 

"Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin's  opinion  only  differs  from  wherein 
mine  in  his  ascribing  the  energy  of  sound  acquired  {iCiCeiand 
by  a  telephone  with  an  iron  diaphragm  to  the  pre-d,ffeT* 
ponderance  of  sounds  in  the  latter,  whereas  I  con- 
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sider  it  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  of  energy  in 
the  whole  magnetic  system  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  two  magnetic  parts  on  each  other.  If 
the  two  effects  could  be  taken  singly,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sounds  produced  by  each  of  them  separately 
would  be  similar,  since  in  magnetic  effects  the  re- 
action and  action  are  equal.  But  as  they  are  com- 
bined, it  becomes  difficult  to  assign  to  each  the  share 
which  belongs  to  it  in  the  general  effect  observed. 
Besides,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sounds  of  the 
diaphragm  may  appear  to  be  stronger  and  more  dis- 
tinct, because  it  is  nearer  to  the  ear  than  the  magnet, 


Fio.  78. — Preecc's  Thermo-telephone.     Note  the  connection  of  the 
heated  stretched  platinum  wire  with  the  metallic  diaphragm  at  one  end 
through  the  ground  and  the  battery  and  telephone  to  the  other  end. 

and  because  the  effects  of  magnetization  and  demag- 
netization are  then  more  easily  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mass  of  the  magnetic  body  being 


smaller." 

A  very  curious  form  of  telephone  called  the 
SSSSe.  thermo-telephone,  and  capable  of  acting  either  as  a 
transmitter  or  a  receiver,  is  shown  in  Fig.  78.  A 
stout  piece  of  mahogany,  A,  serves  as  a  base  for  the 
support  of  an  upright,  holding  a  disk,  D,  of  thin 
sheet  iron.  A  platinum  wire,  pp,  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  iron  disk,  is  connected  to  a  post,  C,  that 
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is  capable  of  sliding  to-and-fro,  and  being  fixed  at  a 
distance  from  D,  so  as  to  obtain  a  proper  tension  of 
the  platinum  wire.  The  ends  of  this  wire  are  con- 
nected with  the  circuit  of  a  batter}'.  B,  and  a  mi- 
crophone transmitter,  M.  On  speaking  into  the 
microphone  transmitter,  variations  are  produced  in 
the  current  strength,  which,  passing  through  the 
stretched  platinum  wire,  result  in  its  alternate  ex- 
pansions and  contractions,  with  consequent  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  D.  One  listening  at 
D  can,  therefore,  hear  what  has  been  spoken  into  M. 

The  tightly  stretched  wire  is  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed as  a  transmitter.  This  has  been  done  by 
Prof.  Forbes,  who  inserted  a  fine  platinum  wire  in 
the  circuit  of  a  storage  battery  and  the  primary  of  Professor 


an 


induction  coil.    The  battery  produced  a  current  Kio 


Forbes's 

wing- 


strength  sufficiently  great  to  raise  the  temperature  ^hoie 
of  the  platinum  wire  to  incandescence.  On  speak- tran,in,tter 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  wire,  the  sound 
waves  rapidly  passing  across  it  in  quick  succession 
altered  its  electric  resistance,  and  so  produced 
changes  in  the  current  strength.  These  changes 
caused  corresponding  changes  in  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit, and  so  reproduced  in  the  receiving  telephone 
placed  in  such  circuit  whatever  had  been  spoken  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  glowing  wire. 

Preece  has  produced  the  modified  form  of  receiv- 
ing thermophone  shown  in  Fjg.  79,  where  a  plati- 
num wire  is  wound  in  the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  and 
suspended  from  a  cork  inside  a  hollow  glass  tube. 
Any  suitable  form  of  microphone  transmitter  IS  em-  form  of 
ployed  in  connection  with  this  receiver.  On  speak-  phone°" 
ing  into  the  transmitter,  the  currents  are  modified  by 
the  speaker's  voice  in  the  usual  manner.  These 
currents,  passing  through  the  coil  of  platinum  wire, 
produce  expansions  and  contractions,  which  cause 
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the  air  in  the  tube  to  vibrate  in  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  the  transmitter.  Consequently,  one 
listening  at  the  tube  can  hear  what  is  spoken.  The 
sounds,  however,  are  faint,  though  distinct. 


Fig.  79. — Modified  form  of  Therraophone. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  differences  of 
potential,  and,  consequently,  electric  currents  called 
Diaphragm  diaphragm  currents,  are  produced  when  liquids  are 
currents.    £orce(j       pressure  through  porous  diaphragms,  or 

through  capillary  tubes  generally.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  true.  If  differences  of  electric  pressure 
or  potential  be  applied  to  liquids  in  capillary  tubes, 


- 


Fie  80. — Breguet's  Electro-capillary  Telephone.  Note  the  small 
quantities  of  air  that  are  contained  between  the  membranes  and  the 
upper  surfaces  of  the  mercury  in  the  glass  tubes  T  and  Ti. 

they  will  cause  the  movements  of  the  liquids  through 
22E?'a  sucn  tubes-    Breguet  has  ingeniously  applied  these 
SfiptoM.  principles  to  the  construction  of  an  electro-capillary 
telephone.    This  instrument  consists  of  two  glass 
tubes,  T,  T„  Fig.  80,  nearly  filled  with  mercury, 


By  courtesy  of  the  "Scientific  American" 


TELLING  HIGH  FURNACE  TEMPERATURES  BY  ELECTRIC  PYROMETER 

A  glowing  Incandescent  lamp  in  the  tube  of  the  Morse  Thermo-Gage,  shown, 
becomes  more  nearly  white  as  its  heat,  and  hence  as  the  current  through 
it,  are  increased.  When  it  becomes  the  exact  color  of  the  furnace,  the 
temperature  of  the  latter  Is  known,  from  the  current   through  the  lamp 

Bk.—  VU.  III. 
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whose  lower  extremities  are  drawn  out  in  capillary 
points,  and  are  plunged  into  two  vessels,  V,  V,,  con- 
taining mercury,  M,  Mlf  on  the  surface  of  which  is 
acidulated  water,  A,  Ax.    The  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  vessels  M,  Mlf  is  such  that  the  ends  of  the 
capillary  tubes  come  near,  but  do  not  quite  dip  into, 
the  mercury  surface.    Small  platinum  wires,  P,  Pt, 
and  Q,  Qlt  connect  the  mass  of  mercury  in  the  two  JfJJJenS 
vessels  and  the  two  tubes  respectively.   While  these  movements 
wires  are  connected  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  mercury 
same  in  each  tube;  but,  if  the  wires  are  discon- column- 
nected,  and  a  battery  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  either 
tube,  a  difference  will  take  place  in  its  level,  that 
will  depend  on  the  value  of  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial produced  by  the  battery.    But  this  apparatus  is 
reversible.    If,  in  any  way,  a  difference  of  level 
is  produced  at  either  S  or  St,  so  that  the  mercury 
is  caused  to  move  in  the  tube,  an  E.M.F.  and  current 
will  be  thereby  produced.  . 

Suppose  now,  membranes,  B,  B,,  be  stretched 
across  the  tops  of  the  tubes  T  and  Tlt  thus  enclos- 
ing a  small  mass  of  air  between  the  membrane  and 
the  tops  of  the  tubes  at  S  and  S,,  that  the  circuit 
wires  be  closed,  and  that  one  speaks  in  the  neighbor-  Move- 
hood  of  either  of  such  membranes.    The  sound  Seu5 
waves,  causing  this  membrane  to  vibrate,  will  cause  Sm? 
the  air  below  it  to  enter  into  vibration,  and  thus  differences 
produce  movements  in  the  mercury  column.  These 
movements  will  produce  differences  of  potential, 
and,  consequently,  electric  currents.    These  cur- 
rents, entering  the  other  instrument,  will  produce 
similar  movements  in  its  column  of  mercury,  to- 
gether with  corresponding  movements  in  its  dia- 
phragm.   Consequently,  whatever  is  spoken  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  membrane  can  be  heard  in  the 
other. 
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Electro- 
phonis 


When  a  metallic  plate  is  moved  toward  or  from  a 
charged  electrophorus,  a  change  will  be  effected  in 
the  distribution  of  its  charge.   If  two  such  electro- 

telepbone.   phorj    J)  an(J  Q    pjg   g,    are  placed  at  the  ^5  Qf 

a  conducting  line,  and  a  grounded  metallic  dia- 
phragm is  placed  at  B  and  A,  near,  but  not  in  contact 
with,D  and  C,as  shown,  then  we  will  have  a  form  of 


5- 


Fic.  81.—  Electrophortts  Telephone. 

electrophorus  telephone.  If  one  speaks  into  the 
mouthpiece  at  B,  its  metallic  diaphragm,  being  caused 
to  move  to-and-fro,  will  produce  disturbances  in  the 
charges  on  both  D  and  C,  that  will  cause  correspond- 
ing movements  of  the  diaphragm  at  A.  Consider, 
for  example,  a  movement  of  B  toward  D.  A  greater 
charge  will  accumulate  at  the  surface  of  D  nearest 

B,  thus  decreasing  the  charge  of  C,  and  permitting 
the  elasticity  of  its  diaphragm  to  move  it  away  from 

C.  If,  on  the  contrary,  B  moves  away  from  D,  its 
charge  decreases,  and  a  greater  charge  accumulates 
on  C,  thus  attracting  the  metallic  diaphragm  to- 
ward it.  In  this  manner,  the  to-and-fro  movements 
of  B  produce  similar  movements  in  A.  so  that  what- 
ever is  spoken  into  B  will  be  repeated  in  A. 

«  . 

l  ie.  8 j. —  Dry-pile  Telephone 


A  similar  form  of  dry-pile  telephone  is  shown 
fSZSOL  in  Fi£-  82-  Here  a  De  Luc  dry  pile,  A,  of  20,000 
pairs  has  a  grounded  metallic  diaphragm  placed 
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opposite  one  of  its  poles.  Its  other  pole  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  conducting  line,  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  similar  dry  pile,  B,  that  has  its  other  pole 
placed  opposite  a  similar  metallic  diaphragm,  also 
grounded.  Anything  spoken  into  either  diaphragm 
will  produce  disturbances  in  the  charges  that  will 
enable  the  speech  at  one  diaphragm  to  be  heard  at 
the  other  diaphragm. 

It  is  currently  reported,  although  we  will  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  Mr. 
Edison  was  at  one  time  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
several  of  his  telegraphic  patents  by  a  rival  com- Edison 
pany,  who  fondly  believed  it  had  obtained  what  WaS  [o  indent, 
practically  a  broad  patent  on  the  use  of  the  electro- 
magnet for  certain  telegraphic  apparatus.  Edison 
thereupon  set  for  himself  the  task  of  producing  some 
mechanism  operated  by  an  electric  current,  that 
would  be  able  to  move  the  levers  of  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus in  a  manner  similar  to  the  to-and-fro  move- 
ments produced  by  the  electro-magnet,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  an  opposing  spring.  After  trying  various 
plans,  Edison  finally  evolved  a  principle  which  is 
embodied  in  a  form  of  apparatus  called  by  him  the 
electro-motograph. 

The  electro-motograph  depends  for  its  operation 
on  the  fact  that  the  friction  of  a  platinum  point 
against  a  rotating  cylinder  of  moistened  chalk  is  de- 
creased by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current.  The  Edison's 
cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  friction  is  due  to  elec-  motogr»ph 
trolysis.  Its  operation  will  be  understood  from  an 
examination  of  Fig.  83.  where  a  lever,  A,  pivoted 
at  C,  is  furnished  with  a  platinum  point,  F,  resting 
on  a  strip  of  moistened  paper,  and  held  against  it 
with  some  pressure  through  the  action  of  a  spring 
placed  at  S.  The  metallic  drum  on  which  the  paper 
rests  is  rotated  by  clock-work.   The  tendency  of  the 
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paper  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  drum  is  moving  is  opposed  by  the  action  of  a 
SoMof"  sPrmg»  R-  A  main  battery,  L,  has  its  negative  ter- 
TogCraphmo"  mmal  connected  with  the  platinum  point  F,  and  its 
positive  terminal  with  the  metallic  drum  G,  through 
the  telegraphic  key  K.  A  local  battery,  LB,  is 
connected  with  a  telegraphic  sounding  instrument 
through  contacts  at  D  and  E. 

.  -  oo — S 


Fig.  83. — Edison's  Electro-mot ograph.    Note  the  means  by  which  the 
slipping  of  the  contact  F  is  ensured. 

Suppose  now  the  key  K  is  open,  and  that  the  fric- 
tion of  the  platinum  point  F  is  sufficient  to  move 
the  lever  A,  with  the  drum  to  the  right,  thus  closing 
the  electro- the  circuit  of  LB.  When,  now,  the  key,  K,  closes 
motograph  circuit,  the  current  from  the  main  battery,  L, 
passes  through  the  paper  and  produces  an  electrol- 
ysis of  the  chemical  salt  with  which  the  paper  is 
moistened.  This  decreases  the  friction  and  permits 
the  spring,  R,  to  draw  the  lever  to  the  left,  thus 
opening  the  circuit  of  the  battery.  Since  the  tele- 
graphic sounder  is  included  in  the  circuit  of  LB, 
these  two  movements  of  the  telegraphic  key,  K,  will 
have  resulted  in  the  movement  of  the  striking  lever 
of  the  telegraphic  sounder. 
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Edison  has  constructed  a  loud-speaking  telephone 
on  the  principle  of  the  electro-motograph.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig. 

loud- 

84.    Here  the  carbon  transmitter,  S,  is  placed  in  telephone, 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil,  I, 
and  the  battery  B.   The  secondary  of  this  coil  has 
one  terminal  connected  with  the  earth,  E,  and  the 


other  terminal  connected  with  a  spring,  G,  that  is 
firmly  attached  to  a  mica  plate,  p.  The  cylinder  on 
which  the  spring,  G,  rests  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  E.  A  telephone  so  constructed  reproduces 
sounds  with  great  clearness  and  strength,  so  that 
they  can  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  a  large  as- 
sembly room. 


Fig.  84.— Edison's  Loud-speaking  Telephone. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE   PHONOGRAPH,   THE  MICRO-PHONOGRAPH,  AND 

THE  PHOTOPHONE 

"Science  surpasses  the  old  miracles  of  mythology."— Emerson 

IT  may  seem  curious  that,  in  a  portion  of  a  book 
devoted  to  the  electric  telephone,  we  should  find 
it  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  talking  phonograph,  an  instrument  that 
has  nothing  necessarily  electric  about  it;  and  yet 
why  a      there  are  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing.   In  the  first 
tion  ot'the  place,  the  manner  in  which  the  diaphragm  of  the 
graph  is    talking   phonograph    repeats   whatever   has  been 
in  a  book   spoken  into  the  recording  instrument  is  exactly  sim- 
phonlc'ap-  ilar,  so  far  as  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are 
phance.    concerne(if  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  receiver  in  the 
telephone.    It  is  true,  however,  that  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  record  on 
the  phonograph  cylinder  or  metallic  sheet  imparts 
what  has  been  impressed  on  it  to  the  receiving  dia- 
phragm.  The  phonograph  is  an  entirely  mechanical 
appliance,  while  the  telephone  is  either  an  electro- 
magnetic or  an  electro-static  appliance.   But,  in  the 
second*  place,  there  have  been  some  very  curious 
combinations  of  telephonic  and  phonographic  instru- 
ments, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
phonograph  in  order  to  be  able  to  understand  any 
electric  instrument  in  which  the  phonograph,  or  the 
principles  involved  in  its  operation,  form  an  essen- 
tial part. 

The  operation  of  the  phonograph  is  exceedingly 
simple,    A  speaker  talks  against  an  elastic  dia- 
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phragm  of  thin  sheet  iron  or  other  metal,  and  causes 
it  to  move  to-and-fro  as  in  the  telephone.  Instead, 
however,  of  these  to-and-fro  movements  expending 
their  energy  either  in  varying  the  electric  resistance 
of  the  contact  points  in  the  microphonic  transmitter, 
or  of  driving  a  small  dynamo  in  the  magneto-trans- 
mitter, they  are  caused  to  cut  into  or  indent  a  sur- 
face of  tin- foil  or  wax  on  a  plate  or  cylinder. 

The  device  employed  by  Edison  in  his  early  form 
of  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  85,  where  a  mouth-  JJJjyjJn 
piece,  M, is  seen  mounted  on  a  stand  directly  in  front  Jjgjj110" 
of  a  metallic  cylinder,  C,  in  such  a  position  that  a 


Fig.  85.—Kdi8on'8  Phonograph.    This  is  the  early  form  of  this  valu- 
able instrument. 

metallic  point,  firmly  attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
diaphragm,  presses  against  the  surface  of  the  tin- 
foil or  wax.  If  now,  while  a  person  is  speaking  into 
the  mouthpiece,  the  cylinder  is  slowly  rotated  by  the 
movement  of  a  crank  at  W,  as  the  diaphragm  moves 
to-and-fro  under  the  influence  of  the  sound  waves, 
a  metallic  point  connected  with  it  will  indent  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  thus  drawing  a  long,  sinuous 
line,  on  which  the  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  correctly  repeated  by  hills  and  hollows 
produced  as  the  cutting  tool  makes  indentations  of 
varying  depth,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 
to-and-fro  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 
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How  the 
phono- 


Ill  order  to  cause  the  phonograph  record  so  ob- 
tained to  reproduce  the  speech  or  other  sounds  that 
have  been  impressed  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm, 
the  phonograph  record  is  placed  on  the  surface  of 
fe,aordre-  another  cylinder  precisely  similar  to  that  on  which 
8peecUh.es    it  was  produced,  or  it  may  be  kept  on  the  same  sur- 
face, and  the  tracing-point  brought  back  to  the  posi- 
tion it  had  when  it  started  to  indent  the  surface  of 
the  record.   If  now  this  point  be  placed  in  the  sinu- 
ous line,  and  pressed  against  it  with  proper  force, 
as  the  cylinder  is  rotated,  the  point  will  be  caused 
to  pass  over  the  record  line,  and  to  follow  all  the 
indentations  that  have  been  produced  in  it.   As  it  is 
why  me    tnus  moved  up  and  down  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the 
gfaph'dia.  record  surface,  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  at- 
p?odSce$e'  tached  will  be  caused  to  move  to-and-fro  in  move- 
speech,     nients  that  are  similar  to  those  which  impressed  the 
record.    Consequently,  the  diaphragm  will  repro- 
duce all  the  sounds  that  were  originally  spoken  into 
it.   In  other  words,  the  diaphragm  will  reproduce  all 
the  sounds  and  words  that  made  the  record. 

By  means  of  this  remarkable  instrument,  a  per- 
manent record  may  be  obtained  of  the  voice  of  any 
person,  and  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  being  reproduced  as  often  as  may  be  desired. 
£"ed*  I»  a  properly  constructed  and  operated  instrument, 
the  quality  of  the  voice,  or  the  property  which  enables 
us  to  distinguish  one  voice  from  another,  may  be 
reproduced  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable 
voices  of  different  people  to  be  readily  recognized. 

When  the  phonograph  was  first  invented,  it  quite 
naturally  produced  considerable  astonishment,  and 
a  great  future  was  confidently  predicted  for  it.  As- 
suming the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  quality  of  the  voice,  of  producing  in- 
destructible records,  and  of  employing  a  standard 


voices. 
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pitch  for  the  screw  of  the  phonograph  cylinder,  and. 
a  uniform  speed  at  which  it  should  always  be  ro- 
tated, it  was  predicted  that  correspondence  would,  in 
the  then  near  future,  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
phonographic  records,  that  wills  would  be  made  in 
which  the  intentions  of  the  deceased  would  be  de- 
clared to  the  assembled  heirs,  not  by  a  paper  read 
by  a  lawyer,  but  in  the  reproduced  spoken  words  of 
the  deceased.  It  was  predicted  that  there  would  be 
galleries  in  which  pictures  or  statues  of  the  world's 
departed  great  would  be  replaced  by  phonograph 
records;  that  great  writers  might  be  made  actually 
to  convey  their  thoughts  by  the  spoken  words  in-  . 
stead  of  by  the  printed  page;  that  the  speeches  of  the  predicts  • 
world's  great  orators  and  the  sweet  strains  of  its  JJjjK0* 
greatest  singers  would  be  reproduced  at  will  at  any  futeu{e< 
time  in  the  future.  Some  of  these  predictions  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  some  have  not.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  phonograph  can  so  successfully  reproduce  the 
human  voice  as  to  enable  it  to  be  recognized  beyond 
doubt,  since  the  very  fact  that  the  metallic  point 
connected  with  the  reproducing  diaphragm  is 
obliged  to  move  in  frictional  contact  with  the  rec- 
ord, introduces  in  all  sounds  that  are  absent 
in  the  human  voice.  Moreover,  a  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  correctly  reproducing  those  overtones, 
the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  exact  quality  of  the  voice.  For  this  and  for  other 
reasons  some  of  the  predictions  before  referred  to 
have  failed  of  realization. 

Edison  has  greatly  improved  his  phonograph.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  substituted  a  cylinder  of  hard- 
ened wax  for  the  sheet  of  tin-foil,  and,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  greater  regularity  in  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  he  has  added  an  electric  motor  for 
driving  it.    The  improved  form  of  instrument  is 
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Edison's 
improved 
phono- 
graph. 


shown  in  Fig.  86.  Here  the  recording  diaphragm 
is  made  of  malleable  glass.  A  mouthpiece  is  at- 
tached to  a  flexible  tube  connected  with  the  dia- 
phragm, for  convenience  in  speaking  or  singing 
in  recording  the  voice.  The  recording  diaphragm 
is  distinct  from  the  receiving  diaphragm.  Either 
can  replace  the  other  by  the  simple  rotation  of  a 
metallic  arm  on  which  both  diaphragms  are  sup- 
ported. 


Flo.  86. — Edison's  Improved  Phonograph.     Compare  the  details  of  this 
instrument  with  that  represented  in  Fig.  85. 


Poulsons 
great 
invent 


Various  devices  have  been  proposed  for  increas- 
ing the  delicacy  of  the  phonographic  records,  so  as 
to  enable  them  more  nearly  to  reproduce  the  quality 
of  the  human  voice.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  improvements  is  embodied  in  an  instrument 
invented  by  a  Danish  electrical  engineer,  Waldemar 
Poulson,  of  Copenhagen.  Here  both  the  making  of 
the  record  and  the  reproduction  of  the  speech  by 
the  record  are  obtained  by  means  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  phonograph 
is  now  replaced  by  a  telephone  transmitter  and  a 
dynamo-electric  generator,  in  a  manner  that  we  will 
now  describe. 
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Various  names  have  been  given  to  Poulson's  in- 
strument.   It  has  been  styled  the  tele-phonograph,  Th 
the  micro-phonograph,   the   magneto-phonograph,  jjjj 
and  the  tele-graphophone.    The  general  name  ap-gri 


Fig.  87. —  Poulson's  Steel  Wire  Micro-phonogTaph. 


plied  to  it  in  this  country  is  the  micro-phonograph. 
The  record  material  consists  of  a  length  of  hard- 
ened steel  piano  wire,  about  sV  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. This  wire  is  wound  on  the  surface  of  a 
cylinder  about  a  foot  in  length,  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  87.    A  tiny  electro-magnet  is  placed  so  that 


B  C  D 

Fig.  88. —  Magnets  for  Poulson's  Micro-phonograph. 


its  opposite  poles  embrace  the  wire  in  the  manner  Howtne 
shown  at  B,  Fig.  88.  As  this  drum  or  cylinder  is  S, 
revolved  by  the  action  of  an  electric  motor,  the  mag-  phono"0 
net  is  caused  to  move  over  the  entire  length  of  thegraph 


How  tbe 

micro- 
phono- 
graph 
record  is 
impressed 
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wire,  from  right  to  left,  and  so  to  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other.  In  this  manner  the 
magnet  poles  pass  above  the  entire  length  of  the 
wire  wound  on  the  drum,  this  length  consisting  of 
about  225  turns  of  wire,  the  magnet  requiring  about 
thirty-nine  seconds  to  move  over  the  entire  length  of 
the  wire. 

So  much  for  the  movement  of  the  record  wire. 
Now  let  us  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the 
voice,  as  in  speaking  or  singing,  is  enabled  to  im- 
press its  record  on  the  wire.  The  insulated  coils  of 
wire  on  the  recording  electro-magnet  are  placed  in 
the  circuit  of  an  ordinary  carbon  telephone  transmit- 
ter and  a  couple  of  cells  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Gen- 
st«ihmicro-  erally  an  induction  coil  is  employed  in  the  transmit- 
Saph  wire.  ting  instrument  in  the  usual  manner,  in  which  case 
its  secondary  is  connected  with  the  coils  of  the 
recording  magnet,  while  a  carbon  transmitter  is 
included  in  the  circuit  of  a  small  battery  and  the 
primary  of  the  induction  coil.  On  speaking  into  the 
transmitter,  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  car- 
bon contact  points  produce  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  the  current  strength  passing,  and  these 
variations,  passing  through  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet, magnetize  the  steel  wire  as  it  passes  between 
the  magnet  poles.  Of  course  this  magnetization  of 
the  steel  wire  takes  place  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  wire.  There  will  thus  be  left  in  the  steel  wire 
an  invisible  but  permanent  record  of  the  variations 
in  the  magnetic  intensity  that  have  been  impressed 
on  the  record  magnets  by  the  influence  of  the  sound 
waves  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

The  record  being  made,  let  us  see  how  it  is  caused 
to  reproduce  the  sound  by  means  of  the  invisible  rec- 
ords left  by  the  recording  magnets.    Placing  the 
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record  magnet  at  the  beginning  of  the  record  on  the 
wire,  and  placing  its  coils  in  the  circuit  of  an  ordi- 
nary Bell  receiving  telephone,  the  cylinder  is  again 
caused  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the  electric  motor. 
The  magnetized  steel  wire,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  coils  of  wire  on  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
constitute  a  dynamo-electric  generator,  and  as  the  "a^eSled 
magnetized  steel  wire  is  passed  between  these  poles  wireeiT°rd 
it  will  cause  magnetic  flux  to  alternately  fill  and  rep^ce 
empty  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  magnet  with  magnetic  fSJiSS?" 
flux,  thus  producing  E.M.F.'s,  and,  consequently, 
currents  that  will  correspond  exactly  in  strength, 
direction  and  sequence  to  the  current  that,  passing 
through  the  magnetizing  poles  of  the  recording 
magnet,  left  their  impress  on  the  record  wire. 
These  currents,  passing  through  the  coils  of  wire 
on  the  Bell  receiving  telephone,  will,  therefore,  pro- 
duce movements  in  its  diaphragm  which  will  repro- 
duce all  the  speech  or  musical  notes  originally  ut- 
tered and  impressed  on  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  electro-magnets  to  respond  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  variations  produced  in  the  transmitter 
by  the  sound  waves,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two 
separate  electro-magnets  electrically  connected,  as  phono- 
shown  at  C,  in  Fig.  88.    An  electro-magnet,  wound  more  sensi- 
in  the  regular  manner,  as  shown  at  B,  in  the  same  thTphono- 
figure,  has  been  found  to  be  too  slow  in  its  action  to  graph* 
ensure  the  best  results.    This  beautiful  apparatus 
performs  its  work  in  an  exceedingly  efficient  man- 
ner.  The  quality  of  the  spoken  voice  is  reproduced 
with  a  clearness  that  is  unknown  in  the  phonograph ; 
for  the  scratching  sounds  before  referred  to  are 
avoided,  and  the  micro-phonographic  record  is  able 
to  produce  overtones  in  a  manner  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  phonograph.   Moreover,  this  instrument 
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is  far  more  sensitive  than  the  phonograph,  since  it 
will  readily  record  sounds  of  all  characters,  even, 
for  example,  such  as  breathing  and  whispering, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  difficult  to  prop- 
erly record  in  the  ordinary  phonograph. 

An  improved  form  of  micro-phonograph  is  rep- 
f^mof*1  resented  in  Fig.  89,  where  two  separate  reels  are 
phon°oL  employed,  on  which  a  band  of  steel  ribjbon,  t\  of 
graph.      an  jncn  wide  an(i  about  rS  of  an  inch  thick,  is  em- 


Fic.  89. — Band  Micro-phonograph. 


ployed.  The  ribbon  can  readily  be  made  in  any 
desired  length,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  record  continu- 
ously spoken  language  for  an  hour  or  longer.  Tt 
has  been  found  for  recording  on  ribbon  that  the  form 
of  electro-magnet  shown  at  D,  in  the  preceding  fig- 
ure, is  preferable.  As  regards  the  permanency  of 
the  records,  it  is  claimed  that  the  record  wires  or 
ribbons  can  be  wound  on  a  spool,  with  the  layers 
of  the  ribbon  one  over  the  other,  without  injury, 
and  that  such  a  record  ribbon  has  been  used  for 
2,200  times  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  dete- 
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rioration.    When  it  is  desired  to  obliterate  the 
record,  it  is  only  necessary  to  transmit  a  constant  obiitera. 
magnetizing  current  through  the  coils  of  the  record-  records, 
ing  magnet,  and  move  the  steel  wire  or  ribjbon  under- 
neath such  magnet.    The  same  can  be  done  by  the 
action  of  a  permanent  magnet. 

As  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this  wonderful 
instrument,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  are  many  and 
great.  One  suggestion — indeed,  it  has  gone  further 
than  a  mere  suggestion,  having  been  carried  into 


Fig.  90. — The  Talking  Newspaper.    Note  the  arrangements  to  ensure 
the  proper  working  of  this  application  of  the  micro-phonograph. 

actual  practice  in  Europe — is  a  device  that  we  fear 
may  tend  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  slothfulness 
of  the  rising  generation.  We  refer  to  the  plan  of 
the  talking  newspaper,  that  is,  a  newspaper  which  news^iper 
is  capable  of  reading  itself,  and  only  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  person  to  what  it  says,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  one  to  lie  in  bed,  with  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  at  his  ear,  and  listen  to  the  news 
whenever  he  might  desire  to  do  so.  In  this  very 
ingenious  invention  an  endless  steel  ribbon  is  em- 
ployed, whose  record  ribbon  consists  of  a  steel  band, 
that  passes  from  one  reel  to  another  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  Fig.  90.    Recording  tele- 
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phones  are  attached  to  a  number  of  magnets  placed 
so  that  the  record  ribbon  passes  before  their  poles. 
After  the  ribbon  has  passed  these  magnets,  it  may, 
if  so  desired,  have  all  its  records  obliterated  by 
an  obliterating  magnet,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
additional  news  concerning  prices  of  stock,  war, 
and  items  of  interest  generally,  are  recorded  afresh 
on  the  moving  band  through  the  transmitting  tele- 
phone represented  in  the  figure. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  wonderful  instrument, 
whose  operation  depends  generally  on  the  principles 
of  the  telephone,  that  is  yet  to  be  described.  This 
TlSnt^s  1S  tne  photophone,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
pbotophooe  it.  is  possible  to  talk  along  a  ray  of  light.  Instead 
of  stretching  a  conducting  wire  between  the  trans- 
mitting and  the  receiving  stations,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  flash  a  beam  of  light  between  them,  and  so 
influence  this  beam,  by  means  of  a  transmitting  in- 
strument at  one  end,  as  to  cause  it  to  affect  the  re- 
ceiving instrument  at  the  other  end.  This  invention 
was  made  by  Bell  and  Tainter.  It  depends  for  its 
operation  on  the  fact  we  have  already  referred  to, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  electric  re- 
sistance of  selenium  is  considerably  changed  by  the 
action  of  light  falling  on  its  surface. 

The  transmitting  instrument  of  the  photophone 
consists  of  a -suitably  supported  thin  plate  of  sil- 
Actionof  vered  glass  or  mica,  L,  Fig.  91,  which  acts  as  a 
£nsmuterc  m^rror  or  reflector,  and  is  suitably  supported  and 
provided  with  a  mouthpiece,  E.  A  beam  of  light 
from  any  powerful  source,  such,  for  example,  as  an 
arc  light,  or  still  better,  light  from  the  sun,  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  the  reflecting  diaphragm,  being  con- 
centrated on  its  surface  by  a  lens,  A.  The  rays  of 
light,  after  their  reflection  from  the  mirror  at  L,  are 
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again  made  parallel  by  a  passage  through  a  second 
lens,  B.  On  speaking  into  the  transmitting  dia- 
phragm at  A,  the  mirror  is  moved  rapidly  to-and- 
fro,  a  change  of  shape  being  produced  by  these 
movements,  so  that  there  will  be  thereby  occasioned 
a  scattering  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  results  in  the 
amount  of  light  that  is .  reflected  from  the  mirror 
being  rapidly  varied  in  accordance  with  the  sound 
waves  that  strike  the  transmitting  diaphragm. 


Fig.  91.— Bell  and  Tainter's  Photophonc.  Note  how  the  person 
speaking  at  F.  modifies  the  rays  of  light  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
rays  are  afterward  caused  to  fall  on  the  selenium  cell  at  S. 

1 

Coming  now  to  the  receiving  station,  we  find  here 
a  parabolic  mirror, M,  which  receives  the  parallel  rays 
of  varying  intensity,  and  reflects  them  on  to  the 
surface  of  a  selenium  cell,  S,  whose  terminals  aretionand 

..«.«.        ■    •  11  rry  operation 

included  in  the  circuit  of  the  receiving  telephone,  T,  ofphoto- 

.  0  .       *  phone 

and  the  voltaic  battery,  P.    This  selenium  cell  con-  receiver, 
sists  practically  of  an  extended  surface  of  selenium, 
placed  between  two  parallel  metallic  plates.    In  or- 
der to  concentrate  the  selenium  cell  in  a  small  space, 
a  series  of  brass  disks,  separated  by  disks  of  mica, 
of  somewhat  smaller  diameter  than  the  brass  disks, 
is  employed,  the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  pile, 
as  shown  at  S,  in  the  figure,  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  has  the  appearance  of  being  deeply 
grooved.     The  brass  disks  are  connected  alter-  Constroc. 
nately  in  two  series,  like  the  opposite  coatings  of  a  ffl^S*, 
Leyden  jar,  and  melted  selenium  is  poured  in  be-cel1- 
tween  the  brass  plates.   When  a  beam  of  light  falls 
on  such  a  selenium  cell,  it  causes  its  resistance  to 
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greatly  vary.    Consequently,  the  varying  rays  of 
light  coming  from  L  fall  on  the  surface  of  S,  so 
that  the  resistance  of  the  receiving  telephone  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  waves  impinging  on 
Transmit-  the  diaphragm  at  E.    Such  sounds  will,  therefore, 
Strartf*  be  reproduced  in  the  receiving  diaphragm.  The 
pbotophooe  photophone  has  been  successfully  operated  over 
comparatively  short  distances,  and  has  been  found 
to  reproduce  speech  with  great  distinctness.   A  sim- 
ilar arrangement  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving 


Fic.  92.— Transmitter  of  Photophone.     Note  the  direction  of  the  rays 
of  light  as  indicated  hy  the  arrows. 


instruments  is  shown  in  Figs.  92  and  93,  respec- 
tively. The  operation,  however,  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  already  described. 

In  the  photophone  the  transmission  of  speech  and 

Nsirnc  of 

radiophone  musical  sounds  is  effected  by  means  of  a  beam  of 

proposed       .  ,  * 

phone°to  n£n*'  nence«  the  propriety  of  the  term  photophone. 
The  name  radiophone  has  been  proposed  for  these 
instruments  by  Mercadier,  a  Frenchman,  by  reason 
of  the  curious  fact  that  was  discovered  by  Tainter 
and  others,  that  luminous  rays  are  not  necessary  to 
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produce  this  transmission,  but  that  non-luminous, 
or  heat  rays,  are  equally  able  to  transmit  speech.  In 
some  of  his  experiments,  Tainter  employed  a  resist-  raster's 
ance  composed  of  a  zigzag-  line  of  soot  in  the  place  SJ2i£r 
of  the  selenium  cell.    This  arrangement  is  called 
a  carbon  or  soot  cell,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  94. 


Flo.  93.— Receiver  of  Photophone.    Note  the  connection  of  the 
ing  telephone* with  the  selenium  cell  and  battery  P. 

Here  a  silvered  glass  plate,  P,  has  its  silvered  surface 
removed  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag  line,  Z,Z.  ,This  line 
is  covered  with  soot  or  lampblack,  so  that  the  sinu- 
ous line  divides  the  surface  of  the  glass  into  two 
parts,  that  are  connected  by  means  of  separate 
clamps,  K,  K,  with  the  battery  and  the  receiving 
telephone.  When  rays  of  either  heat  or  light  are 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  transmitting  dra- 
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phragm  similar  to  that  shown  at  L,  Fig.  91,  and 
fall  on  the  surface  of  the  soot  cell,  variations  in  its 
resistance  are  produced,  and,  consequently,  speech 
or  musical  sounds  are  heard  in  the  receiving  tele- 
phone. 


Fig.  94. — Carbon  or  Soot  Cell  for  l'hotophone.    The  long  sinuous  or 
zigzag  line  of  soot  is  represented  at  Z,  Z. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  mass 
of  carbon  or  soot,  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
rapidly  intermitting  beams  of  heat  or  light  falling 
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on  ft,  emitted  distinct  sounds,  so  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  employ  a  battery  and  a  telephone.  If  the 
mass  of  air  surrounding  the  soot  cell  is  confined  in 
a  hollow  space  provided  with  a  diaphragm,  all  that 
is  spoken  into  the  transmitter  can  be  distinctly  heard 
without  the  use  of  either  the  battery  or  the  receiv- 
ing telephone.  The  property  possessed  by  certain 
solid  substances  of  thus  emitting  sounds  when  inter- 
mittent rays  of  light  or  heat  fall  on  their  surfaces, 
has  been  named  sonorescence.  Hard  rubber  or  vul- 
canite has  been  found  to  possess  the  property  of 
sonorescence  in  a  high  degree. 
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"He  said  to  his  friend,  'If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower,  as  a  signal  light, 
One,  if  by  land;  two,  if  by  sea."' 

— Longfellow 


W 


of  the 
electric 
telegraph 


E  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  just 
when  and  how  telegraphy  began.  Tak- 
ing the  strict  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word — i.e.,  writing  at  a  distance,  or  communi- 
fore^aner  eating  intelligence  by  means  of  audible  or  visible 
signs — the  first  system  of  telegraphic  communication 
was,  probably,  practiced  by  some  of  our  remote 
savage  ancestors,  who  warned  one  another  of  com- 
ing danger  by  various  calls,  that  were  able  to  pene- 
trate to  far  greater  distances  through  the  dense  for- 
ests than  could  any  visible  signals.  Indeed,  even  to 
the  present  day,  it  is  stated  that  the  African  negroes 
on  the  west  coasts  of  the  continent  employ  such  sig- 
nalling devices,  having  provided  for  themselves  an 
instrument  called  the  "Elliembic,"  a  rude  musical 
instrument,  which,  on  striking,  produces  sounds 
which  enable  the  natives  to  carry  on  conversations 
with  one  another,  though  several  miles  apart.  This 
instrument,  when  properly  used,  is  able  to  produce 
sounds  that  form  an  intelligible  language.  But  even 
if  we  knew  the  first  of  the  human  race  who  emploved 
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such  means  of  telegraphic  communication,  we  could 
not  claim  for  him  entire  originality,  since  such 
methods  have  long  been  in  use  by  birds  and  other 
animals.  Ernest  SetonrThompson,  the  lover  of 
animals,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  write  out  m  Screws- 
musical  notation  the  various  calls  of  crows  as  they 
signal  to  one  another  matters  of  coming  danger  or 
of  common  interest.  Possibly,  after  such  systems  of 
audible  telegraphy,  various  systems  of  visual  teleg- 
raphy were  invented,  such  as  were  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  beacon  fire,  whereby  intelligence  of  various 
kinds  was  flashed  across  the  country  from  one  place 
to  another.  Audible  telegraphy,  for  example,  has 
been  practiced,  both  with  the  fog-horn  on  the  ocean  telegraphy, 
steamer  and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  during 
foggy  weather,  by  employing  audible  signals  corre- 
sponding in  duration  and  sequence  to  the  telegraphic 
characters  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  Even  before  this, 
various  fog-horn  systems  had  been  employed  on 
all  vessels.  Visual  signals,  too,  have  been  even 
more  fully  developed  in  what  are  generally  known 
as  various  systems  of  semaphoric  signalling.  Suchphorlc 
signals  consist  generally  in  signalling  by  means  of  8i8rna,1'ng' 
visual  signs,  such  as  flags,  or  other  recognizable 
movable  objects  by  day,  or  lanterns  by  night. 

One  of  the  first  completed  systems  of  semaphoric 
telegraphy  dates  back  as  far  as  1684;  viz.,  that  of 
Locke,  who  devised  a  system  of  wooden  blocks  of  Locked 
various  shapes,  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  at  a  phone 

.  .  signals. 

distance.  By  arranging  these  blocks  in  various  ways 
to  indicate  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  was  en- 
abled to  communicate,  between  distant  stations,  in- 
telligence of  various  characters,  by  spelling  out  the 
information  which  it  was  desired  to  transmit. 

It  was  just  one  hundred  years  later,  when  a 
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Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Claude  Chappe,  was 
a  student  at  the  College  of  Angiers,  France. 
Chappe,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  strict  rules  of  the 
chapje°l   school  to  communicate  freely  with  his  brother  in 
S^in!?  a  neighboring  college — which,  although  situated  at 
system,     somt  distance,  yet  was  visible— devised,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother,  a  system  of  semaphoric  sig- 
nalling, by  which,  through  the  movements  of  a 
pivoted  arm,  they  were  able  to  indicate  various  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  by  pointing  the  arm  in  dif- 
ferent directions.    Subsequently,  they  increased  the 
number  of  these  visual  signals  by  the  addition  of 
small  movable  beams,  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
main  beam.  At  the  end  of  their  college  life  they  had 
devised  some  192  distinct  and  separate  signals.  Ap- 
paratus thus  begun,  as  a  means  of  recreation  to 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  school  life,  was, 
after  the  completion  of  their  college  life,  adopted 
by  the  French  Government,  and  constituted  the  be- 
Adopted  by  ginning  of  a  system  of  semaphoric  signalling  that, 
Govern"    before  the  introduction  of  the  simpler  method  of 
n,ent*      electro-magnetic  signalling,  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world.    One  of  the  Chappe 
brothers  afterward  became  the  chief  telegraphic 
engineer  for  the  French  Government,  and  the 
semaphoric  system  of  telegraphic  communication 
was  rapidly  extended  along  a  greater  part  of  the 
French  coasts. 

The  Chappe  semaphoric  telegraph  was  improved 
by  an  Englishman  named  Murray,  in  1795,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  English  Government  in  1816.  Con- 
tinued improvements  were  made  in  the  semaphoric 
telegraph  until  1832,  when  the  distinct  signals 
capable  of  being  thus  transmitted  had  reached  the 
number  of  4,096.  The  system  of  semaphoric  com- 
munication was  adopted  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
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by  early  information  shall  be  obtained  of  passing 2Sjri£,r 
events.    Consequently,  we  find  in  early  literature  $™ 


ment  in  1832,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in 
the  Empire  of  Russia.  Here  remains  of  the  expen- 
sive signal  towers  can  still  be  seen  along  the  lines 
of  the  government  electric  telegraph,  which  has  re- 
placed the  semaphoric  system. 

The  thoughts  of  ingenious  men  from  very  early 
times  have  been  directed  to  devising  systems  where- 

carly  in- 
'  rmatior 
passing 

various  suggestions  as  to  how  intelligence  might eTent** 
be  readily  communicated  between  distant  points. 
One  of  these,  made  by  Strada,  dates  back  as  far  as 
1615,  and  is  thus  described  in  an  old  book: 

"Strada's  fancy  was  this.  There  is,  he  supposes, 
a  species  of  lodestone  which  possesses  such  virtue 
that  if  two  needles  be  touched  with  it,  and  then  bal- 
anced on  separate  pivots,  and  the  one  be  turned  in 
a  particular  direction,  the  other  will  sympathetically  fancy, 
move  parallel  to  it.  He  then  directs  each  of  these 
needles  to  be  poised  and  mounted  on  a  dial  having 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  round  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  one  person  has  one  of  the  dials,  and 
another  the  other,  by  a  little  prearrangement  as  to' 
details,  a  correspondence  can  be  maintained  between 
them  at  any  distance  by  simply  pointing  the  needles 
to  the  letters  of  the  required  words." 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  an  electric  dis- 
charge could  be  rapidly  transmitted  through  con- 
ducting bodies,  efforts  were  made  to  employ  elec- 
tricity for  the  communication  of  intelligence.  Va- 
rious systems  of  electric  telegraphs  were  suggested. 
The  first  of  these  were  operated  by  electric  dis- 
charges, and  afterward  by  electro-magnetism.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  rapidly  review  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  early  efforts  in  electric 
telegraphy. 
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In  1727,  Stephen  Gray,  to  whom  we  Have  al- 
ready referred  in  connection  with  frictional  elec- 
tricity, succeeded  in  passing  an  electric  discharge 
Gray,s  through  a  wire  some  700  feet  in  length,  suspended 
tdSraph.  m  tne  a*r  by  means  of  silk  threads.  In  operating  this 
first  electric  telegraph,  Gray  held  an  excited  glass 
tube  to  one  end  of  the  line,  when  an  observer  at  the 
other  end  noted  its  effect  in  attracting  a  pith-ball 
electroscope. 

In  1747,  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  em- 
ployed the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  for  produc- 
ing electric  effects  at  the  end  of  a  suitably  insulated 
metallic  conductor.    In  some  experiments,  he  suc- 
Sertric  *   ceeded  in  passing  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar 
telegraph,  through  a  circuit  four  miles  in  length,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discharge  required 
no  appreciable  time  to  pass  over  this  distance. 
During  the  same  year,  Watson  erected  a  tele- 
graph line  that  extended  from  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  over  the  chimney  tops. 
This  line  was  formed  of  a  single  wire,  the  ground 
.  being  employed  for  the  return  circuit.   As  in  Wat-, 
son's  former  experiments,  the  charge  of  a  Leyden 
jar  was  employed  for  operating  the  signals. 

In  1748,  Franklin  stretched  a  metallic  wire  across 
ipmti110   the  Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia,  employing  the 
electric by  earth  for  the  return  circuit.   By  means  of  this  wire, 
across  the  he  succeeded  in  igniting  some  alcohol  in  a  plate  by- 
schuyikiii.  tjle  £115^,^  0{  a  Leyden  jar  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  river. 

While  it  is  true  that  none  of  these  experiments 

C  M's  rc  t  j  •  t 

m'arkabie  can  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  mere  sug- 
i753.r  ln    gestions,  yet  they  soon  bore  fruit.    Intelligent  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  not  backward 
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in  proposing  plans  by  means  of  which  communica- 
tion might  be  established  by  electric  discharges.  Of 
these  suggestions,  however,  we  will  mention  but 
one;  viz.,  that  made  to  the  Editor  of  "Scott's  Maga- 
zine," in  1753,  by  a  correspondent  who  signed  him- 
self C.  M. : 

"Renfrew,  Feb.  1,  1753- 
"Sir — It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
in  electrical  experiments,  that  the  electric  power  may 
be  propagated  along  a  small  wire,  from  one  place  Hef^ph- 
to  another,  without  being  sensibly  abated  by  theic,mc' 
length  of  its  progress.  Let,  then,  a  set  of  wires, 
equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  be 
extended  horizontally  between  two  given  places, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  each  of  them  about  an 
inch  distant  from  that  next  to  it.  At  every  twenty 
yards'  end,  let  them  be  fixed  in  glass,  or  jeweller's 
cement,  to  some  firm  body,  both  to  prevent  them 
from  touching  the  earth  or  any  other  non-electric, 
and  from  breaking  by  their  own  gravity.  Let  the 
electric  gun-barrel  be  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  extremities  of  the  wires,  and  about  one  inch 
below  them.  Also,  let  the  wires  be  fixed  in  a  solid 
piece  of  glass,  at  six  inches  from  the  end ;  and  let  t( 


ransmit- 


that  part  of  them  which  reaches  from  the  glass  to 11 


receiving 
apparatus. 


the  machine  have  sufficient  spring  and  stiffness  to 
recover  its  situation  after  having  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  barrel.  Close  by  the  supporting 
glass,  let  a  ball  be  suspended  from  every  wire;  and 
about  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  balls 
place  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  marked  on  bits  of 
paper,  or  any  other  substance  that  may  be  light 
enough  to  rise  to  the  electrified  ball ;  and  at  the  same 
time  let  it  be  so  continued  that  each  of  them  may 
reassume  its  proper  place  when  dropped.  All  things  Describes 
constructed  as  above,  and  the  minute  previously  of  trans- 
fixed, I  begin  the  conversation  with  my  distant  message. 
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* 

•  friend  in  this  manner:  Having  set  the  electrical 

machine  a-going  as  in  ordinary  experiments,  suppose 
I  am  to  pronounce  the  word  Sir:  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  or  any  other  electric  per  se,  I  strike  the  wire 
sf  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  then  i, 
then  r,  all  in  the  same  way :  and  my  correspondent, 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  observes  these  several 
characters  rise  in  order  to  the  electrified  balls  at  his 
end  of  the  wires.  Thus  I  spell  away  as  long  as  I 
think  fit;  and  my  correspondent,  for  the  sake  of 
memory,  writes  the  characters  as  they  rise,  and  may 
join  and  read  them  afterward  as  often  as  he  in- 
clines. Upon  a  signal,  given,  or  from  choice,  I 
stop  the  machine;  and  taking  up  the  pen  in  my  turn, 
I  write  down  whatever  my  friend  at  the  other  end 
strikes  out. 

"If  anybody  should  think  this  way  tiresome,  let 
him,  instead  of  the  balls,  suspend  a  range  of  bells 
from  the  roof,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of 
of?eh!me  the  alphabet,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  from  the 
of  bciis.  a  to  Z;  and  from  the  horizontal  wires  let  there 

be  another  set  reaching  to  the  several  bells ;  one,  viz., 
from  the  horizontal  wire  A  to  the  bell  A,  another 
from  the  horizontal  wire  B  to  the  bell  B,  etc.  Then 
let  him  who  begins  the  discourse  bring  the  wires 
in  contact  with  the  barrel,  as  before;  and  the  electric 
spark,  breaking  on  bells  of  different  size,  will  in- 
form his  correspondent  by  the  sound  what  wires 
have  been  touched :  and  thus,  by  some  practice,  they 
may  come  to  understand  the  language  of  the  chimes 
in  whole  words,  without  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
noting  down  every  letter. 

"The  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  effected.  Let 
the  balls  be  suspended  over  the  characters  as  before, 
but  instead  of  bringing  the  ends  of  the  horizontal 
wires  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  let  a  second  set 
reach  from  the  electrified  cable,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  horizontal  ones;  and  let  it  be  so  con- 
trived at  the  same  time,  that  any  of  them  may  be 
removed  from  its  corresponding  horizontal  by  the 
slightest  touch,  and  may  bring  itself  again  into  con- 
tact  when  set  at  liberty.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
help  of  a  small  spring  and  slider,  or  twenty  other 
methods,  which  the  least  ingenuity  will  discover. 
In  this  way,  the  characters  will  always  adhere  to 
the  balls,  excepting  when  any  one  of  the  secondaries 
is  removed  from  contact  with  its  horizontal;  and 
then  the  letter  at  the  other  end  of  the  horizontal  will 
immediately  drop  from  its  ball.  But  I  mention  this 
only  by  way  of  variety. 

"Some  may,  perhaps,  think  that,  although  the 
electric  fire  has  not  been  observed  to  diminish  sen- 
sibly in  its  progress  through  any  length  of  wire  that  ^TiESe 
has  been  tried  hitherto,  yet,  as  that  has  never  ex-wierisne 
ceeded  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  that  in  a  far  greater  length  it  would 
be  remarkably  diminished,  and  probably  would  be 
•  entirely  drained  off  in  a  few  miles  by  the  surround- 
ing air.  To  prevent  the  objection,  and  save  longer 
argument,  lay  over  the  wires  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  a  thin  coat  of  jeweller's  cement.  This 
may  be  done  for  a  trifle  of  additional  expense;  and 
as  it  is  an  electric  per  se,  will  effectually  secure  any 
part  of  the  fire  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. 

"I  am,  etc.,  C.  M." 

The  first  actual  working  telegraphic  line  was  es- 
tablished in  1774,  at  Geneva,  by  a  Frenchman  named  Lesage's 
Lesage.    Here  some  twenty-four  conducting  wires,  feiegriaph. 
insulated  by  glass  tubes  buried  in  the  earth,  were 
employed.   An  ordinary  frictional  machine  was  used 
for  exciting  the  separate  wires. 

Any  system  of  telegraphic  communication  by 
means  of  pith  balls,  such  as  that  above  described 
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by  Lesage,  would  of  course  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  some  little  time  would  be  necessary  for  the  pith 
balls  to  lose  their  charge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Lesage  suspended  the  pith  balls  he  employed  in  his 
system  on  cotton  and  linen  threads  instead  of  on  silk 
threads.  He  also  probably  discharged  his  line  after 
the  transmission  of  each  letter  or  numeral. 

In  1787,  Lomond  greatly  improved  Lesage's  sys- 
Lomond-i  tern  of  telegraphic  communication  by  employing 
Kyphotic  Qnjy  a  smgie  wjre  between  stations,  and  using  a 

KO?*'  single  delicate  electroscope  at  each  end  of  the  line. 
This  he  accomplished  by  the  ingenious  idea  of  caus- 
ing the  movable  part  of  the  electroscope  to  act  as  a 
species  of  semaphoric  signal,  the  various  positions 
occupied  by  the  movable  part  representing  the  va- 
rious letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  numerals. 
The  following  description  of  this  instrument  is 
that  given  in  a  book  by  Young,  called  "Travels  in 
France,"  published  in  1787: 

"M.  Lomond  has  made  a  remarkable  discovery  in 
electricity.  You  write  two  or  three  words  on  a 
Dwcrip.  paper ;  he  takes  it  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine 
Lomond's  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
an  electrometer,  a  small  fine  pith  ball ;  a  wire  con- 
nects with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a 
distant  apartment;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the 
corresponding  motions  of  the  ball,  writes  down  the 
words  they  indicate,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motions.  As  the  length 
of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect,  a  cor- 
respondence might  be  carried  on  at  any  distance, 
within  or  without  a  besieged  town,  for  instance,  or 
for  objects  more  worthy  of  attention  and  a  thousand 
times  more  harmless." 


apparatus. 


In  1787,  Betancourt.  in  Spain,  endeavored  to  em- 
17*7.       ploy  electricity  for  telegraphing  through  a  line  wire 


Betancourt. 
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some  26  miles  in  length  between  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez.   Leyden-jar  discharges  were  emp^yed. 

In  1796,  De  Salva,  another  Spanish  philosopher, 
described  before  the  Academy  of  Madrid  a  form  of 
telegraphic  apparatus  which  he  had  invented.   The  f^*1™' 
following  description  of  this  instrument  appeared 
in  the  "Gazette  de  Madrid"  on  November  25,  1796: 

"The  Prince  de  la  Paix  having  learnt  that  M.  de 
F.  Salva  had  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
memoir  on  the  application  of  Electricity  to  tele- 
graphic purposes,  and  presented  at  the  same  time  an 
electric  telegraph  of  his  own  invention,  wished  to 
examine  it ;  and  charmed  with  its  promptitude  and  SitSc* ' 
the  facility  of  its  operations,  he  showed  it  after- ulegraph- 
ward  to  the  King  and  to  the  court,  when  it  per- 
formed equally  well.  After  this  experiment,  the 
Don  Antonio  wished  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  tele- 
graph, and  undertook  a  calculation  of  the  force  of 
the  Electricity  required  to  work  a  telegraph  at  dif- 
ferent distances  under  land  and  water." 


In  1795,  Cavallo,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  proposed  an  ingenious  system  of  teleg- 
raphy, in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  Cavallo, 
numerals,  were  represented  by  various  combina- ,795' 
tions  of  sparks  and  intervals  between  the  sparks,  ob- 
served at  one  end  of  a  line  and  produced  by  means 
of  timed  impulses  sent  over  the  line  from  the  other 
end. 

All  the  early  experiments  in  telegraphy  to  which 
we  have  referred  were  made  before  the  invention  of 
the  voltaic  battery.    As  we  can  readily  understand,  JSJj^ic 
none  of  them  was  commercially  successful.  Not^f*™*m. 
that  they  might  have  been  carried  into  actual  prac-  JSoJSratlve 
tice,  but  for  the  difficulties  which  would  necessarily 
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Socmer- 
ing's 
electro- 
chemical 
telegraph. 


arise  in  those  early  days  from  the  absence  of  prop- 
erly insulate^  lines,  as  well  as  those  which  would 
result  from  the  difficulty  of  readily  obtaining  the 
suitable  electric  discharges  under  varying  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  naturally  prevented  any  of  them 
from  coming  into  extended  use.  As  soon  as  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  placed  in  the  hands 
of  scientific  men  a  reliable  electric  source,  methods 
of  telegraphic  communication  were  proposed,  and 
actual  systems  were  produced,  capable  of  ensuring 
far  more  practicable  methods  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication than  any  that  had  previously  been  proposed. 
One  of  the  first  of  these,  indeed  one  of  the  first 
actual  working  lines  ever  produced,  was  that  de- 
vised by  Prof.  Soemering,  of  Munich,  in  1812. 
This,  as  will  be  noticed,  was  not  very  long  after  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  cell.  Soemering's  electric 
telegraph  was  based  on  the  discovery  made  by 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  of  the  power  possessed  by 
the  current  of  a  voltaic  battery  to  decompose  water. 
It  was  the  first  electro-chemical  telegraph,  all  sub- 
sequent instruments  of  this  class  being  practically 
based  on  similar  principles.  Soemering's  instru- 
ment is  thus  described  by  the  inventor: 

"My  telegraph  was  constructed  and  used  in  the 
following  manner :  In  the  bottom  of  a  glass  reser- 
voir containing  acidulated  water,  AA,  Fig.  409  [our 
Fig.  95],  are  35  golden  points  or  pins  passing  up 
soemer-    through  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  each  pin  corre- 
ienption  of  sponds  to  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
cVicmicaf^  to  tne  *en  numerals.    The  35  points  are  each  con- 
teiegraph.  ng^ed  with  an  insulated  copper  wire  soldered  to 
them,  and  extending  to  the  distant  station  BB, 
where  they  are  soldered  to  35  brass  plates  fixed 
transversely  on  a  wooden  bar;  through  the  front  of 
each  of  the  plates  there  is  a  small  hole  for  the  re- 
ception of  two  brass  pins,  one  of  which  is  connected 
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with  the  positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  CC.  Each  of  the  35  plates  is 
arranged  to  correspond  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
35  gold  points  in  the  glass  reservoir,  and  are  let- 
tered accordingly.  When  thus  arranged,  the  two 
pins  from  the  column  are  held  one  in  each  hand; 
and  the  two  plates  being  selected,  the. pins  are  then 
put  into  their  holes  and  the  communication  is  estab1 
lished ;  gas  is  evolved  at  the  two  distant  correspond- 
ing points  in  an  instant;  the  peg  on  the  hydrogen 
pole  evolves  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  on  the  oxygen 


Fig.  95. — Socme  ring's  Electro-chemical  Telegraph.  Contrast  this  early 
form  of  telegraph,  with  its  many  separate  circuits,  with  the  simple  Morse 
apparatus  of  to-day. 

pole,  oxygen  gas.  In  this  way  every  letter  .and, 
numeral  may  be  indicated  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
operator." 

Another  representation  of  the  Soemering  tele- 
graph, in  which  some  of  the  details  are  more  clearly 
seen,  will  be  found  in  Fig.  96.    Here  the  keys  rep-  Line  wires 
resenting  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  by  llemer- 
the  numerals  are  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D — 1,  2,  3,  etc.  ,  electro- 
with  the  circuit  connections  extending  to  the  dis-  telegraph, 
tant  station,  where  they  terminate  in  the  voltameters 
represented  at  A,  B,  C — I,  2,  3,  etc.  Soemering 
employed  35  separate  line  wires,  25  for  the  letters 
of  the  German  alphabet  and  10  for  the  numerals. 
He  employed  a  mechanical  signal  or  call-bell,  which 
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was  thrown  into  action  by  means  of  gases  that  ac- 
cumulated in  a  bell  jar,  when  liberated  by  means  of 
a  current  sent  over  the  line. 


ABCOEroilIJKLMNOfORSTUVWlZUUJimO 

Fig.  96.—  Soemering's  Electro-chemical  Telegraph. 


About  the  same  time  that  Soemering  announced 
his  invention  of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  Dr. 
coxes     .Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  without  any  knowledge  of 
cEkai    Soemering's  invention,  described  a  similar  method 
telegraph.  for  transmitting  intelligence.     Here  signals  were 
received  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  either  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  or  a  metallic  salt. 

Oersted's  discovery  of  the  production  of  mag- 
netism by  electricity  marks  a  great  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  telegraph.  None  of  the  many  effects 
ocflrSs°£that  an  electric  discharge  or  current  is  capable  of 
tekgraphy.nproducing  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegraphic  signals  as  do  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  produced  by  electro-magnets.  The 
scientific  world  recognized  this  fact,  and  various 
propositions  to  employ  this  new  agency  were  made 
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almost  immediately  after  its  announcement.  Oer- 
sted was  first  in  the  field,  with  a  proposal  to  employ 
his  discovery  for  the  operation  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph.   He  was  almost  immediately  followed  by§^f^" 
Ampere,  who,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Am'JSJfS 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on  the  2d  of  October,  *Jectro- 

J  '  *  magnetic 

1820,  disclosed  a  plan  for  an  electric  telegraph,  the  telegraphs, 
operation  of  which  depended  on  the  deflections  of  a 
magnetic  needle  surrounded  by  coils  of  wire,  through 
which  the  currents  were  passed.  Neither  Oersted's 
nor  Ampere's  suggestions  appear  ever  to  have  been 
put  into  practice.  Ampere  thus  speaks  of  this  in- 
strument : 

"The  success  of  this  experiment  demonstrates  that 
by  employing  as  many  conducting  wires  and  mag- 
netic needles  as  there  are  letters,  and  by  placing  Ampire.s 
each  letter  under  a  different  needle,  signals  may  be  eiectro- 

'      0  J  magnetic 

conimunciated  by  a  pile  placed  at  a  long  distance  telegraph, 
off.    The  communication  between  the  pile  and  the 
different  coils  was  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  means 
of  a  set  of  keys." 

Passing  by  a  number  of  suggestions  and  actually 
constructed  apparatus,  we  come  to  the  great  inven- 
tion of  the  electro-magnet  by  Sturgeon,  in  1825, 
and  its  subsequent  marked  improvement  by  Henry, 
already  referred  to.  This  invention  marked  another 
era  in  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  even  greater  than  andftenry- 
that  of  Oersted's  discovery,  since  practically  all  the 
telegraphic  apparatus  of  to-day  is  based  on  the 
operation  of  electro-magnets.  Sturgeon  gave  his 
first  electro-magnet  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  97, 
where  a  core  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  the  well-known 
form  of  the  horseshoe,  is  surrounded  by  magnetiz- 
ing coils  of  insulated  wire.  Sturgeon  wound  these 
coils  in  the  same  direction  around  the  entire  core, 
so  that  the  ends  or  poles  were  of  north  and  south 
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polarity  respectively.  An  armature  of  soft  iron  was 
placed  before  the  poles.  Henry,  besides  improving 
the  construction  of  the  electro-magnet  by  employing 
the  insulated  wire  of  many  turns,  pointed  out  the 
important  fact  that  it  was  the  number  of  voltaic 
cells,  and  not  the  size  of  the  plates,  that  determined 
the  strength  of  the  electro-magnet. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

MORSE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

"I'll  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
In  forty,  minutes." 

—A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  Act  II,  Scene  I 

IT  is  seldom  that  an  apparatus  comes  from  the 
brain  of  an  inventor  so  complete  in  its  details 
that  it  is  capable  of  working  on  a  commercial 
scale.    In  nearly  all  cases  it  needs  the  aid  of  many 
separate  inventors  to  supply  working  details.   This  £^lcbSed 
has  been  essentially  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  Ssc  mfn*"* 
electric  telegraph.  We  have  already  alluded  to  many  °  "?b?pro- 
of  the  able  scientific  men  who  took  their  part  in  this  Sleeiectro. 
great  invention.     We  have  shown  that  without  SfSraph. 
Volta's  invention  of  the  battery  the  telegraph  could 
not  have  been  commercially  possible;  that  without 
the  discovery  of  Oersted  it  never  could  have  com- 
menced to  assume  its  present  condition ;  without  the 
efficient  electro-magnets  produced  by  Sturgeon  and 
Henry  it  never  could  have  started  on  its  great  era 
of  use.    But  we  have  still  an  additional  discovery 
to  record,  without  which  the  present  high  develop- 
ment of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible.  We  allude  to  the  production 
by  Daniell  of  the  constant  voltaic  battery,  in  1836. 
Before  the  time  of  this  invention,  the  tendency  of  of  invention 
all  voltaic  batteries  to  polarize,  and  thus  rapidly  de-  voltaic  bat- 
crease  in  the  strength  of  the  current  they  produced, ,cry' 
was  so  marked  that  even  if  satisfactory  systems  of 
telegraphy  had  been  devised,  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  to  employ  them  continually  on  a 
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commercial  scale.  Telegraphic  apparatus  require 
very  delicate  adjustments,  and  if  the  current  strength 
was  constantly  varying,  these  adjustments  would 
have  been  practicajly  impossible. 

Inventors  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves 
year  m«n-  of  tne  possibilities  of  the  Daniell  constant  cell, 
te'iegraphy.  x^37  was  a  vear  memorable  in  the  history  of  electric 
telegraphy.    Almost  simultaneously  three  notable 
inventions  were  made;  viz.,  by  Morse  in  the  United 
States,  by  Steinheil  in  Munich,  and  by  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke  in  England.   Of  these  inventors,  Morse, 
Morse ,     in  America,  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  his  inven- 

steinheil, 

^"ind  t*00'  ^O^g  'lt  Dac^»  as  ne  did,  as  far  as  1832.  It 
Cooke.  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  actually  built  his 
working  apparatus  before  1837.  Morse's  inven- 
tion was  singularly  complete,  considering  the  early 
date  at  which  it  was  made,  and  was  in  such  a  state 
when  he  produced  his  first  working  model  that  it 
was  practically  the*  same  as  the  system  of  electro- 
magnetic telegraphy  that  is  to-day  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Morse  made  his  great  invention  of  the  recording 
telegraph  when  forty-one  years  of  age,  during  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  made  sketches 
of  his  invention  at  this  time,  which,  however,  were 
not  embodied  in  actual  working  apparatus  until  a 
later  date.  Morse  himself  in  after  years  refers  to 
these  early  notes  as  follows : 

"Before  the  end  of  the  voyage  on  the  'Sully'  the 
plo^sea  invention  had  the  following  attributes.  My  aim  at 
mechanufai tne  outset  was  simplicity  of  means,  as  well  as  re- 
SfciJJ?'  suits.  Hence,  I  devised  a  single  circuit  of  conduc- 
R«nSi  tors  *rom  some  generator  of  electricity.  I  planned  a 
system  of  signs,  consisting  of  dots  or  points,  and 
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spaces,  to  represent  numerals,  and  two  modes  of 
causing  the  electricity  to  mark  or  imprint  these  signs 
upon  a  strip  or  ribbon  of  paper.  One  was  by  chem- 
ical decomposition  of  a  salt  which  should  discolor 
the  paper ;  the  other  was  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  electro-magnet,  operating  upon  the  paper  by  a 
lever,  charged  at  one  extremity  with  a  pen  or  pencil.  JIj^ 
I  conceived  the  plan  of  moving  the  paper  ribbon  at 
a  regular  rate,  by  means  of  clock-work  machinery  wire9- 
to  receive  the  signs.  These  processes,  as  well  as  the 
mathematically  calculated  signs,  devised  for  and 
adapted  to  recording,  were  sketched  in  my  sketch- 
book. I  also  drew  in  my  sketch-book  modes  of  in- 
terring the  conductors  in  tubes  in  the  earth,  and, 
soon  after  landing,  planned  and  drew  out  the  method 
upon  posts.  This  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
invention  (with  the  exception  of  the  plan  upon 
posts)  when  I  arrived  in  New  York,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1832. 

"In  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  electricity  as  a 
proposed  agent  in  telegraphy,  I  was  aware  that  its 
presence  in  a  conductor  of  moderate  length  could  be 
indicated  in  several  ways.  The  physical  effects  in  a  Koukiu 
shock ;  the  visible  spark ;  visible  bubbles  during  de-  fl°r 
composition,  and  marks  left  from  decomposition ;  its  merges, 
magnetic  effects  upon  soft  iron  and  steel;  and  its 
calorific  effects — these  were  all  well-known  phe- 
nomena. Could  any  of  these  be  made  available  for 
recording,  and  at  a  great  distance?  If  so,  which  of 
them  seemed  to  promise  the  surest  result  of  a  per- 
manent record?  Static  electricity  was  quickly  dis- 
missed as  too  uncontrollable,  and  I  directed  my  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  phenomena  of  dynamic 
electricity.  The  decomposition  of  a  salt  having  a 
metallic  basis  would  leave  a  mark  upon  paper  or 
cloth.  If  a  strip  of  paper  or  cloth  were  moistened 
with  the  salt,  and  were  then  simply  put  in  contact 
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with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity,  would 
there  be  any  effect  upon  the  paper?  A  magnetic 
effect  is  produced  exterior  to  the  charged  conductor. 
Is  there  any  salt  or  substance  so  sensitive  as  to  be 
affected  either  by  decomposition,  or  in  any  other 
way,  by  this  magnetic  influence,  by  simple  contact 
with  an  electrically  charged  wire?  It  was  doubtful, 
but  worth  an  experiment." 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  Morse  from 
constructing  his  first  rude  model  until  1835.  His 
electro-magnet  was  exceedingly  crude.  It  was  con- 
structed of  a  bent  rod  of  iron,  on  which  a  few  yards 
of  copper  wire  was  placed,  insulated  by  wrapping 
cotton  thread  around  it  by  hand.  The  different  parts 
SJlct?™1  of  the  apparatus  were  supported  on  a  wooden 
frame,  nailed  to  one  side  of  a  table,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  97.  Three  wooden  cylinders,  A,  B,  and  C, 
were  placed  as  shown.  A  paper  ribbon,  wound  on 
the  cylinder  A,  was  moved  by  clock-work  at  D,  so 
that  it  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  large 
cylinder  B,  and  wound  on  the  surface  of  C.  The 
electro-magnet  was  supported  on  a  shelf  or  bracket, 
h.  This  magnet  was  employed  to  move  the  marking 
or  printing  lever,  which  was  composed  of  an  A- 
shaped  pendulum,  F,  suspended,  by  its  apex  at  /, 
from  the  top  of  the  frame,  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder  B.  This  lever  was  constructed 
of  two  thin  rules  of  wood,  meeting  at  the  top  at  /, 
and  about  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  transverse  bar,  placed  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  as  it  was  moved  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  large  cylinder.  A  small  lead-pencil,  sup- 
ported in  a  tube  at  g>  was  weighted  so  that  its  point 
was  kept  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
A  soft  iron  armature  was  placed  on  the  lever  di- 
rectly opposite  the  poles,  of  the  electro-magnet. 
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Stops  on  the  frame  at  the  side  of  the  lever  limited 
the  distance  through  which  it  was  able  to  move. 
The  movement  of  the  lever  in  one  direction  was  ob- 
tained by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-magnet  for 
its  armature,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
action  of  a  weight.  In  subsequent  instruments, 
Morse  replaced  this  weight  by  a  spring. 


Fig,  97. — Morse's  Early  Telegraphic  Instrument  Note  the  exceed- 
ing crude  but  quite  efficient  structure  of  the  first  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graphic instrument. 

The  electricity  was  obtained  from  a  single  voltaic 
cell  at  I.    The  circuit  connections  were  as  repre-  _. 

m    «        «       /»  .  ...  ."         rirst  crude 

sented  in  the  figure,  there  being  interruptions  at  telegraphic 
mercury  cups  J  and  K.   The  circuit  was  completed 
when  a  forked  wire,  on  the  lever  O,  O,  connected 
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the  two  cups  by  being  dipped  below  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  on  the  depression  of  the  lever. 
When  the  circuit  was  thus  completed,  the  attraction 
on  the  armature  at  h  drew  the  lever,  F,  toward  the 
magnet. 

Now  when  the  clock-work  was  put  in  motion,  the 
oration  paper  ribbon  was  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  B,  and  the  pencil  on  the  lever  being  main- 
tained in  contact  with  the  ribbon,  would  be  pulled  to 
one  side  of  the  paper,  tracing  the  line  over  it  on  a 
different  part  of  the  surface  than  when  the  current 
was  not  passing.  In  this  way  the  paper  would  be 
marked,  or  would  receive  a  permanent  record  on  its 
surface  of  the  impulses  that  had  been  sent  over  the 
line.  Morse  himself  describes  this  action  of  the 
pencil  as  follows : 

"The  pathway  of  the  pencil-point  (when  the  lever 
was  attracted  toward  and  held  by  the  magnet  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  tracing  the  lines)  contains 
the  three  elements  of  points,  spaces,  and  lines,  form- 
ing by  their  various  combinations  the  various  con- 
ventional characters  for  numerals  and  letters.  The 
other  line,  traced  by  the  pencil  when  the  lever  is 
in  its  normal  position,  may,  therefore,  be  disre- 
garded. Only  the  variations  in  the  line  traced  by 
the  pencil  when  the  magnet  is  charged  are  of  im- 
portance." 

In  order  to  send  the  makes  and  breaks  into  the 
line  so  as  to  produce  the  arbitrary  telegraphic  char- 
acters, Morse  employed  the  device  represented  at 
the  bottom  of  Fig.  97.  Here  a  crank,  L,  is 
provided  for  moving  an  endless  band  or  tape.  A 
grooved  rule,  M,  arranged  so  as  to  hold  a  variety 
of  metallic  type,  was  placed  on  the  moving  band  or 
ribbon,  to  which  it  was  fixed  by  needle-points  at- 
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tached  to  its  lower  surface.  As  this  rule  was  moved 
by  the  band,  the  message  previously  set  upon  it  by 
telegraphic  types  was  transmitted  over  the  line,  as 
follows :  As  each  projection  on  the  type  passes  under 
the  point  P,  of  the  lever  O,  O,  the  end  of  this  lever 
is  raised,  thus  completing  the  circuit  by  causing  the 
wire  to  dip  into  the  mercury  cups.  This  completion 
of  the  circuit  would,  of  course,  produce  marks  on  the 
paper.  Some  Morse  telegraphic  types,  representing 
numerals,  are  shown  in  Fig.  98,  while  below  them 
are  represented  the  marks  produced  by  the  pencil,  g, 
on  a  band  of  paper  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 


"wrmn — \aahatww  ww 

0  *  *  *    »■•«•  •         ...  • «    «••••  •  •  •  * 

4        5     6  3     2      0  4 

Fig.  98.—  Morse  Telegraph  Type  and  the  Imprinting  or  Record  of  Same. 

Although  exceedingly  crude,  Morse's  early  tele-  Morse** 
graphic  recording  instrument  is  practically  iden-  J^TiX?1 
tical,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  its  operation  are^uS 
concerned,  with  apparatus  employed  to-day.  This 
"will  be  readily  seen,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Prescott,  from  an  examination  of  Fig.  99,  where 
the  pendulum  lever  of  Fig.  97  has  been  prolonged 
above  the  fulcrum,  f,  and  so  furnished  with  a  sharp 
stylus,  w,  that  it  is  able  simultaneously  to  mark  the 
original  Morse  characters  on  the  paper  below  at  the 
same  time  that  it  marks  the  modern  Morse  char- 
acters on  the  paper  above. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1837,  Morse  made  a  sue-  Mor9e.sei. 
cessful  public  exhibition  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  sSp?5?b« 
Fig.  97,  during  which   he  transmitted  characters218^7 
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over  a  line  of  wire  one  mile  in  length.    He  after- 
ward greatly  improved  his  apparatus,  and  eventually, 
after  great  hardships  owing  to  poverty,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Telegraph  an  appr0prjati0n  for  the  establishment  of  a  tele- 
wwhiog.  graPn  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The 
Baltimore,  many  difficulties  Morse  encountered  before  he  was 
able  to  reach  this  result  are  so  instructive  that  we 


FlO.  99. —  Close  Resemblance  of  Morse's  early  Recording  Instrument 

to  that  of  To-day. 


will  briefly  refer  to  some  of  them.  Owing  to  his 
great  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  have  his  first  crude 
apparatus  put  in  such  a  shape  as  would  warrant  his 
publicly  exhibiting  it.  He  refers  thus  to  these  diffi- 
culties in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"Up  to  the  autumn  of  1837,  my  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus existed  in  so  rude  a  form  that  I  felt  reluctance 
tonexb/b!tr  to  nave  it  seen.    My  means  were  very  limited,  so 
limited  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  constructing 
an  apparatus  of  such  mechanical  finish  as  to  war- 
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rant  my  success  in  venturing  upon  its  public  exhibi- 
tion. I  had  no  wish  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  repre- 
sentative of  so  many  hours  of  laborious  thought. 
Prior  to  the  summer  of  1837,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Alfred  Vail's  attention  became  attracted  to  my  tele- 
graph, I  depended  upon  my  pencil  for  subsistence. 
Indeed,  so  straitened  were  my  circumstances  that  in 
order  to  save  time  to  carry  out  my  invention,  and  to 
economize  my  scanty  means,  I  had  for  months  lodged 
and  eaten  in  my  studio,  procuring  my  food  in  small 
quantities  from  some  grocery,  and  preparing  it  my- 
self. To  conceal  from  my  friends  the  stinted  man- 
ner in  which  I  lived,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
my  food  to  my  room  in  the  evenings,  and  this  was 
my  mode  of  life  for  many  years." 

• 

The  weary  days  and  nights  spent  in  careful 
thought  over  his  apparatus,  however,  were  not  lost. 
It  was  during  these  times  that  Morse  made  his  sec- 
ond great  invention;  viz.,  that  of  the  telegraphic Sffio 
relay.  The  question  often  arose  during  conversa-  S^eSc 
tions  with  his  friends,  as  to  whether  there  was  notre,ay" 
a  limit  to  the  power  of  a  magnet  in  moving  the 
lever  of  the  recording  instrument  in  the  case  of  very 
long  telegraph  lines.  The  general  conviction  among 
Morse's  friends,  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on 
the  topic,  appeared  to  be  that  such  a  limit  would  un- 
doubtedly soon  be  reached ;  that  although  a  magnet 
might  possibly  be  made  to  operate  at  say  a  distance 
of  10  miles,  or  even  of  20  miles,,  at  greater  dis- 
tances, say  of  100  miles,  it  would  clearly  become  in- 
operative. To  such  objections,  Morse  made  but  one 
reply;  viz.,  "If  I  can  succeed  in  working  a  magnet 
10  miles,  I  can  go  around  the  globe  ;"  even  adding, 
"It  matters  not  how  delicate  the  movement  may  be, 
if  I  can  obtain  it  at  all,  it  is  all  I  want." 
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Morse  himself  thoroughly  recognized  the  diffi- 
culty. He  knew  that  some  additional  piece  of  appa- 
ratus was  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  with  cer- 
tainty to  establish  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween two  stations,  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles.  At  last  he  made  the  great 
invention  of  the  telegraphic  relay.  But  we  will  let 
Morse  relate  this  part  of  the  history  of  his  inven- 
tion : 

"Between  the  date  1835,  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  instrument,  and  1837,  the  date  of  its  more  pub- 
lic exhibition,  there  was  a  very  important  addition 
to  it,  which  I  had  already  devised  and  provided 
against  a  foreshadowed  exigency,  to  meet  it  if  it 
should  occur  when  the  conductors  were  extended, 
account  of  not  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  length  in  a  room,  but 
Son  o!etSe  to  stations  many  miles  distant.  I  was  not  ignorant 
m^gn^ic  of  the  possibility  that  the  electro-magnet  might  be 
3  so  enfeebled,  when  charged  from  a  great  distance, 
as  to  be  inoperative  for  direct  printing.  This  pos- 
sibility was  a  subject  of  much  thought  and  anxiety 
long  previous  to  the  year  1836,  long  previous  to  my 
acquaintance  or  consultations  with  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Gale,  on  the  subject,  but  I  had  then  already 
conceived  and  drawn  a  plan  for  obviating  it.  The 
plan,  however,  was  so  simple  that  it  scarcely  needed 
a  drawing  to  illustrate  it  ;  a  few  words  sufficed  to 
make  it  comprehended.  If  the  magnet,  say  at  twenty 
miles  distant,  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to 
print  directly,  it  yet  might  have  power  sufficient  to 
close  and  open  another  circuit  of  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther, and  so  on  until  it  reached  the  required  station. 
This  plan  was  often  spoken  of  to  friends  previous 
to  the  year  1836,  but  early  in  January,  1836,  after 
showing  the  original  instrument  in  operation  to  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Professor  Gale,  I  imparted  to 
him  this  plan  of  a  relay  battery  and  magnet  to  re- 
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solve  his  doubts  regarding  the  practicability  of  my 
producing  magnetic  power  sufficient  to  write  at  a 
distance." 

The  form  assumed  by  the  first  telegraphic  relay  is 
seen  in  Fig.  100.    Here  a  voltaic  cell,  i,  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  section  of  telegraph  line  of  say  20 
miles  in  length.   The  circuit  of  this  cell  extends  an  ££?ndC 
additional  distance  of  20  miles  to  the  distant  station,  ofth?'00 
where,  after  passing  through  the  coils  of  an  electro-  Sl^««c 
magnet,  returns  to  the  battery  end  of  the  line,  and relay> 
terminates  in  two  wires  connected  with  the  end  of  a 
lever,  C,  over  mercury  cups,  N  and  O.   These  two 
wires  come  near,  but  do  not  touch  the  surface  of 
mercury  in  the  cups.    When  the  current  arrives 


\ 


Fig.  100.— Morse's  Relay.    Note  the  fact  that  this  early  form  of  relay  is 
substantially  that  employed  to-day. 

from  the  distant  station  over  the  line  on  the  left 
hand,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  attract  the  armature  of 
the  lever  connected  with  C.  thus  closing  the  circuit 
of  the  battery  1,  and  repeating  in  the  circuit  on  the 
right  the  signals  that  have  been  transmitted  over  the 
line  on  the  left.  In  the  same  manner  these  signals 
arrive  at  B,  connect  the  circuit  of  the  battery  2,  and 
cause  the  magnet  at  that  end  of  the  line  to  repeat 
what  has  been  sent  into  the  line  E. 

The  relay  invented  by  Morse  was  found  to  oper- 
ate very  satisfactorily  in  practice.    In  1848,  two  Surpri9e  ic 
Americans  took  some  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  ap-  %S?g. 
paratus  to  Germany,  with  the  view  of  constructing 
telegraph  lines  in  that  country.    Not  being  able,  rc,ay> 

at  that  time,  to  take  out  patents  in  Germany,  they 
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concealed  the  relay  apparatus  in  a  box.  Neither 
Wheatstone  nor  Steinheil,  to  whose  inventions  we 
will  shortly  recur,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  very 
clear  signals  over  a  long  line,  owing  to  the  want  of 
a  telegraphic  relay.  The  Americans  constructed  a 
telegraph  line  between  Hamburg  and  Cuxhaven,  a 
distance  of  90  miles.  The  excellent  working  of  the 
line  surprised  the  German  electricians,  and  they 
vainly  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the 
success.  Steinheil  himself  subsequently  visited  one 
of  the  distant  stations,  and  correctly  assigned  the 
reason  for  the  success  to  some  mechanism  concealed 
in  the  relay  box,  which,  however,  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  disclose.  Afterward,  Steinheil,  having  the 
operation  explained  to  him,  generously  acknowl- 
edged to  Morse  the  superiority  of  the  latter's  in- 
strument over  his  own. 

Having  at  last  perfected  his  apparatus,  Morse 
Appropn-  now  endeavored  to  obtain  aid  from  the  United 
$3^ffor  States  Congress,  for  the  construction  of  a  line  be- 
tk>nSofUC*  tween  Washington  and  Baltimore.    After  many 
ic1fu£aph"  unsuccessful  efforts,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
waSuta*.  gress  appropriating  $30,000  for  this  purpose.  As 
isStlmore.  m  many  similar  cases,  there  was  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  the  appropriation,  and  no 
little  ridicule  was  made  of  the  efforts  to  thus  trans- 
mit intelligence.    At  last,  however,  the  bill  passed 
the  House.   Morse,  who  was  an  anxious  spectator  in 
Final       tne  gallery  of  the  House  during  the  discussion  of  the 
SfbSf     kill,  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  go  home,  and  not 
submit  himself  to  the  disappointment  that  they  be- 
lieved he  would  unquestionably  meet  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  believed  a  considerable  majority  was, 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.   He  took  this  ad- 
vice, and  we  may,  therefore,  understand  how  greatly 
surprised  the  inventor  was  when  he  was  visited 
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by  a  Miss  Elsworth,  a  daughter  of  the  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  called  the  next 
day  at  the  house  where  Morse  was  staying,  and  while 
the  inventor  was  at  breakfast  congratulated  him  on  uuonr8alu* 
the  successful  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 
The  young  lady  claimed  of  the  inventor  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise  made  to  her  that,  if  the  bill  were 
finally  passed,  the  first  telegraphic  message  sent  over 
the  line  should  be  transmitted  to  her.  This  promise 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  Morse,  when  this  line  was  «What 
finally  completed,  sent  to  her  the  now  memorable  Jtnupht " 
message:  "What  hath  God  wrought." 


Fig.  ioi.— -Recording  Apparatus  Employed  on  Line  between  Washington 

and  Baltimore  in  1857 


Under  the  appropriation  thus  made  by  Congress, 
a  telegraph  line  was  constructed  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1844,  the  message  above  referred  to  was  transmitted. 
The  apparatus  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  101.  The  electro-magnet,  M,  as- 
sumed the  form  shown.  This  magnet  was  provided 
with  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  mounted  on  one  end 
of  a  horizontal  lever,  L,  fulcrumed  at  E.  A  train 
of  clock-work,  R,  moved  a  band  of  paper,  PP,  over 
three  steel  points  or  styles,  mounted  on  the  end  of 
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the  lever  L,  so  as  to  make  indentations  on  the  paper, 
and  thus  leave  a  permanent  record  of  the  message 
sent.  Before  this  time  Morse  had  abandoned  the 
method  of  first  setting  up  the  message  to  be  sent  in 
telegraphic  letters,  and  had  substituted  for  it  the 
telegraphic  key  represented  at  K,  in  the  above  figure. 

The  original  arrangement  of  the  circuits  of  this 
first  telegraphic  line  will  be  better  understood  from 
an  examination  of  Fig.  102,  taken  from  Vol.  I.  of 
Prescott's  work  on  "Electricity  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph."  Here  the  two  cities,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  are  represented  by  the  letters  B  and  W, 


Fia.  102.— Arrangement  of  Morse's  Circuits,  showing  Relay  and 

Recording  Magnet. 

respectively.  The  battery,  E,  at  B,  is  connected  at 
one  of  its  poles  or  terminals  with  the  ground  plate 
at  G,  sunk  in  the  water  of  the  bay,  and  the  other  pole 
>on  to  the  transmitting  key,  P.  The  wire  marked  line 
ofPthre  relay  extends  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  on 
poles,  through  a  distance  of  some  40  miles.  At 
Washington,  W,  the  battery  has  one  of  its  poles  or 
terminals  grounded  at  Gt,  through  the  key  of  the 
transmitter.  Relays  are  shown  at  R  and  R',  placed 
in  the  closed  circuit  of  the  local  batteries,  L  and  L', 
through  the  recording  instruments,  H  and  H'. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  first  recording  in- 
strument.   It  differed  from  all  telegraphic  instru- 
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ments  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vious instruments  were  of  the  semaphoric  type,  as,  SoSS1 
for  example,  gas  bubbles,  the  movements  of  mag-dKSus 
netic  needles,  the  reading  of  the  signals  depending  (SUp 
on  the  reception  of  visual  movements,  which  leftparalu** 
no  permanent  record.   Morse's  method  was  the  first 
by  means  of  which  a  permanent  record  of  the  mes- 
sage received  was  obtained. 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged,  as  against  the  claims 
of  Reis  for  the  production  of  the  first  speaking  tele- 
phone, that  it  was  evident  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  produce  an  operative  instrument,  since,  had  he 
done  so,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  instantly 
employed  in  extended  commercial  .use.  It  may  be 
well  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  many  diffi- 
culties Morse  had  before  he  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  great  invention  on  a  commercial  The  small 
scale.    Even  after  he  had  demonstrated  beyond  any  financial 

J  "  returns  of 

possibility  of  doubt  that  his  apparatus  was  capable  the  first 
of  successful  commercial  operation,  he  had  difficul- cial 

magnetic 

ties,  as  already  pointed  out,  in  obtaining  aid.  In- j^graph 
deed,  even  after  his  line  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore  was  successfully  laid,  and,  indeed,  after 
the  same  had  been  thrown  open  to  public  use  on 
April  i,  1845,  a  reasonable  doubt  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  whether  Morse  had  produced 
anything  but  a  plaything,  in  proof  of  which  note  the 
actual  returns  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  com- 
mercial use  of  this  line.  The  charge  established 
was  one  cent  for  every  four  words.  The  receipts 
during  the  first  four  days  reached  the  magnificent 
sum  of  one  cent.  Then  a  marked  increase  of  \2y2 
cents  occurred  in  a  single  day ;  and  finally  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $1.32  was  received  in  a  single  day. 
Let  those  who  believe  that  the  public  is  ever  ready 
to  instantly  welcome  a  meritorious  invention,  bear 
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in  mind  the  lesson  of  the  commercial  receipts  of  the 
first  operative  electro-magnetic  recording  telegraph 
established  in  America. 

The  second  of  the  telegraphic  systems  proposed 
during  1837  was  that  of  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  who 
had  a  telegraph  of  his  construction  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  July,  1837.  Steinheil's  telegraphic  instru- 
ments were  improvements  on  the  telegraphic  in- 
upparatu/  struments  invented  at  an  earlier  date  by  Gauss  and 
of  1837-  Weber,  who  had  erected  telegraph  lines  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses  at  Gottingen,  from  the  physical 
cabinet  of  the  University  to  the  Observatory,  a  dis- 
tance of  1  y$  miles.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  hav- 
ing sufficient  time  properly  to  improve  the  system 
of  telegraphy  they  had  devised,  they  had  requested 
Steinheil  to  simplify  the  apparatus,  so  that  it  might 
be  put  into  actual  use.  Since  Steinheil's  apparatus 
was  based  on  improvements  in  the  Gauss  and  Weber 
apparatus,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  examine 
into  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  ap- 
paratus. 

The  telegraphic  apparatus  of  Gauss  and  Weber, 
invented  in  1833,  was  based  for  its  operation  on 
Gauss  and  the  deflections  of  a  magnetic  needle,  produced  by  a 
telegraphic  coil  of  insulated  wire,  through  which  the  currents 
apparatus  transmjttefj  over  the  telegraphic  line  were  sent.  No 
voltaic  battery  was  used  in  this  telegraphic  system, 
since  the  inventors  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
principle  of  magneto-electric  induction,  discovered 
by  Faraday  in  1831.    The  transmitting  instrument 

weber**1"1  consisted  of  a  magneto-electric  generator  operated 
transmitter.  by  hand     Jt  wag  formed  Qf  a  i10now  standard,  a, 

Fig.  103,  containing  three  powerful  permanent 
steel  bar  magnets,  «,  s,  each  weighing  75  lb.,  with 
a  coil,  d,  of  some  7,000  turns  of  insulated  wire  rest- 
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ing  on  the  top  of  the  stool,  P  P,  so  as  to  surround 
the  magnet  poles.  This  coil  was  provided  with 
handles  at  b}  b.  In  transmitting  signals,  the  opera- 
tor took  hold  of  the  handles,  and,  raising  the  coil, 
produced  a  current  flowing  in  a  certain  direction; 
but,  while  lowering  it,  produced  a  current  flowing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  These  movements  corre- 
sponded to  the  movements  of  the  key  of  the  trans- 
mitting instrument. 


Fig.  103. — Gauss  and  Weber's  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  Transmit- 
ter. Note  the  clumsy  form  of  magneto-electric  generators  employed  for 
sending  electric  impulses  into  the  line. 

The  receiving  instrument  of  Gauss  and  Weber's 
telegraph  is  represented  in  Fig.  104.  The  current 
from  the  transmitting  station  is  received  over  the 
line  wires  —  and  +,  passes  through  the  coil  of  insu- ^"vf*1 
lated  wire  m  m,  and  causes  a  deflection  of  a  heavy  |^te^£|nt 
bar  magnetic  needle,  M  M,  suspended  by  means  of 
silk  threads  to  the  wall  of  the  room.  A  mirror,  N, 
suitably  attached  to  a  rod,  K,  and  connected  with 
the  magnet  M  M,  is  moved  to  the  right  or  left  by 
variations  in  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the 
transmitting  end  of  the  line.  By  the  aid  of  a  tele- 
scope at  R,  these  movements  of  the  magnet  are 
readily  seen  by  observing  the  movements  of  a  spot 
of  light  on  a  scale,  S  S,  placed  in  such  a  position 
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that  its  image  can  be  readily  seen  through  the  tele- 
scope in  the  mirror  N.  The  alphabet  designed  for 
use  in  this  instrument  was  arranged  by  various 
numbers  of  deflections  of  the  needle  to  the  right 
and  the  left.  This  method  of  receiving  telegraphic 
signals  by  the  movements  of  a  delicately  suspended 
magnetic  mirror  is  practically  the  same  as  that  now 
employed  in  systems  of  cable  telegraphy. 


Fig.  104. — Gauss  and  Weber's  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph  Receiver. 


Steinheil's 
improved 
tortn  of 
transmit- 


Steinheil  improved  the  instruments  of  Gauss  and 
Weber  to  so  great  an  extent  that  his  apparatus  might 
also  be  considered  as  a  distinct  invention.  His  im- 
provement in  the  transmitting  instrument  consisted 
ments08tru"  in  the  employment  of  some  17  separate  horseshoe 
magnets,  provided  with  two  separate  induction  coils, 
having  a  combined  length  of  some  15,000  turns. 
These  induction  coils  were  so  mounted  that  they 
turned  on  an  arbor,  and  presented  in  rotation  the 
axes  of  the  coils  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that 
when  one  coil  was  under,  say,  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  the  other  end  was  under  its  south  pole. 
Moreover,  the  commutator  connected  with  these  coils 
was  so  arranged  that  when  one  of  the  coils  was 
turned  in  one  direction,  say  from  right  to  left,  the 
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alternating  currents  produced  in  a  certain  direction 
only  were  permitted  to  enter  the  line;  while  when 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  only  the  current  of 
opposite  polarity  was  permitted  to  pass  to  the  line, 
the  other  being  cut  off. 

Steinheil  improved  the  receiving  instrument  of 
Gauss  and  Weber  by  arranging  for  a  permanent  steinheii-s 
record  of  the  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle,  jSSKKj 
thus  doing  away  with  the  observation  through  the 
telescope.    He  accomplished  this  as  follows:  The 
receiving  instrument  consisted  of  a  flat  coil  of  wire 


\.„  f\'~\  '-TV  A" 


Flo.  105.— Steinbeil's  Improved 
edly  this  differs  from  the 


Instrument.    Note  how 
of  Gauas  and  Weber. 


of  some  600  turns,  represented  in  Fig.  105,  in  a 
vertical  cross-section  at  ab.  In  the  centre  of  this 
coil  two  separate  magnetic  needles,  ns  and  w'/, 
were  pivoted  separately  at  m  and  w',  with  their  op- 
posite poles  facing  each  other.  These  magnets  were 
furnished  at  ^  and  respectively,  with  minute  res- 
ervoirs, containing  ink.  Small  capillary  tubes,  c 
and  c',  connected  with  these  reservoirs,  had  their 
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free  ends  open,  and  brought  near  a  paper  fillet  that 
was  maintained  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  suitable 
clock-work,  so  that  they  would  leave  ink  marks  on 
fiSmT1  '*  tne  PaP«"  corresponding  to  the  impulses  sent  over 
™c5?dtai  the  lme-    St0Ps  were  Placed  at  h  and  h',  which  lin> 
apparatus.  jte(j  the  moti0n  of  the  needles,  so  that  a  current  sent 
through  the  coil  a  b,  in  one  direction,  would  move 
only  one  of  the  needles,  and  one  sent  through  the 
line  in  the  opposite  direction  would  move  the  other 
needle  only. 

It  was  while  making  the  experiments  necessary 
for  the  improvement  of  these  instruments,  that 
Steinheil  discovered  the  fact  that  a  return  wire  is 
steinheii's  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  telegraphic  instruments, 
ground*  but  that  the  ground  can  be  employed  in  place  of  such 
return.     retum.    He  had,  before  the  time  of  this  discovery, 
employed  a  metallic  circuit,  but  now  removed  it. 
Sabine,  in  his  work  on  the  "Electric  Telegraph," 
thus  speaks  of  Steinheii's  discovery : 

"When  experimenting  on  the  Nuernburg  and 
Feurther  Railway,  to  ascertain  if  the  rails  could  not 
be  made  use  of  as  lines  for  the  service  of  a  telegraph, 
Steinheil  made  the  important  discovery  that  the 
earth  might  be  used  as  part  of  the  circuit  of  an  clec- 
sawneon  tric  current.   This  discovery,  which  ranks  with  those 
d£o5eryS  °f  Volta  and  Oersted,  was  one  of  the  greatest  contri- 
return.earth  butions  ever  made  to  the  progress  of  the  telegraph. 
Had  the  identity  of  the  electricities  been  known 
earlier,  return  circuits  other  than  the  earth  for  vol- 
taic currents  would  never  have  been  used ;  for  in  all 
the  earlier  experiments  and  attempts  with  frictional 
electricity,  the  earth  was  used  as  the  return  circuit. 

"Steinheil  took  advantage  of  his  discovery,  and 
removed  the  halves  of  his  lines,  leading,  in  their 
stead,  the  corresponding  connections  of  his  appara- 
tus to  plates  of  metal  buried  in  the  earth." 
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While  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  this  dis- 
covery of  Steinheil,  we  do  not  deem  it  worthy  to  be 
accorded  the  very  high  importance  indicated  in  the 
above  quotation,  since  it  was  well  known  that  theJ/SiSJe 
earth  was  capable  of  acting  as  a  return  circuit.  The[fea7uer 
frictional  electric  telegraph  lines,  alluded  to  in  connec-  teIe«raPhs- 
tion  with  the  early  history  of  the  telegraph,  employed 
such  return  circuits,  and  even  admitting  that  it  was 
not  at  Steinheil's  time  certainly  known  that  all  elec- 
tricity was  one  and  the  same,  no  matter  what  its 
source,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  a  dis- 
covery to  use  the  earth  as  a  return  circuit  in  this 
particular  case. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  great  invention  of 
1837;  i.e.,  that  of  Cooke  and  Wheatstone.  These 
inventors  described  their  invention  in  an  application 
that  was  sealed  in  the  English  Patent  Office  on  June  cooke  and 
12,  1837.    In  the  receiving  instrument  of  this  tele-«0S" 
graph  five  separate  magnetic  needles  were  arranged  Stent  of 
in  a  vertical  position  over  a  dial,  on  which  were  *une  121 1837 
marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  numerals, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  106.   These  needles  were  so  acted 
on  by  currents  passing  through  coils  of  insulated 
wire  placed  behind  them,  through  the  action  of  keys, 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  that  two  of  such 
needles  would  point  to  a  letter  situated  on  the  dial 
at  or  near  their  point  of  intersection.    Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  thus  describes  his  invention  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways : 

"Upon  a  dial  are  arranged  five  magnetic  needles 
in  a  vertical  position ;  twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  marked  upon  the  face  of  the  dial,  and  the  various 
letters  are  indicated  by  the  mutual  convergence  of 
two  needles  when  they  are  caused  to  move.  These 
magnetic  needles  are  acted  upon  by  electrical  cur- 
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rents  passing  through  coils  of  wire  placed  imme- 
diately behind  them.  Each  of  the  coils  forms  a  por- 
suS'  tion  of  a  communicating  wire  which  may  extend  to 
uon  ofhi*  any  distance  whatever ;  these  wires  at  their  termina- 
tion are  connected  with  an  apparatus,  K,  which  may 
be  called  a  communicator,  because  by  means  of  it  the 
signals  are  communicated.   It  consists  of  five  Jongi- 


FlO.  106. —  (Y'okr  and  Wheatstonc's   Five-ncedle   Electro  magnet U: 

Telegraph. 

tudinal  and  two  transverse  metal  bars,  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame;  the  latter  are  united  to  the  poles  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  and  in  the  ordinary  condition  of 
the  instrument,  have  no  metallic  communication  with 
the  longitudinal  bars  which  are  each  immediately 
connected  with  a  different  wire  of  the  line;  on  each 
of  these  longitudinal  bars,  two  stops  are  placed, 
forming  together  two  parallel  rows.  When  a  stop 
of  the  upper  row  is  pressed  down,  the  bar  upon 
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which  it  is  placed  forms  metallic  communication 
with  the  transverse  bar  below  it,  which  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery ;  and  when  one 
of  the  stops  of  the  lower  row  is  touched,  another  of 
the  longitudinal  bars  forms  a  metallic  communica- 
tion with  the  other  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery;  and 
the  current  flows  through  the  two  wires  connected 
with  the  longitudinal  bars  to  whatever  distance  they 
may  be  extended,  passing  up  one  and  down  the 
other,  provided  they  be  connected  together  at  their 
opposite  extremities,  and  affecting  magnetic  needles 
placed  before  the  coils,  which  are  interposed  in  the 
circuit." 


Fig.  107.— Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  Single-needle  Telegraph. 

In  subsequent  inventions,  Cooke  and  Wheatstonc 
greatly  improved  their  telegraphic  instruments.    In  Cooke4nd 
these  improvements  they  finally  replaced  the  five-WJgJ" 
needle  telegraph  by  a  single-needle  telegraph,  and*"*),* 
took  out  a  number  of  patents  in  England  for  these  ESftg** 
inventions.    One  of  these,  of  May  16,  1845,  de- 
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scribes  the  single-needle  telegraph  receiving  instru- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  107.  Here  a  single  coil  of 
insulated  wire  only  is  employed,  a  single"  vertical 
magnetic  needle  being  suspended  within  such  a  coil, 
so  as  to  freely  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  coil  of 
wire.  The  movements  of  this  needle  were  visible 
from  the  outside  of  a  dial  plate,  on  which  were 
marked  the  letters  and  numerals,  though  only  for  the 
sake  of  reference. 

In  a  subsequent  improvement  of  his  apparatus, 
wh«at.     Wheatstone  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  letters  were 
JrimSg    printed  on  a  fillet  of  paper  instead  of  being  merely 
device.     indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  pointing  of  magnetic 
needles. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

TELEGRAPHIC  LINES 

"To  the  intelligent  and  observant  mind  of  youth,  the  art  of 
telegraphy  possesses  a  singular  fascination,  and  in  many  in- 
stances its  pursuit  tends  to  excite  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry, 
not  only  commendable  in  itself,  but  valuable  as  establishing 
a  sure  foundation  for  future  success  in  broader  fields  of 
labor."— The  Electric  Telegraph:  Pope 

UNLIKE  the  telephonic  circuit,  the  telegraphic 
circuit,  as  generally  employed  to-day,  em- 
ploys a  ground  return ;  for,  the  telegraphic 
receiving  apparatus  is  far  less  sensitive  than  the 
telephonic  receiver,  so  that  there  is  comparatively™**^1** 
little  trouble  experienced  from  induction  from  neigh-  ulk- 
boring  lines  in  the  way  of  telegraphic  "cross-talk." 

In  all  cases  where  the  earth  is  employed  for  a 
return  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  ends  of 
the  return  wires  to  plates,  called  ground  plates, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  telephonic  circuit,  are 
necessarily  buried  to  a  depth  sufficiently  great  to 
meet  with  permanently  moist  earth.  It  might  be 
supposed  that,  since  the  materials  of  which  the  earth  why  the 
is  composed  generally  possess  a  high  electric  re-Su?"6" 
sistance  when  in  small  masses,  that  the  use  of  anmrafe 
earth  or  ground  return  would  necessarily  greatly* 
increase  the  total  resistance  of  the  telegraphic  line. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  a  conductor  decreases  with  the  area  of  its 
cross-section,  and  that,  therefore,  provided  the 
ground  plates  make  a  good  contact  with  the  earth, 
practically  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  is  employed 
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for  the  return  circuit.  In  such  a  case,  from  the  great 
area  of  cross-section,  the  resistance  thus  introduced 
into  the  telegraphic  circuit  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

It  will  not  answer,  however,  carelessly  to  insert 
the  earth  plates  in  the  ground.    Unless  the  tele- 
graphic line  be  provided  with  suitably  grounded 
earth  plates,  satisfactory  working  becomes  impos- 
N«essity  sible.    It  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  earth,  that 
!ng  goad"  is,  a  good  contact  between  the  earth  and  the  plates, 
earthpiates  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  plates  should  be  sunk 
far  enough  into  the  earth  to  meet  with  strata  that 
are  moist  even  during  dry  weather.    Wherever  it 
can  be  readily  done,  the  earth  wire  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  iron  gas  or  water  pipes,  since  the 
extended  surfaces  of  these  metallic  masses  are  so 
great  as  to  ensure  an  excellent  ground.   Where  this 
can  not  be  done,  the  plate  should  be  buried  as  before 
recommended. 

In  all  cases  where  the  telegraphic  instruments  are 
of  such  construction  as  to  be  readily  affected  by 
very  weak  electric  currents,  the  two  ground  plates 
piatl^ust  employed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  line  should  be 
J*£mcCd  made  of  the  same  metal;  for  example,  they  either 
m"ui°f     should  be  both  of  copper,  or  both  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  not  one  of  copper  and  one  of  galvanized  iron ; 
since,  under  such  latter  circumstances,  there  would 
be  a  constant  electric  current  produced  from  the  two 
plates  acting  as  a  species  of  voltaic  cell,  the  moisture 
in  the  earth  forming  the  electrolyte.   In  such  case  a 
constant  electric  current  would  traverse  the  line,  that 
might  be  capable  of  affecting  the  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  instruments. 

Telegraph  wires  or  lines  are  either  overhead  or 
underground.  As  a  rule  underground  wires  are  only 
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employed  where,  as  in  the  case  of  large  cities,  the 
laws  forbid  the  use  of  overhead  wires.  In  such  cases, 
a  number  of  separate  wires  or  conductors,  some- 
times as  many  as  fifty  or  over,  are  wrapped  in  the  ^."uod 
form  of  a  cable,  as  represented  in  Fig.  108.  Here,  ESSeE*" 
as  will  be  seen,  the  separate  wires  are  wrapped 
around  a  central  wire  in  regular  layers,  the  separate 
layers  being  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
some  peculiar  marking  placed  on  one  of  the  insulated 
wires  in  each  layer,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  readily  distinguish- 
ing the  separate  lines  in  testing,  jointing,  etc.  The 
separate  wires  are  insulated  by  some  suitable  insula- 
tor, but,  in  this  country,  in  the  case  of  underground 


Fig.  108.— Telegraph  Cable  for  Underground  Line.  Note  the  manner 
in  which  the  separate  layers  of  insulated  conducting  wires  are  placed 
over  one  another. 

• 

wires  passing  through  large  cities,  gutta-percha,  al- 
though an  excellent  insulator,  is  not  employed,  for 
the  reason  that  it  possesses  a  very  low  melting  point 
or  softening  point;  viz.,  as  low  as  1350  F.  This 
temperature  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  streets  of  large 
cities,  where  boilers  or  furnaces  may  occupy  the 
space  below  the  pavement. 

The  telegraphic  cables  are  generally  laid  in  under- 
ground conduits,  containing  ducts,  and  provided  at 
suitable  intervals  with  manholes,  for  ease  in  intro- JJJjSi 
ducing  or  removing  the  cables.   In  the  early  history  SHJ  "'Su 
of  the  art,  such  wires  were  frequently  buried  in^J""1* 
cement  or  asphalt,  but  the  difficulties  arising  from 
their  removal  for  correcting  a  fault  or  break  were 
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so  great  that  the  conduit  plan  with  ducts  is  now 
universally  employed. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  however,  telegraph  lines 
are  overhead  lines,  and  consist  of  bare  wires  or 
conductors,  that  are  supported  on  insulators  placed 
on  brackets  on  wooden  or  other  poles.  There  are 
two  objections  to  the  use  of  underground  telegraph 
conductors,  which  render  aerial  conductors  far  pref- 
erable for  telegraphic  communication,  and  this,  irre- 
spective of  the  matter  of  expense,  which,  of  course, 
is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  underground  wires.  In 
objSi'ons  tne  first  pla<*>  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  location  of  a  fault  or  break  in  an  under- 
ground telegraphic  wire  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  an 
overhead  conductor.  It  is  true  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  a  good  system  of 
underground  conduits,  with  manholes  placed  at  suit- 
able intervals.  Then  again,  when  such  a  line  is 
properly  installed,  there  should  be  comparatively 
few  breaks  or  faults,  so  that  the  necessity  for  re- 
pairs would  necessarily  be  far  less  in  an  underground 
system  than  in  the  case  of  overhead  wires,  where  a 
single  sleet  or  wind  storm  might  throw  down  al- 
most the  entire  system.  If,  then,  the  only  objection 
were  the  difficulty  of  repairing  and  testing  the  wire, 
it  would  not  prove  so  serious  a  difficulty. 


to  under- 
ground 


But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  underground 
conductors  which  is  of  a  far  more  formidable  char- 
acter, since  it  relates  to  the  electro-static  capacity  of 
the  telegraph  line.  If  this  capacity  be  too  great, 
there  will  be  a  retardation  in  the  speed  of  signalling, 
which  will  necessarily  greatly  decrease  the  usefulness 
of  the  telegraph  line  for  the  use  of  high-speed  teleg- 
raphy, where  it  is  necessary  that  the  different  im- 
pulses sent  over  the  line  shall  follow  one  another 
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with  great  rapidity.  Now  the  electro-static  capacity 
of  a  telegraph  line  will  rapidly  increase  when  the 
wire  is  placed  near  the  earth,  as,  of  course,  it  will 
necessarily  be  in  the  case  of  an  underground  cable. 
Before  an  electric  impulse  sent  into  a  telegraph  line 
is  able  to  affect  the  receiving  instrument  at  a  distant  IocreMe<i 
station,  it  must  charge  the  surface  of  the  entire  line.  fiSJ^Sy1" 
Moreover,  this  charge  must  disappear  before  another  Jfr^Sfr" 
charge  can  be  sent  into  the  line.  Where,  as  in  the  co,M,uctof» 
case  of  a  long  line,  there  is  a  sensible  leakage  or  loss 
of  current  at  the  insulators  or  elsewhere,  there  will 
be,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  an  increase  in  the  speed 
with  which  the  line  can  be  charged  and  discharged, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  speed  of  signalling.  Such 
leakage,  however,  must  never  be  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der the  current  strength  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line  too  feeble  properly  to  operate  the  receiving  in- 
struments. Now  it  is  clear  that,  in  an  overhead 
line,  where  the  wires  can  be  placed  at  fairly  consid- 
erable distances  above  the  ground,  the  electro-static 
capacity  will  be  much  less,  and,  consequently,  the 
speed  of  signalling  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
underground  conductor. 

The  line  wires  or  conductors  are  either  galvanized 
iron  or  hard-drawn  copper  wire.   The  latter  is  com- 
ing into  use  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  ow- 
ing to  its  greater  conducting  power.   Where  copper  copper 
wires  are  employed,  No.  14,  of  the  B.W.G.(Birming-  x™?\£™ 
ham  Wire  Gauge)  is  generally  used;  while  No.  6  linewires- 
of  the  same  gauge,  of  iron  wire  is  used.    Where  a 
great  number  of  copper  wires  are  suspended  from  the 
same  poles,  it  is  customary,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  line,  to  employ  one  or  more  iron 
wires.    If  only  one  such  wire  is  used,  it  is  generally 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  poles.    Where  several  are 
employed,  the  iron  wires  are  placed  on  cables  at  the 
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side  of  the  poles,  either  on  every  cross  arm,  or  on 
every  alternate  cross  arm.  In  this  way  the  line  is 
greatly  stiffened,  and  is  better  able  to  withstand  the 
action  of  heavy  winds. 

Telegraphic  wires  are  supported  by  poles  made 
either  of  wood  or  iron.    Although  iron  poles  are 
Teie™h.  much  more  desirable  than  wooden  poles,  yet,  in  the 
lc  po!«s.    case  Q£  t^e  breakage  0f  an  insulator,  the  line  is  more 

readily  grounded  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
iron  pole  than  it  would  if  a  wooden  pole  was  used. 


Fig.  109.— Wooden  Telegraph  Pole,  with  Cross  Arras,  Brackets,  Pins, 

and  Insulators. 

A  common  form  of  wooden  pole  employed  on  tele- 
graph lines  is  shown  in  Fig.  109.  The  height  and 
diameter  of  the  pole  depend  on  the  number  of  wires 
it  is  intended  to  support.  The  poles  are  carefully 
placed  in  the  ground  to  such  a  depth  as  will  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  wind,  etc.  In 
order  to  prevent  rapid  decay,  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  wood  is  well  seasoned.  Where  the  poles 
are  placed  on  curves  or  at  sudden  bends,  they  should 
be  set  in  an  inclined  or  slanted  position,  in  order  to 
better  withstand  the  pull  produced  by  the  weight  of 
the  wires. 
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The  poles  shown  in  the  above  figure  are  furnished 
with  cross  arms  A,  A,  or  brackets  B,  B,  provided 
with  pins  i,  i,  in  the  well-known  manner.  These  pins 
have  a  screw  thread  at  their  upper  part,  for  the  re- 


FiG.  no. —  Glass  Insulator  for  Telegraph  Line.    This  is  a  very  common 
lorm  oi  insulator  ior  teiegrapmc  line  wires. 


ception  of  a  threaded  glass  or  porcelain  insulator. 
In  Fig.  no,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  such  glass 
insulators  is  represented. 

The  depth  of  the  groove  on  the  insulator  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance;  for,  if  too  shallow,  for  secur- 
the  wire  may  readily  come  off,  while  if  too  deep,  the  wire1?* 
strain  on  the  wire  may  result  in  crushing  the  edge 
of  the  glass  insulator,  and  thus  injuring  its  insulat- 


Fic.  in.— Method  of  Securing  Line  Wire  to  Insulator  by  Tie-wire. 


ing  power.  The  line  wires  are  passed  around  a  part 
of  the  insulator,  and  secured  to  it  by  a  piece  of  tie- 
wire  of  iron,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  in. 
Where  the  line  is  of  iron,  the  tie-wire  must  be  formed 
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of  iron,  and  where  of  copper,  it  should  be  formed  of 
copper;  otherwise,  a  galvanic  action  is  apt  to  occur 
under  the  influence  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and 
the  iron  wire  will  be  rapidly  corroded. 

Where  the  ends  of  two  circuit  wires  are  to  be  con- 
ic Kms:    nected  together,  various  methods  are  employed  in 


Telegraph 
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Fig.  lis. — Some  Forms  of  Telegraphic  Joints.    Note  the  different 
ing  of  the  wire  in  these  joints. 

order  to  ensure  a  joint  of  low  resistance.   Two  dif- 
twhetrijoh!t.  ferent  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  112.     In  the 
method  represented  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  a  form 
known  as  the  American  twist  joint  is  seen,  where 
two  wires  are  wrapped  upon  each  other  in  the  man- 
ner shown,  and  afterward  soldered  together.   In  the 
Britannic   j°,nt  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  known  as 
joint.       me  Britannia  joint,  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  laid 


Fig.  113. — Mclntyre's  Parallel  Sleeve  Telegraphic  Joint.    Note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parallel  sleeves  before  and  after  twisting. 

side  by  side,  and  then  bound  together  by  a  separate 
piece  of  wire,  and,  as  in  the  American  twist  joint, 
are  then  soldered  together.  In  the  form  of  joint  rep- 
vrc  resented  in  Fig.  113,  called  the  Mclntyre  joint,  the 
See*'!  joint  ends  of  the  wires  are  inserted  in  parallel  sleeves  or 
tubes,  represented  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  and  are 


Mclntyre 
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then  twisted  together  as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure.   In  this  case,  soldering  is  not  required. 

Where  the  wires  pass  over  the  top  of  a  house,  they 
are  secured  to  an  ordinary  glass  insulator,  placed  on 
a  suitable  bracket.  Where  a  number  of  such  wires,  "x°", 
however,  pass  across  the  house,  it  is  necessary  to£dc 
provide  a  special  fixture  called  a  house-top  fixture. 
This  is  provided  with  cross  arms  and  insulators,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  114.    When  this  fixture  is  ap- 


plied to  the  case  of  the  wires  passing  from  an 
underground  cable  to  an  overhead  conductor,  as 
in  the  similar  case  of  a  telephone  circuit,  a  cable- 
head  or  cable-box  is  employed. 

There  are  two  properties  that  all  telegraph  lines 
should  possess,  in  order  to  ensure  efficient  operation :  Effect  of 
viz.,  a  low  electric  resistance,  and  a  high  insulation.  onSconduc 
A  low  electric  resistance  of  the  conducting  lines,  or,  telegraph 
as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  a  high  conductivity hne' 
of  the  line,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
For  this  reason  copper  wire  is  generally  employed 


Fig.  114. — House-top  Fixture 
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instead  of  iron  wire,  as  already  mentioned.  But  the 
conductivity  of  a  telegraph  line  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  its  insulation.  If  this  be 
poor,  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  poor  conductivity 
of  the  line,  as  indicated  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent which  arrives  at  the  receiving  end.  Perhaps 
most  of  the  difficulties  that  occur  on  telegraph  lines 
are  due  to  the  escape  of  current  from  poor  insula- 
tors. The  wonderful  growth  of  the  telegraphic  ser- 
vice in  all  parts  of  the  world  necessitates,  in  large 
cities  or  in  their  neighborhood,  the  installation  of  a 
very  great  number  of  telegraph  wires  on  a  single 
pole  line.  With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  wires 
there  occurs  an  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
requisite  high  insulation. 

Since  the  insulating  power  of  air  is  very  high,  the 
bare  telegraphic  wires  can  be  safely  employed  sus- 
pended on  pole  lines,  as  already  described.  The  glass 
insulators  generally  used  possess  very  high  insula- 
tion, on  account  of  their  high  electric  resistance,  so 

Effect  of  that  but  little  current  can  pass  through  them  from 
'  soot  on      the  wire  to  the  ground  as  long  as  the  weather  is 

o?insu.°y  clear.  During  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  an  increased  loss  of  current  at 
the  insulators,  especially  if  they  have  become  cov- 
ered with  small  particles  of  dust  or  soot  from  chim- 
neys where  bituminous  coal  is  burned,  these  sub- 
stances coating  the  surface  of  the  insulator  with 
conducting  particles  that  tend  considerably  to  in- 
crease the  loss  of  current  by  leakage.  The  outside 
surfaces  of  insulators,  however,  are  generally  so 
shaped  as  to  enable  the  rains  to  cleanse  and  wash  off 
the  dirt,  and  then  to  drain  directly  off  to  the  ground, 
rather  than  run  down  the  poles. 

But  while  the  individual  resistance  of  a  single  in- 
sulator may  be  very  high,  being  frequently  from 
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9,000,000  to  15,000,000  ohms,  yet,  in  a  long  wire, 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  insulators, 
the  total  insulation  of  the  line  will  be  the  joint  re- 
sistance of  all  these  insulators;  i.e.,  the  resistance fenceof 
they  would  have  as  a  number  of  parallel  connected  [fdef!£ph 
resistances.    Every  insulator,  therefore,  added  to  action 
telegraph  line,  decreases  the  insulation  resistance  °n,ne- 
of  the  line.   The  joint  resistance  of  a  telegraph  line, 
as  is  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  various 
points  of  escape  of  the  current  offered  by  the  in- 
sulators, is  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  to 
500,000  ohms  for  each  mile  of  wire,  so  that,  if 
there  were  thirty  insulators  on  this  part  of  the 
line,  each  of  the  insulators  would  require  to  have  the 
resistance  above  -mentioned ;  viz.,  from  9,000,000  to 
15,000,000  ohms.    The  resistance  of  the  insulators, 
however,  varies  very  rapidly  under  different  condi-  Leakage 
tions,  being  high  in  clear  warm  weather,  when  the  fcTves  and 
sun  is  shining  brightly  and  the  air  is  dry,  and  muchoFT 
lower  during  damp  foggy  weather.    In  addition  to 
the  loss  of  current  through  the  insulators,  consider- 
able difficulties  often  arise  from  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees  coming  in  contact  with  the  bare  wire,  so 
that,  in  this  way,  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  line 
may  be  considerably  affected.   There  are  also  trou- 
bles in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  that  arise 
from  the  strings  of  kites  becoming  entangled  in  the 
wire,  thus  permitting  currents  to  pass  between  neigh- 
boring wires.   Of  course,  during  storms,  if  a  single 
wire  should  break,  it  would  establish  contact  with 
the  neighboring  wires  that  would  probably  throw 
a  great  number  of  circuits  out  of  use. 


Since  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  cur- 
rent on  long  telegraph  lines,  that  prevents  the  cur-  ^working 
rent  from  the  sending  end  of  the  line  reaching  the  n^Ses! 
receiving  end  in  the  degree  of  strength  necessary 
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for  the  proper  action  of  the  receiving  instruments,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  employ  currents  of  consid- 
erable strength  on  such  lines.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  strength  of  current  that  can  be  so  em- 
ployed in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  case  of  cable 
telegraphy,  to  which  we  will  soon  refer. 


DifficuL 
ties  in 
under- 
ground 
lines. 


In  the  early  history  of  telegraphy,  underground 
lines  were  employed,  but  many  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced, owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  insulation 
to  fail.  Morse's  first  telegraphic  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  was  commenced  as  an  under- 
ground line,  but,  fortunately,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  plans  before  the  line  was  completely  installed. 
In  1853,  a  line  was  erected  in  England  by  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  copper 
wires,  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  were  employed. 
This  line  was  quite  successful  for  a  while,  but  after- 
ward failed.  Concerning  its  failure,  Prescott  writes 
as  follows: 

"Before  the  work  was  finished  a  great  number  of 
faults  were  found,  generally  due  to  nailing  on  the 
cover,  the  nails  frequently  being  driven  into  the 
gutta-percha.   A  long  length  of  line  had  all  its  nails 
renewed,  and  the  boarding  bound  with  wire.   A  few 
c5us™sof   years  after  the  completion  of  the  work  the  wires 
pmi1!?'"   continually  failed,  and  when  a  fault  was  located  in 
PnTuiatcd    any  wire  the  cable  was  opened  and  a  good  wire  sub- 
ijround     stituted  for  the  faulty  one.    Subsequently  the  line 
w!reSraph  was  tested  in  five-mile  sections,  and  when  any  sec- 
tion was  found  defective  it  was  replaced  by  an  over- 
head line,  and  the  underground  cable  removed. 
This  course  gradually  resulted  in  the  replacement 
of  the  line  by  an  overhead  one,  until  at  length  none 
of  the  original  work  was  left.    The  faults  which 
appear  to  have  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  gutta- 
percha cables  were  the  drying  up  and  cracking  of 
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the  gutta-percha  in  sandy  ground ;  the  rotting  of  the 
gutta-percha  in  dirty,  stagnant  water ;  the  formation 
of  fungi  on  the  gutta-percha  near  oak  trees ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  gutta-percha  by  gas  water  near  gas 
pipes ;  the  burning  of  the  gutta-percha  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  workmen  engaged  in  laying  it;  the 
rotting  of  the  gutta-percha  under  the  lead  numbers 
(i.e.  lead  tags  fixed  to  the  wire  for  identification), 
and  the  pricking  of  the  wires  and  omitting  to  seal 
the  places  up." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  quotation  that 
there  is  an  unfortunate  property  possessed  by  gutta- 
percha to  answer  well  at  first,  so  far  as  its  insulating 
powers  are  concerned,  and  then  gradually  to  fail 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  This  peculiarity 
led  to  considerable  difficulty  in  Germany.  In  1847,  SJo"91™ 
Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  having  satisfied  himself  ofperehaio 
the  admirable  qualities  possessed  by  gutta-percha  Jjround 
as  an  insulator,  employed  it  for  covering  the  wires 
in  an  underground  line  laid  from  Berlin  to  a  neigh- 
boring town,  at  a  distance  of  some  five  English  miles. 
This  line  maintained  its  resistance  so  well  that,  dur- 
ing the  following  years,  a  number  of  lines  were 
constructed,  until  some  3,000  miles  of  insulated 
gutta-percha  wires  were  laid  underground.  These 
lines  were  quite  successful  for  the  first  few  years, 
but,  like  the  English  lines,  they  finally  failed,  and 
were  replaced  by  overhead  lines. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE    ELECTRO-MAGNETIC    TELEGRAPH    OF  TO-DAY 

"The  telegraphic  Tory,  who  sees  virtue  in  the  tape,  and 
believes  in  the  greater  accuracy  of  a  record,  still  exists  in 
large  numbers  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  but  he  has  disap- 
peared from  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  England. 
The  ear  is  more  accurate  than  the  eye,  and  more  rapid  in 
deciphering  these  fleeting  signals  that  convey  language." — 
Preece:  Address,  1893 


T 


1  HE  Morse  telegraphic  system  is  practically 
the  system  generally  employed  to-day  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  system,  however, 
employed  in  America  differs  from  that  employed 
ScufcS"1" in  Europe.  The  American  system  is  a  closed- 
circuited  system,  in  which  the  batteries  and  in- 
mSSui.  struments  are  placed  in  a  closed  or  completed 
sysTe^sf  circuit  when  not  in  use,  while  in  Europe  gener- 
ally the  batteries  are  out  of  the  circuit  while  the 
line  is  not  in  use,  or  the  system  is  an  open-circuited 
system.  In  this  latter  system,  however,  the  instru- 
ments in  the  stations  are  in  closed  circuit  in  the  line 
at  all  times.  The  transmitting  and  receiving  appa- 
ratus employed  on  the  line  are  practically  the  same, 
in  both  systems.  In  the  closed-circuited  system 
there  is  generally  a  large  battery  employed  at  each  end 
of  the  line,  while  in  the  open-circuited  system  a  sepa- 
rate battery  is  necessary  at  each  station.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  examine  in  some  little  de- 
tail the  peculiarities  of  both  of  these  systems.  To 
do  this  we  must  first  discuss  the  apparatus  employed 
on  the  ordinary  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  as  it  is 
used  in  both  countries.    This  apparatus  consists  es- 
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sentially  of  a  transmitting  key,  a  receiving  relay,  and 
of  a  sounder,  or  some  form  of  recording  apparatus. 

The  transmitting  key  assumes  a  variety  of  forms. 
They  are  all,  however,  practically  like  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  115.  Here  a  brass  lever,  A,  some  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  is  furnished  at  one  end  with  MorseteIe. 
a  knob  or  button,  B,  of  hard  rubier,  or  other  insulat-  graphic  key 
ing  material.  This  lever  is  movable  to  and  fro 
through  a  short  vertical  distance  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  axis  at  G,  which  turns  between  two  ad- 
justable set  screws,  D,  D.    The  extent  of  this  ver- 


n 


Fig.  115. — Morse  Telegraphic  Key  for  Closed-circuited  System. 

tical  movement  is  limited  in  one  direction  by  an 
anvil,  C,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  set  screw, 
F.  During  the  up-and-down  movements  of  the 
lever  A,  contact  is  made  and  broken  between  a 
platinum  stud,  or  contact  piece  placed  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  lever  A,  and  a  similar  stud  or  contact 
piece  placed  on  the  anvil  C.  These  contacts  are 
made  of  platinum  in  order  to  avoid  the  oxidation 
that  might  otherwise  take  place  by  reason  of  the 
small  arc  formed  on  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  tele- 
graph line.  The  key  is  moved  downward  by  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  but  when  released  is  moved 
back  by  the  action  of  a  spring  placed  under  the 
lever,  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  key  being  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  set  screw  at  Fv 
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The  transmitting  key  is  attached  to  the  table  in 
the  telegraph  office  by  means  of  long  screws,  L,  L, 
that  pass  through  it,  the  circuit  wires  being  con- 
nected with  the  key  by  bending  the  ends  of  the 
wires  and  clamping  them  between  the  nuts  K,  K,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  table.  The  platinum  contact 
rSoisof " on  tne  anv^  at  C  is  connected  with  the  wire  at  L, 
ickcjaph  on  *ne  left-nand  side  of  the  figure,  but  insulated 
from  the  metallic  framework  of  the  key.  The  other 
wire  is  connected  directly  with  the  metallic  frame  of 
the  key,  and,  therefore,  with  the  upper  contact  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  key.  The  key  represented  in  this 
figure  is  designed  for  use  in  the  closed-circuited  sys- 
tem, so  that  a  switch  is  provided  at  H,  by  means  of 
which  the  line  can  be  closed  when  the  particular 
station  is  not  in  use. 


Fig.  i  i  6. — Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay.  Note  the  small  amount 
of  work  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  electro  magnet  M  in  order 
to  operate  the  receiving  magnet  or  relay. 

The  essential  part  of  the  receiving  magnet  or  re- 
lay consists  of  a  readily  movable  armature,  whose 
only  function  is  to  close  and  open,  by  its  to-and-fro 
movements,  the  circuit  of  a  local  battery  containing 
a  receiving  instrument,  such  as  a  sounder  or  some 

Morse  ...  .     -  -  .    .  , 

receiving  recording  instrument.  A  form  of  receiving  relay  in 
or  relay,  common  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  116,  where  M  is  an 
electro-magnet  of  the  horseshoe  type,  whose  cores 
are  wound  with  a  great  length  of  insulated  wire. 
The  form  represented  in  the  figure  is  that  commonly 
employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Corn- 
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pany.  In  some  of  these  instruments  the  magnet  coils 
consist  of  some  8,000  separate  turns  of  No.  32  cop- 
per wire,  having  a  diameter  of  .009  inches,  and  a 
total  electric  resistance  of  about  1 50  ohms. 

All  the  work  the  telegraphic  relay  has  to  do  is  to 
open  and  close  a  set  of  contact  points  between  a  and 
F.    This  it  does  by  means  of  the  movements  of  an 
armature  of  soft  iron,  A,  attached  to  a  vertical  lever, 
a,  whose  lower  end  is  mounted  on  a  steel  arbor,  mov-  contacts  of 
ing  between  the  two  adjustable  set  screws  shown,  magnet  8 
The  usual  platinum  contacts  are  placed  on  the  con-  or  relay' 
tacts  between  a  and  F.   The  movement  of  the  arma- 
ture in  one  direction  is  effected  by  the  attraction  of 
the  electro-magnet  M,  while  its  movement  in  the  op- 
posite direction  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  long 
coiled  spring,  S',  whose  tension  is  regulated  by 
means  of  the  screw  S. 


Fic.  1 1 7. — A  Form  of  the  Western  Union  Company's  Receiving  Mag- 
net or  Relay.  Note  the  slight  difference  in  this  relay  from  that  shown 
in  the  preceding  figure. 

A  great  number  of  different  forms  have  been  given 
to  the  receiving  relay,  one  of  these,  employed  by  Another 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  being  that  receiving 
shown  in  Fig.  1 1 7.  Instruments  of  this  type  are  now  SwJSy. 
made  in  which  the  resistances  of  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnets  are  either  150  ohms,  200  ohms,  or 
300  ohms. 

We  have  already  explained,  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  the  telegraph,  just  what  hap- 
pens when  the  relay  of  the  receiving  magnet  closes 
the  contacts  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.   It  may 
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be  well,  however,  to  examine  Fig.  118,  to  see,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  just  how  the  closing  of  the  contact 
Action  of   points  at  a  and  F,  in  Fig.  116,  is  able  to  throw  into 
tacts  on0"  action  the  sounder  or  other  receiving  instrument 

of  local 

through  the  agency  of  a  local  battery.  In  Fig. 
wJnder3"?  1 1 8,  R  represents  the  relay  magnet,  L  its  arma- 
ture, and  tx  and  t2  the  contact  points.  From  this 
figure  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  whenever 
the  contacts  tx  and  t2  are  closed,  the  circuit  of  the 
local  battery,  e,  is  completed  through  the  sounder  S, 
so  that  its  armature  is  drawn  toward  the  magnet 
poles;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  con- 


rcco  rder. 


Fig.  m  8.— Diagrammatic  Representation  of  Circuits  of  Telegraphic 
Relay  and  Sounder.  Note  the  connection  between  the  local  battery, 
contact  points,  and  sounder. 

tacts  at  tl  and  t2  are  broken,  by  the  action  of  the 
opposing  spring,  the  armature  is  drawn  back  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

There  now  only  remains  to  examine  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  sounder  or  other  receiving 
instrument  employed  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line. 
Morse's  original  plan  was  to  construct  a  recording 
apparatus,  so  that  the  different  messages  sent  over 
read^by'*  the  line  wire  were  recorded  in  a  permanent  manner, 
recorders   It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such  a  record- 


sary.  ing  instrument  was  unnecessary.  I  he  operator  rap- 
idly learned  to  receive  the  messages  sent  by  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  the  recording  instru- 
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ments,  so  that  he  could  write  the  message  directly 
on  a  slip  of  paper  without  being  obliged  to  transcribe 
it  from  the  record  slip.  These  sounds  were  produced 
by  the  movement  of  the  armature  of  the  recording 
magnet  in  one  direction  under  the  influence  of  the 
electro-magnet,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  under 
the  influence  of  the  opposing  spring.  In  most  offices  nmim. 
to-day,  therefore,  the  receiving  magnet  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  apparatus  known  as  the  Morse  sounder. 
Since  the  letters  or  characters  of  the  Morse  tele- 
graphic alphabet  consist  of  various  dots  and  dashes, 


Fig.  119. — The  Western  Union  Company's  Form  of  Morse  Telegraphic 
Sounder.    Note  the  position  of  the  striking  lever  and  its  limiting  stops. 

separated  from  one  another  by  certain  intervals,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  sound  produced  by  a  dot 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  that  produced  by  a 
dash ;  but  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  since  it  is 
rather  the  interval  of  time  between  successive  sounds 
than  the  sounds  themselves  that  give  to  them  their 
distinctive  characteristics. 

A  form  of  Morse  sounder  employed  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  is  represented  in 
Fig.  119.  Here  the  electro-magnet  is  provided  with 
an  armature  mounted  on  a  horizontal  lever,  and 
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form  of 

Morse 

sounder. 


pivoted  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  motion  to- 
and-fro  through  a  slight  vertical  distance.  This  mo- 
tion is  limited  in  each  direction  by  a  stop,  the  dis- 
enfvwn  tance  of  the  motion  being  determined  by  two  regu- 
Comjany's  lating  screws.  As  in  the  receiving  relay,  the  motion 
in  one  direction  is  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
electro-magnet,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
action  of  a  spring,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated 
by  the  screw  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  at 
the  right-hand  side.  The  coils  of  the  electro-magnet 
have  a  comparatively  low  resistance,  being  only 
about  four  ohms.  As  the  armature  lever  is  moved 
to-and-fro  under  the  opposite  actions  of  the  electro- 
magnet and  its  opposing  spring,  its  lever  strikes  the 
two  stops,  which  limit  its  motion,  and  produce  char- 
acteristic sounds  which  enable  the  movements  to  be 
readily  read. 


FlG.  120.— Morse  Telegraphic  Recorder. 

A  Morse  recording  telegraphic  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  120.  The  lever  L,  attached  to  the 
armature  of  a  magnet  M,  is  provided  at  one  of  its 
Wording  extremities  with  a  stylus  or  point,  that  is  caused  to 
instrument,  strike  a  paper  fillet,  and  mark  thereon  a  series  of 
dots  or  dashes,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
the  stylus  is  kept  pressing  against  the  paper  fillet. 
This  fillet  is  maintained  in  a  uniform  motion  by 
means  of  clock-work,  shown  at  W,  in  the  figure. 
This  paper  passes  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  r,  the 
upper  roller  being  grooved,  so  that  when  the  lever  L 
presses  its  stylus  against  the  surface  of  the  paper  it 
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indents  or  embosses  it.  As  soon  as  the  current  ceases 
to  pass  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  a 
spring,  n,  withdraws  the  lever.  If  now,  a  person  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line  closes  the  transmitting  key, 
and  instantly  releases  it,  the  stylus  produces  a  dot  on 
the  paper  fillet,  since  the  stylus  only  touches  the  paper 
momentarily.  If,  however,  the  operator  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  keeps  his  finger  on  the  key  for  a  longer  r^Sing 
interval,  then,  during  all  this  time  the  stylus,  being ,nstrument' 
kept  against  the  paper  fillet,  will  mark  on  its  surface 
a  line  whose  length  will  depend  upon  the  time  that 
the  contact  has  been  maintained.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  recorded  on  the  paper  fillet  a  series  of  dots 
and  dashes,  that  will  correspond  to  the  letters  of  the 
Morse  alphabet. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  character  of  this 
telegraphic  code.  It  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
same  as  that  first  devised  by  Morse.  This  alphabet 
consists  of  various  groupings  of  dots  and  dashes, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  121.  For  example,  the  letter  a 
consists  of  a  dot  followed  by  a  dash,  the  letter  n  The  Morse 
of  a  dash  followed  by  a  dot,  the  letter  e  of  a  single  Se'frP",c 
dot,  the  letter  t  of  a  single  dash,  and  so  on.  In  send- a,phabet- 
ing  a  message  by  the  Morse  alphabet,  care  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  distinctness,  not  only  in 
properly  spacing  the  intervals  between  the  separate 
characters  and  words,  but  also  in  ensuring  the  proper 
length  of  time  for  the  dashes.  As  a  rule,  a  single 
dash  is  equal  in  length  of  time  to  three  dots,  the  space 
between  the  separate  characters  of  a  single  letter  is 
equal  to  one  dot,  except  in  the  American  Morse, 
where  some  of  the  intervals  in  c,  o,  r,  y,  and  2,  are 
lengthened  to  two  dots.  L  is  produced  by  a  dash 
that  is  il/2  times  the  length  of  t. 

The  American  Morse  Code  or  alphabet  is  em- 
ployed in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
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American  Morse  Godk 
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Fig.  i2i.— Morse  Telegraphic  Code  or  Alphabet.  Note  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  characters  consist  of  various  combinations  of  dots  and 
dashes  or  dots  and  intervals. 


lnlemcHjaUott  

Exclamation   —  — 

Colon   
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Various  codes  were  employed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  before  it  was  agreed,  at  an  International 
European  Conference,  to  adopt  a  uniform  code,  now 
known  as  the  Continental  Code.  This  code  is  rep-  ScglapWc 
resented  in  Fig.  122,  both  for  printing  or  recording, code' 
and  for  the  single-needle  instrument.  A  compari- 
son of  the  Continental  Code  with  the  American  Code 
will  show  that  the  letters  a,  b,  d,  e,  g,  h,  i,  k,  m,  n,  r, 
t,  u,  v,  and  w,  are  identical  in  each  code.  The  re- 
maining letters,  numerals,  and  punctuation  marks 


Printing 

Single 
Needle 

Printing 
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*  
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J  /^// 

*\  

// 

«  

Fig.  122. — Continental  Telegraphic  Code,  or  the  International  Tele- 
graphic Code.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  spaced  characters  that 
differ  in  the  Continental  Code  from  those  in  the  American  Morse. 


are  different.  These  differences  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Continental  Code  is  employed  for  use  both 
in  the  needle  instruments  and  in  the  sounding  ap- 
paratus. In  the  needle  systems,  the  movement  of 
the  needle  to  the  left  represents  a  dot,  while  its  move- 
ment to  the  right  represents  a  dash.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  ready  method  of  representing  the  spaces. 
Therefore,  the  characters  of  the  Morse  Code,  re- 
quiring  the  use  of  spaces,  must  necessarily  be  repre- 
sented by  different  characters. 
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Another  difference  between  the  American  Morse 

and  the  Continental  Code  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

that,  in  the  former,  there  are  fewer  dashes,  and  that, 

consequently,  the  Morse  is  a  more  rapid  code  than 

the  Continental  Code.    Taking  two  equally  expert 

operators,  one  writing  the  American  Code  and  the 

nudity  of  other  the  Continental  Code,  the  first  will  be  able  to 
Morse  code.  sen(j  at  a  rate  akout  five       cent  more  rapidly  than 

the  second.  In  transcribing,  however,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  greater  number  of  errors  are  apt  to  occur  in 
the  American  Code,  owing  to  the  liability  of  mis- 
taking the  spaced  letters  for  double  letters;  for  ex- 
ample, o  for  ee,  or  h  for  oo,  etc.  Of  course  this 
difficulty  does  not  exist  in  cases  where  the  signals 
are  received  by  sound,  and  would,  therefore,  apply 
mainly  to  the  case  where  the  single-needle  instru- 
ment is  employed. 

* 

An  expert  operator  can  send  in  the  neighborhood 
sending  of  4°  ordinary  English  words  per  minute  by  em- 
e^ert  pl°vmg  tne  Morse  Code.  For  a  short  time  a  speed 
telegrapher  as  h\gh  as  53  words  a  minute  can  l>e  attained.  In 

order  to  send  more  rapidly,  for  such  purposes  as  re- 
ports to  the  newspapers,  etc.,  a  system  of  steno- 
telegraphy,  corresponding  to  the  well-known  system 
of  stenography,  has  been  devised  by  W.  P.  Phillips. 
In  this  system  the  letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  are 
steno  employed  to  represent  the  various  sounds,  and,  in 
telegraphy,  addition,  a  great  number  of  single  letters,  double 
letters,  and  contractions  of  words  are  employed  for 
arbitrarily  representing  figures,  words,  and  phrases. 
Of  course,  in  this  system,  no  effort  is  made  to  re- 
ceive the  messages  by  sound,  and  some  form  of 
recording  instrument  is  necessarily  employed. 

Having  now  examined  the  general  construction 
and  operation  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  employed 
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in  the  Morse  system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphy,  Differcnce 
we  are  ready  to  inquire  into  the  differences  between  EuT?" 
the  closed-circuited  system  as  employed  in  America  ^p1^ 
and  Canada  generally,  and  the  open-circuited  system 
as  employed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe., 

The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  the 
closed-circuited  Morse  Telegraphic  System  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  123.  Here  apparatus  are  repre- 
sented such  as  will  be  necessary  in  four  separate 
stations,  of  which  A  and  D  are  the  terminal  stations, 
and  B  and  C  the  intermediate  stations.  The  trans- 
mitting keys  are  represented  at  K,  K,  K,  K,  the  re- 
lays at  R,  R,  R,  R,  and  sounders,  with  local  bat- 


Fic.  123. — The  American  or  Closed-circuited  Morse  Telegraphic  System. 

teries,  at  S',  S',  S',  S'.    A  careful  examination  of 
this  figure  will  show  that  only  one  of  the  transmit- 
ting keys,  for  example  that  at  A,  is  opened.  Con- 
sequently, the  entire  circuit  with  all  the  relays  is 
opened,  and  their  coils,  being  no  longer  magnetized, 
the  armatures  are  resting  against  their  back-stops  at  a^rSratus 
x.   During  this  time  none  of  the  remaining  keys  can  AmenCcan 
close  the  circuit.    When  the  key  at  A  is  operated,  SrwjSd" 
all  the  relays  throughout  the  line  will  be  operated  J5SJJaph. 
simultaneously,  by  reason  of  the  currents  that  will ic  ,ystein- 
be  alternately  sent  into  and  cut  off  from  their  mag- 
netizing coils  as  the  key  at  A  is  closed  or  opened. 
An  operating  circuit  of  this  character  is  sometimes 
called  a  single  circuit,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
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a  multiplex  circuit,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  be 
shortly  described.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the 
closed-circuited  Morse  system,  there  is  a  main  bat- 
tery at  each  end  of  the  line  at  A  and  D.  In  short 
lines  a  single  lottery  may  be  employed  at  either  end 
of  the  line,  and,  in  very  long  lines,  a  number  of 
batteries  may  be  inserted  at  some  of  the  intermediate 
stations. 


In  this  system,  when  any  station  on  the  line,  say 
C,  desires  to  speak  with  an  operator  at  another  sta- 
tion, say  A,  the  operator  at  C  opens  his  key,  and 
operation.'  tnus  Drea^s  the  circuit  of  all  the  relays  on  the  line. 
He  then  sends  over  the  line  A's  call,  generally  con- 
sisting of  some  single  letter  or  combination  of  let- 
ters, thus  calling  A  to  his  instrument.  A  now  re- 
plies, showing  that  he  is  ready  to  receive,  and  C 
then  sends  him  the  message.  Although  all  the  other 
operators  on  the  line  can  hear  the  signals  sent,  yet 
they  know  that  the  message  is  for  A  only.  As  soon 
as  C  is  through,  he  closes  the  line,  thus  notifying  the 
other  operators  that  the  line  is  open  for  their  use 
should  they  so  desire. 

In  the  open-circuited  Morse  system,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  124,  there  are  separate  batteries  em- 
ployed at  each  station,  as,  for  example,  at  b,  b,  b, 
?ireui"ted  at  tne  three  stations  A,  B,  C,  represented  in  the 
tefep™phy  figure-  Here  R,  R.  R,  are  the  receiving  relays,  and 
s,  s,  s,  sounders,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  local  battery  as  represented.  A  "tell- 
tale" galvanometer,  G,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
main  line  at  each  station,  to  indicate  to  the  operator 
the  condition  of  his  transmitted  signals.  The  trans- 
mitting keys  are  so  arranged  that,  when  not  in  use, 
the  batteries  at  the  station  are  cut  out  of  the  circuit, 
but  all  the  relays  are  in  circuit.    Suppose  now  thai 
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the  operator  at  any  station,  say  C,  desires  to  send  a 
message  to  the  operator  at  station  A.  In  order  to 
call  the  operator  at  A,  C  depresses  his  key,  and  thus 
brings  its  front  contact  into  connection  with  the 
battery  at  b.  The  current  from  this  battery  passes 
over  the  entire  line,  and  moves  the  armatures  of  the 
relays  R,  R,  at  stations  B  and  A,  but  does  not  affect 
his  own  armature  at  C,  since  the  depression  of  the 
key  cuts  out  its  relay.  A,  hearing  his  call,  replies, 
and  receives  whatever  message  C  desires  to  send. 


Fig.  124. — The  Continental  or  Open-circuited  Morse  Telegraphic  System. 


While  there  are  advantages  in  each  of  these  sys- 
tems, perhaps,  the  closed-circuited  system  is  prefer- 
able, from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  possible  to  in- 
troduce additional  stations  into  the  line.  All  that  SjnusM iof 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose  is  to  cut  the  line  wire  precVdinlT 
and  introduce  a  key  and  relay,  no  battery  being  re-systems* 
quired.  Consequently,  for  long  lines  of  railroads, 
the  closed-circuited  system  would  appear  to  be  prefer- 
able. The  open-circuited  system  possesses  the  evi- 
dent advantage  of  only  having  the  circuit  of  the 
battery  closed  while  messages  are  being  sent.  This 
advantage,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  battery 
power  required  for  long  lines  is  greater  in  the 
open-circuited  system,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  batteries  at  a  few  points  on  long  lines, 
the  expense  of  caring  for  the  same  is  considerably 
decreased. 
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The  influence  which  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  telegraph  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  the  world  is  thus  referred  to  by  Elisee 
Reclus,  in  an  article  published  in  1888  on  "The 
Telegraph  the  Highest  Hope  of  the  Progress  of 
Mankind" : 

"Among  the  material  achievements  of  modern 
science,  that  which  gives  us  the  highest  hope  in 
respect  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind  is  the 
Reef's  electric  telegraph.  By  this  invention  man  ceases  to 
telegraph,  be  connected  merely  with  that  part  of  the  globe  on 
which  he  treads  so  lightly;  his  liberty  is  set  free 
from  the  obstacles  imposed  by  space,  and  he  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  personally  present  at  all  the  points 
of  space  which  the  conducting  wire  brings  into  re- 
lation with  his  thoughts.  To  the  power  of  his  ma- 
chinery, which  might  be  compared  to  muscular  force, 
he  adds  the  nervous  forces  afforded  by  fibres  stretch- 
ing in  every  direction ;  news,  transmitted  from  cell 
to  cell,  reaches  the  brain  of  man  from  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  his  expressed  wishes  are  flashed  across 
continents  so  as  to  be  transformed  into  actions  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

"The  construction  of  electric  telegraphs  did  not 
commence  until  about  ten  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  earliest  railways ;  but  owing  to  the  compara- 
uncfRnes.  tive  simplicity  of  the  world's  requisite  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  electric  wires,  the  total  length  of 
telegraph  wires  already  much  exceeds  that  of  the 
iron  roads.  For  an  expense  of  about  £40,000,000 
we  have  been  able  to  set  up  more  than  1,500,000 
miles  of  wire,  a  length  which  would  reach  nearly 
650,000,000  miles  if  we  were  to  reckon  all  the  double 
and  multiple  wires  of  importance.  The  new  wires 
unrolled  every  year  would  be  sufficient  completely 
to  girdle  the  whole  circumference  of  the  planet;  it 
is  the  far-reaching  stretch  of  the  human  will  which 
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is  thus  extended  so  far  over  the  domain  which  it 
has  made  its  own  by  its  skill  and  energy." 

The  above  figures  given  by  M.  Reclus  refer  to  the 
year  1888.    Since  that  time  the  number  of  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  that  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  has  very  greatly  increased.  Ac-SiSnfof 
-  cording  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1902,  the  telegraph 
total  number  of  miles  of  overland  telegraph  wirellncs* 
that  has  been  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
excluding  Mexico,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Uruguay,  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  Paraguay,  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  3,591,230  miles.   The  total  number  of  mes- 
sages sent  during  the  year  1901  was  425,719,190. 
To  what  a  great  extent  has  Gray's  early  hempen 
cord  grown,  and  how  wonderful  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  Morse's  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

LINE     CONNECTIONS    AND  APPARATUS 

"Atmospheric  electricity  is  the  great  enemy  of  overland 
lines;  and  were  it  not  for  the  protection  which  the  present 
system  of  lightning-dischargers  in  some  measure  affords,  it 
is  probable  that  repeated  sacrifices  of  apparatus,  stations,  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  employees,  would  long  since  have  com- 
pelled the  rejection  of  the  overland  system  and  the  adoption 
of  the  subterranean  and  submarine  only.  The  latter  are  al- 
ways free  from  danger,  and  can  receive  no  injury  from  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  electrical  connec- 
tion with  overland  lines." — The  Electric  Telegraph:  Sabine 

TO  the  overhead  telegraph  line,  lightning  flashes 
were,  at  one  time,  a  continual  menace — both 
to  the  lives  of  the  operators  and  to  the  appa- 
ratus. The  long  line  of  bare  uninsulated  wire  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well  in  doing  just  what  Crosse's 
line,  stretched  over  the  tree-tops  in  England,  had 
done;  viz.,  in  drawing  lightning  from  the  sky. 
5*enKraph°f  There  was,  however,  this  dfference,  that  while,  in 
fought-  Crosse's  case,  the  lightning  flashes  were  heralded 
ning flashes  wjt^  flight,  in  the  more  prosaic  case  of  the  over- 
head telegraph  lines  they  were  greatly-dreaded.  Nor 
was  such  dread  without  reason,  since,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  art,  cases  are  on  record  where  tele- 
graph operators  have  been  killed  while  at  their  posts, 
and  this,  too,  without  the  notoriety  that  attended 
the  fatal  experiment  of  Richman  in  Russia.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  line  itself  when  long  generally 
offers  a  protection  to  the  operator.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting, in  this  connection,  to  recall  some  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  early  operators  on  telegraphic  lines 
were  thus  subjected.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
Preece,  who  recites  the  observation  of  M.  Breguet : 
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"About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  bells  of  the  electric  telegraph 
at  Le  Vesitret  began  to  ring,  which  led  the  attendant 
to  suppose  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communi- 
cation. Several  letters  then  made  their  appearance, 
but  finding  they  conveyed  no  meaning,  he  was  about 
to  make,  the  signal  "Not  understood,"  when  sud-nJhSg° 
denly  he  heard  an  explosion  similar  to  a  loud  pistol-  tek-gCr*phd 
shot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vivid  flash  of  light  was  Uncs* 
seen  to  run  along  the  conductors  placed  against  the 
sides  of  the  shed.  The  conductors  were  broken  into 
fragments,  their  edges  being  fused.  The  wires  of 
several  electro-magnets  were  also  broken;  and  the 
attendant,  who  was  holding  the  handle  which  moves 
the  needle,  sustained  all  over  the  body  a  violent  con- 
cussion; several  workmen  standing  about  him  also 
experienced  severe  shocks.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  at  the  Paris  station,  nothing  was  broken,  and 
nothing  remarkable  occurred,  excepting  that  several 
of  the  bells  were  heard  to  ring." 

Preece  adds  to  the  above  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning disturbances  produced  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity : 

"At  the  Oundle  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  considerable  mischief  was  done  in 
1846,  several  of  the  coils  being  burst  open,  and  thePreeceoo 
wires  fused;  and  at  the  Chatham  Station  on  the  JjgJ£Jt£* 
Southeastern  Railway,  a  flash  of  lightning  de-Enn"*ishn 
stroyed,  in  August,  1849,  the  wire  of  the  bell-coil  j£r,iph 
and  both  the  galvanometer  coils.   In  India,  which  is 
occasionally  visited  with  storms  of  lightning  such 
as  we  seldom  witness  in  this  country,  the  damage 
done  is  often  much  more  severe ;  and  in  America  the 
disastrous  consequences  resulting  from  the  same 
cause  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  line 
of  telegraph  by  Morse,  in  1844,  rendered  it  im- 
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peratively  necessary  to  devise  some  means  for  the 
protection  of  the  wire. 

"According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Baumgart- 
ner,  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric  electric  currents 
along  the  telegraph  wires  is  from  Vienna  to  Som- 
mering  during  the  day,  and  inverse  during  the  night, 
S'rvatfons  *ne  change  of  direction  taking  place  after  the  rising 
.  m  Germany  an j  setting  of  the  sun.  The  telegraphic  current  is 
less  disturbed  by  irregular  atmospheric  currents 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  sky  serene  than  when 
the  weather  is  rainy,  and  the  current  is  more  intense 
with  short  than  with  long  conductors.  When  the 
sky  is  cloudy  and  the  weather  stormy,  currents  are 
observed  sufficiently  intense  to  affect  the  telegraphic 
indicators,  and  the  action  is  stronger  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  experimenters  who,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  repeated  the  classic 
experiment  of  Franklin  in  drawing  the  lightning 
varying  from  the  sky,  noted  the  fact  that  dangerous  dis- 
oidiwha'ie  charges  could  be  drawn  from  their  insulated  conduc- 
tors, even  when  there  were  no  storms.  They  also 
noted  that  exceedingly  powerful  discharges  were  ob- 
tained during  storms  when  no  discharge  could  be 
observed  to  strike  the  conductor.  Discharges  of  the 
latter  type  are  due  to  the  inductive  action  of  a  neigh- 
boring discharge  on  the  insulated  wire.  It  was  not 
possible,  therefore,  in  these  early  days,  for  operators 
to  ensure  personal  safety  from  lightning  even  if  they 
abandoned  their  posts  during  heavy  thunderstorms, 
since  a  lightning  flash  might  strike  them  any  time 
from  a  clear  sky. 

Since  an  underground  telegraph  line,  whether 
subterranean  or  submarine,  is  never  affected  by  at- 
mospheric disturbances  unless  it  has  some  direct 
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connection  with  an  overhead  line,  it  seemed  at  first, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  art  of  telegraphy,  as  if  all 
the  many  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  use  ampuL 
of  overhead  wires  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  STeS?*7 
such  lines  replaced  by  underground  lines.   By  prop-  Kes.hic 
erly  protecting  the  overhead  wires,  however,  it  soon 
became  possible  practically  to  remove  all  these  diffi- 
culties arising  from  atmospheric  electric  disturb- 
ances, so  that,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  operators  nor 
the  apparatus  are  in  danger  from  direct  or  induc- 
tive lightning  discharges. 

The  disturbances  on  telegraph  lines  due  to  atmos- 
pheric electricity  can  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes;  viz.,  quiet,  continuous 'discharges,  and  sud- 
den, momentary,  or  disruptive  discharges.   The  con-  of^urr^tf 
tinuous  discharges  produce  continuous  currents  that EjrMmo! 
flow  in  one  and  the  same  direction.    Such  currents  decThdty. 
are  caused  as  follows :  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  always  in  a  charged  condition. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  this  charge  rapidly  varies 
from  positive  to  negative.    Now,  in  the  case  of  a 
long  telegraph  line,  extending  for  many  miles  over 
the  country,  wherever  it  happens  that  the  potential 
of  the  air  is  different  between  different  parts  of  theH  . 
line,  the  portions  of  the  line  in  such  districts  receive  continuous 
charges  from  the  air,  and  an  electric  current  is  estab-  {Jg^jj111 
lished,  which  flows  through  the  line  from  the  posi-Unes.r 
tive  to  the  negative  portion.    Or,  the  passage  of  a 
charged  cloud  over  one  part  of  the  line  may  produce 
a  continuous  current  through  the  neighboring  parts 
of  the  telegraph  line.    While,  however,  the  dis- 
turbances produced  by  such  continuous  currents  are 
annoying,  from  interfering  with  the  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  apparatus,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  currents 
are  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  any  danger 
either  to  the  operators  or  to  the  apparatus. 
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As  is  well  known,  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
aurora  borealis,  unusual  quantities  of  free  electricity 
t^raph-  exist  in  the  air.  During  such  times,  extended  over- 
sturb-  jiea(j  telegraph  lines  frequently  collect  such  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  from  the  air  as  to  render  the  opera- 
tion of  the  line  impossible.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  this  in  speaking  of  the  aurora  borealis 
Walker,  in  his  "Electric  Telegraph  Manipulation, " 
refers  to  such  disturbances  as  follows : 

"At  such  times  needles  move  just  as  if  a  good 
working  current  were  pursuing  its  ordinary  course 
along  the  wires.  They  are  deflected  this  way  or 
that,  at  times  with  a  quick  motion,  and  changing 
rapidly  from  side  to  side  many  times  in  a  few  sec- 
onds; and  at  other  times  moving  more  slowly,  and 
^oraidS-  remaining  deflected  for  many  minutes,  with  greater 
on  SET*  or  less  intensity,  their  motions  being  inconstant  and 
fme$.h,c  uncertain.  These  phenomena  have  occurred  less  fre- 
quently on  the  part  of  the  line  between  Reigate  and 
Dover,  which  runs  nearly  E.  and  W.,  than  on  the 
part  between  London  and  Reigate,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.  When,  however,  they  do  make 
their  appearance  on  the  telegraph  in  those  parts,  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  auroral  manifestations  when 
night  arrives,  and  we  are  rarely  disappointed.  The 
deflections  in  their  variations  appear  to  coincide 
with  the  various  phases  of  the  aurora.  On  the 
branch  line  running  from  Ashford  to  Ramsgate, 
these  deflections  have  been  a  much  more  common 
occurrence,  even  when  the  parts  of  the  line  were 
unaffected,  and  when  no  auroral  phenomena  were 
noticed.  This  branch  nearly  coincides  with  the 
curve  of  equal  dip.' 


Disturbances  produced  by  inductive  or  direct 
lightning  flashes,  however,  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  since,  in  these  cases,  the  amount  of  the 
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charge  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous.   Where  wooden  poles  are  employed,  in  or- Li~htning_ 
der  to  permit  the  highly  charged  line  wire  to  readily  w^den 
discharge  to  the  ground,  the  poles  every  now  and  £jf<§raph 
then  are  provided  with  a  wire  extending  a  short 
distance  above  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  passing  to 
the  ground,  care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  so  place 
the  lightning-rod  that,  if  accidentally  bent,  it  shall 
not  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  line  wires  or 
conductors. 

But  some  device  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  operators  and  the  apparatus  in  the  station  from 
the  discharge  of  the  line  through  the  station  itself. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.    It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  a  lightning  flash  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  separate  momentary  discharges,  iTJSjSS, 
that  flow  alternately  in  opposite  directions.    Such  "jhtlSoif 
alternating  currents  or  discharges  find  a  great  im- d,schar?es 
pedance  offered  to  their  passage  by  the  line  wires  or 
conductors,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  induc- 
tance possessed  by  the  many  turns  of  fine  wire  on  the 
receiving  relays  and  other  apparatus.    So  great, 
indeed,  is  this  impedance  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  lightning  flash  will  find  a  smaller  resistance 
in  a  comparatively  short  air  gap,  than  it  will  in  the 
resistance  of  the  coils  of  wire  on  the  apparatus. 
Lightning  arresters,  therefore  (of  the  saw-tooth,  or 
similar  type),  very  much  like  those  used  for  the 
protection  of  telephone  lines,  may  be  employed.  A 
well-known  form  of  this  type  of  arrester  is  shown  saw  tooth 
in  Fig.  125,  where  Lt  and  L2  are  respectively  the  i'SJSS? 
incoming  and  outgoing  line  wires.    These  wires  graph'unes. 
are  connected,  as  shown,  through  two  brass  plates,  A 
and  C,  with  the  wires  a  and  c,  which  enter  the  sta- 
tion that  is  to  be  protected.    Both  plates  of  brass, 
A  and  C,  are  provided  with  saw-shaped  teeth,  on  the 
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edges  that  face  the  ground  plate  B,  also  furnished 
with  saw  teeth.    B  is  connected  to  the  earth  by  a 
ground  wire,  G.    Should  a  lightning  flash  or  non- 
MwSoih  inductive  discharge  affect  the  line,  the  impedance 

arrester.*  m  tne  unes  a  anc*  c>  ^ue  to  *ne  presence  of  many 
turns  of  insulated  wire  on  the  relays  or  other  ap- 
paratus, would  render  it  far  easier  for  the  discharge 
to  jump  across  the  minute  air  spaces  that  exist  be- 
tween the  saw  teeth  intervening  between  A  and  B, 
and  the  ground  plate  C,  and  thus  protect  the  office. 
In  this  way,  therefore,  the  discharge  never  enters  the 


Fig.  us.- Saw-tooth  Lightning  Arrester.   Note  the  position  of  the  air  gaps 

between  the  serrated  plates. 

office,  but  passes  harmlessly  to  the  ground.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  form  of  lightning  arrester  shown  in 
this  figure  is  practically  the  same  as  that  explained  in 
connection  with  the  protection  of  telephone  lines 
from  lightning  discharges. 

In  the  film  lightning  arrester,  instead  of  a  film  of 
Film       air  being  interposed  between  the  line  plate  and  the 
arrester?   ground  plate,  there  is  a  film  of  some  other  non-con- 
ducting material,  such  as  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  that 
has  been  dipped  in  paraffine  wax.   A  film  lightning 
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arrester  is  represented  in  Fig.  126,  where  two  sepa- 
rate line  wires  or  conductors,  L,t  and  L2,  come  into 
the  office  from  the  pole  lines.  Two  plates  or  strips 
of  brass  connect  with  the  line  wires.  On  these  is 
placed  a  thin  sheet  of  paraffine  paper,  that  rests  on 
a  ground  strip  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  wire  at 
G.  The  sheet  of  paraffine  paper  is  pressed  firmly 
against  these  brass  strips  by  a  brass  screw  clamp,  C. 
When  a  discharge  strikes  the  line  wire,  the  imped- 
ance of  the  line  renders  it  much  easier  for  the  dis- 
charge to  penetrate  the  paper,  and  so  escape  to 
ground,  than  to  pass  through  the  coils  of  wire  on  the 
instruments.    It  will  be  noticed  that  this  form  of 


c 


C 


Fig.  126. — Film  Lightning  Arrester. 

film  lightning  arrester  operates  on  similar  principles 
to  the  safety  film  cut-out,  employed  on  series  incan- 
descent lamp  circuits  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  extinguishing  of  a  single  lamp  from  throwing 
the  entire  series  of  lamps  out  of  service. 

Lightning  arresters  of  the  above  types  depend 
for  their  operation  on  the  violence  of  the  lightning 
discharge,  that  is,  on  the  great  impedance  which  is 
presented  to  a  rapidly  alternating  high-potential  dis- JiscKges 
charge.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  such  dis-  dTngSous* 
charges  lack  this  violence,  except,  of  course,  an  discharge*, 
impulsive  rush  discharges  from  which  no  arrester 
can  ensure  protection,  they  may  readily  produce 
more  damage  in  the  station,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
apparatus  is  concerned,  than  the  more  violent  dis- 
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charges.  For,  whenever  the  impedance  of  the  line 
becomes  so  small  from  any  cause  that  a  part  of  the 
discharge  can  flow  through  the  coils  of  wire  in  the 
station,  such  currents  may  readily  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  fuse  or  otherwise  destroy  the  instru- 
ments. Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  provide, 
in  connection  with  the  saw-tooth  lightning  protec- 
tor, some  other  form  of  protector.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  at  the  present  day,  when  electric  light- 
ing and  power  circuits  are  so  apt  to  send  dangerous 
leakage  currents  into  the  main  telegraph  lines. 
Against  such  currents  the  saw-tooth  arrester  pro- 
SwTtooth  vides  no  protection.  It  is  now  generally  the  custom, 
protectors  not  only  in  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  but  in  all 
fycombtrSi  lines  exposed  to  lightning  discharges,  to  combine 
ty  fuse.8*'*  with  the  saw-tooth  protector  some  form  of  protector 
of  the  class  generally  known  as  a  sneak-current  pro- 
tector. A  common  form  of  such  protector  consists 
of  the  well-known  form  of  safety  device  called  the 
safety  fuse.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  con- 
sists of  a  thin  wire,  either  of  metal  or  of  a  metallic 
alloy,  that  readily  permits  the  current  required  for 
the  operation  of  the  line  to  pass,  but  which  is  in- 
stantly fused  by  the  passage  of  a  stronger  current. 
Various  alloys  of  lead,  German-silver  wire,  or  thin 
copper  wire  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Since 
the  resistance  of  a  given  length  of  the  fuse  wire  is 
much  higher  than  the  resistance  of  an  equal  length 
of  the  line  wire,  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  be- 
yond a  certain  predetermined  strength  to  pass 
through  the  fuse  wire.  Of  course  the  melting  or 
the  blowing  of  the  fuse  instantly  opens  the  circuit, 
so  that  the  line  becomes  disabled  until  the  break 
is  connected  by  another  fuse. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  readily  re- 
placing the  fuse  wire.    In  some  cases  the  fuse  wire 
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is  supported  on  a  thin  sheet  of  mica,  the  ends  of 
which  are  furnished  with  metallic  plates  for  ready 
insertion  between  parallel  clips,  in  the  manner  shown  £"1^ 
in  Fig.  127.  Here  the  fuse  wire  is  shown  on  an  en-^SK"* 
larged  scale  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  in  its  place £use  wlre* 
between  two  vertical  clips,  C,  C,  at  the  top  of  the 
figure.    Such  a  mica  strip,  with  its  fuse  wire,  is 
similar  to  that  shown  in  connection  with  the  car- 
bon block  lightning  arrester  for  the  telephone. 
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Fig.  127.— Western  Union  Company's  Fuse  Wire,  showing  method  for 
readily  inserting  same  in  a  circuit. 

When  the  fuse  wire  is  employed  in  connection 
with  the  saw-tooth  form  of  lightning  arrester,  pro- 
tection is  ensured  against  both  the  violent  disrup- 
tive discharges  and  the  sneak  currents,  or  the  quiet 
discharges.   A  lightning  arrester  provided  with  both 
these  forms  of  protection  is  shown  in  Fig.  128,  where  SoSot10*" 
the  arrester  is  represented  as  being  placed  on  a  wall  "rVsterth 
outside  the  telegraph  orifice.    The  ground  plate  isw^e!"3* 
connected  to  earth  by  the  wire  T.   The  line  wire  L, 
connected  to  the  plate  P,  passes  thence  through  a, 
through  the  fuse  wire  to  b,  and  to  the  office.  Be- 
tween a  and  b  is  a  glass  tube,  inside  of  which  is  a 
fine  iron  wire,  which  is  fused  should  the  current 
become  too  strong. 

Another  form  of  lightning  arrester  consists  in 
a  device  by  means  of  which,  should  the  current 
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strength  passing  become  too  great,  the  circuit  of  the 
line  wire  is  automatically  opened  or  broken  by  the 


Fio.  128. — Combination  of  Saw-tooth  and  Fuse-wire  Lightning  Arrester. 


release  of  a  spring  device  operated  by  the  armature 


magnetic   Qf  an  electro-magriet.    Such  an  arrester  is  called 

lightning  ... 

arrester,  an  electro-magnetic  lightning  arrester.  In  such  an 
arrester  an  electro-magnet,  M,  Fig.  129,  has  its 
magnetizing  coils  connected  to  the  circuits  of  the 


Fic.  129- — Electro  magnetic  Lightning  Arrester.  Note  the  manner  in 
which  the  circuit  is  opened  or  broken  by  the  action  of  the  armature  of  M. 


instruments  to  be  protected.  The  line  wire,  L,  is 
connected  to  a  binding  post,  a,  A  brass  lever,  A, 
is  held  in  the  position  represented  by  the  lock  catch 
at  h,  against  the  tension  of  a  spring,  S.  The  coils 
of  the  electro-magnet,  M,  are  connected  respectively 
with  the  metallic  catch  h,  and  with  the  instruments 
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that  are  to  be  protected,  by  means  of  the  binding  post 
m.  The  circuit  connections  are  as  follows :  From 
the  line  wire  through  A  and  h  to  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet  and  the  instruments.  As  long  as 
the  current  strength  which  it  is  designed  to  main- 
tain on  the  line  in  passing  through  this  circuit  is 
not  exceeded,  the  line  remains  intact,  but  should 
the  current  strength  pass  the  predetermined  amount, 
the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet, 
M,  releases  the  lock  catch  h,  and  the  lever  A  springs 
back,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  line,  and  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  maintain  an  arc. 


E 

Fig.  130.— The  Electro-thermic  or  Hot-wire  Lightning  Arrester. 


The  electro-magnetic  form  of  lightning  arrester 
is  objectionable  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  tends  to 
break  the  circuit  of  the  line  too  frequently,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  does  not  form  an  efficient  protection 
against  alternating  currents.   In  order  to  overcome 
this  last  objection,  the  electro-magnetic  arrester  has  to  electro- 
been  modified  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  130.  String 
This  operation  of  the  instrument  is  based  on  thearr**ter* 
well-known  fact  that  whether  an  electric  current  is 
of  the  direct  or  of  the  alternating  type,  it  will  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  circuit 
through  which  it  passes.    Here  a  short  wire,  W, 
of  high  resistance,  always  in  the  circuit  of  the  arres- 
ter, is  connected  as  shown  to  the  bent  lever  S, 
pivoted  at  X.     Under  normal  conditions,  the  free 
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end  of  this  lever  is  held  against  the  stop  C,  a  short 
distance  from  P,  that  is  connected  to  the  earth  at  E. 
The  tension  of  the  wire  W  is  such  that  it  is  just  able 
to  keep  S  in  firm  contact  with  C,  against  the  action 
of  a  spring.  Should,  however,  the  strength  of 
the  current  passing  through  W  become  too  great, 
the  wire  expands,  and  the  tension,  becoming  les- 
sened, permits  the  lever  S  to  fall  into  contact  with 
P,  and  so  ground  the  line. 

Where  the  line  wires  or  conductors  enter  a  tele- 
graph office,  they  are  connected  with  a  piece  of  ap- 
paratus called  a  switchboard,  that  corresponds  in 
general  to  the  telephonic  switchboard.  The  object 
of  the  telegraphic  switchboard  is  to  enable  the  chief 
operator  to  readily  change  the  connection  of  the 
line  wires  and  batteries  to  the  different  desks,  where 
each  operator  is  provided  with  his  receiving  and 
transmitting  instruments.  Telegraphic  switchboards 
can  be  divided  into  main-office  switchboards  and 
way  or  intermediate-office  switchboards.  The  gen- 
eral principle,  however,  is  the  same  in  each. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  main  office  switch- 
board is  represented  in  Fig.  131.  Here  a  single 
board  or  a  series  of  boards  is  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  separate  line  wires  entering 
the  office,  generally  placed  in  a  convenient  vertical 
telegraph"  position  in  the  office.  On  the  front  face  of  the 
bwd.c '  board  a  series  of  brass  bars,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc., 
called  straps,  are  placed,  while  on  the  back  of  the 
board  a  series  of  horizontal  strips  of  brass,  a,  bt 
c,  d,  e,  etc.,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  straps. 
Metallic  disks,  D,  D,  D,  D,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
horizontal  strips  at  the  back  of  the  board,  pass 
through  holes  in  the  board  to  its  front  surface, 
where  they  terminate  flush  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
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straps.  These  disks  are  provided  with  semicircular 
notches  for  the  insertion  of  pin  or  peg  plugs.  One 


of  these  plugs  is  shown  in  Fig",  i  xz.    It  consists  of  „. 
a  simple  brass  plug,  provided  with  an  insulating  p^g*- 
head  of  hard  rubber.    The  metallic  shank  of  the 


Fig.  132. — Pin  Plug  of  Telegraphic  Switchboard.  Note  the  slots  in  the 

pin  which  give  it  elasticity. 

plug  is  slotted  as  shown  so  as  to  ensure  the  requi- 
site elasticity.  On  the  insertion  of  this  plug  in  the 
various  apertures  at  D,  D,  Fig.  131,  connection  is 
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ensured  between  the  metallic  straps  and  the  strips. 
A  board  in  which  the  connections  are  made  in  this 
way  is  generally  called  a  peg  switchboard. 

Telegraph-     Spring  jacks,  somewhat  similar  in  construction 
jacTsTrfd   to  the  spring  jacks  employed  in  telephone  switch- 
peg switch-  foard^  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  switchboard 
between  each  row  of  vertical  straps.  Sometimes 


Fig.  133- — Western  Union  1'cg  Switchboard  and  Spring  jack  Board. 

two  such  spring  jacks  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  of  the  vertical  rows  of  straps.  The  general 
construction  of  the  spring  jacks  is  represented  at 
the  top  of  Fig.  133  with  a  spring-jack  wedge  or 
double-cord  plug  connected  with  instruments  in- 
serted in  a  particular  spring  jack.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  same  figure  is  represented  a  form  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  peg  switchr 
board.  Here  the  spring  jacks  are  shown  connected 
with  the  face  of  the  board  below  the  straps. 


USE   COXXECTJOXS  AXD  APPARATUS 


Referring  now  again  to  Fig.  131.  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  main  battery,  MB  and  MB',  is  di- 
vided into  two  separate  sections,  with  one  of  the 
elements  or  plates,  i.e.,  the  positive  -f~  or  the  copper 
element,  connected  with  the  horizontal  strip  at  Pb, 
and  its  negative  —  or  zinc  element  connected  with 
the  strip  at  Pc,  the  battery  being  grounded  or  con-  SKISS  h- 
nected  with  the  earth  in  the  manner  shown.  If  the  ££J[,"ch" 
chief  operator  should  desire  to  connect  the  negative 
end  of  the  main  battery  to  the  line  conductor,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  insert  a  cord  plug,  so  as  to  con- 
nect any  strap  with  a  desk,  as,  for  example,  at  F, 


Fig.  1 34— Three-circuit  way  Telegraphic  Switchboard. 


as  in  the  figure.  Since  each  wire  entering  the 
office  is  connected  with  some  particular  strap,  it  is 
clear  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  spring- jack  wedge 
from  one  spring  jack  to  another,  any  instrument 
at  any  desk  may  be  readily  placed  in  connection  with 
the  ends  of  any  line  wire  entering  the  office,  since 
each  desk  in  the  office  is  connected  with  a  cored  plug 
at  the  switchboard. 

A  way-line  switchboard,  the  name  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  switchboard  employed  in  an  intenne-switch- 
diate  station,  is  represented  in  Fig.  134,  arranged 
for  three  separate  lines.     The  incoming  and  out- 
going lines  are  connected  with  the  binding  screws 
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shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  vertical  straps.  The  binding  posts 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  strips,  and  with  the  apparatus 
in  the  office.  Immediately  below  the  binding  posts 
that  are  connected  with  the  line  wires  are  placed 
three  lightning  arresters.  In  the  switchboard  rep- 
resented in  this  figure,  the  pegs  are  shown  as  in- 
serted in  such  positions  that  the  line  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  figure  is  connected  with  one  of  the  ver- 
tical straps  and  one  of  the  strips.  The  second  and 
third  lines  are  also  represented  as  so  connected, 
while  the  third  line  on  the  right  is  represented  as 
being  grounded  by  the  insertion  of  a  peg  in  the 
upper  right-hand  hole. 


FlO.  135.— Circular  Line  tapping  (  lamp.     Note  the  case  with  which  a 
key  and  relay  are  inserted  in  a  break  in  the  main  line  wire  or  conductor. 

Sometimes,  during  an  emergency,  such  as  a  col- 
lision on  a  railroad,  it  is  necessary  quickly  to  make 
a  connection  with  the  nearest  station,  in  order  to 
send  a  call  for  help.  In  the  American  Morse  closed- 
tapping  circuited  system,  this  is  readily  done  by  merely  cut- 
ting the  telegraph  wires  and  inserting  a  key  and 
relay  in  the  break.  In  order  readily  to  make  this 
insertion,  a  simple  device,  called  a  line-tapping 
clamp,  is  employed.  In  the  form  of  clamp  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  135,  and  called  from  its  shape  the 
circular  line-tapping  "clamp,  the  line  wire  is  inserted 
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in  the  slot  provided  between  the  two  vertical  bind- 
ing posts.  When  firmly  clamped  in  position,  the 
wire  is  cut  in  two  by  means  of  a  knife  or  saw.  Since 
the  two  halves  of  the  circular  clamp  are  insulated 
from  each  other,  the  mere  insertion  of  the  relay 
and  key  places  this  improvised  station  in  connection 
with  the  line.  When  the  improvised  station  is  no 
longer  required  to  be  employed,  a  piece  of  wire  is 
inserted  in  the  cut,  so  as  to  complete  the  line,  and 
the  clamp  is  then  left  in  position  until  a  regular 
lineman  repairs  the  line  at  this  point. 

For  convenience  in  case  of  emergency  stations, 
a  compact  form  of  key  and  relay  are  combined  in  a 


single  instrument,  which  can  be  made  of  such  small 
dimensions  as  will  permit  it  to  be  readily  carried  in  gg**0*4 
the  breast  or  hip  pocket.   Such  a  piece  of  apparatus,  g£y 
called  a  combined  pocket  relay  and  switch,  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  136. 

There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  experienced  by 
operators  in  readily  receiving  the  message  from  the 
sounder,  owing  either  to  the  noise  in  a  railroad  Ad.ust 
station,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  operator  is  employing  able"*>x- 

*  1  r     J      o  sounding 

the  noisy  typewriting  machine  for  recording  the instrument 
message.    In  such  cases  the  expedient  is  frequently 
adopted  of  surrounding  the  instruments  by  resound- 
ing cases  of  dry  wood,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  sound. 
Such  an  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  137.  Here 


Fic.  136.— Combined  Telegraphic  Relay  and  Key. 
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the  height  of  the  box  sounder  is  capable  of  being 
readily  adjusted,  said  adjustment  being  necessary 
not  only  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  but 
also  to  avoid  disturbances  with  other  operators  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sounder. 


Fig.  137.— Adjustable  Box-sounding  Receiving  Instrument. 

Where  the  length  of  the  line  is  not  excessive,  the 
Sending   sounds  produced  by  the  receiving  relay  are  suffi- 
relay-      ciently  loud  to  permit  the  operator  to  dispense  with 
the  ordinary  sounder,  and  receive  the  message  di- 


Fic.  138.— Box-sounding  Telegraphic  Relay. 


rectly  from  the  relay  by  sound.  Where  this  is  done, 
it  is  customary  to  surround  the  relay  by  a  case  of 
light  wood,  so  as  to  increase  its  sound  in  a  manner- 
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similar  to  that  of  the  box  sounder  just  described. 
A  form  of  such  a  box-sounding  relay,  employed  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  138. 

Where  recording  instruments  are  employed,  as  is 
the  case  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  telegraphy,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  characters  received  as  indented 
or  embossed  characters  on  a  paper  fillet,  as  already 


Fic.  139. — Ink-recording  Register  for  Morse  Characters.  Note  the 
general  appearance  of  the  characters  already  marked  in  ink  on  the  paper 
ribbon  F. 

described,  some  form  of  ink  recorder  or  register  is 
used.  Here  the  armature  lever  of  the  electro-mag- 
net, M,  Fig.  139,  is  provided  with  a  flat  sleeve,  con- ["border, 
taining  a  guide,  through  which  the  paper  fillet  passes 
just  below  a  disk,  D,  which  is  maintained  in  constant 
rotation  by  the  same  clock-work  that  moves  the 
paper  fillet.  R,  R',  are  two  rollers  moved  by  clock- 
work and  employed  for  moving  the  paper  fillet.  The 
edge  of  the  disk  is  kept  moistened  with  ink  from  an 
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ink  roller,  I.  As  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet 
is  moved  toward  and  from  the  magnet  poles,  the 
paper  fillet  is  moved  alternately  upward  against  the 
inking  disk  D,  and  away  from  it.  The  disk  D, 
therefore,  will  mark  dots  and  dashes  on  the  paper 
fillet,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  disk  is 
kept  pressed  against  it. 

On  long  telegraph  lines  it  is  necessary  automati- 
cally to  repeat  the  message  sent  into  the  line.  This, 
Telegraph-  as  we  have  seen,  was  done  by  Morse  in  his  early 
k  repeater*  SyStem  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphy.  It  is  possible 
satisfactorily  to  operate  telegraph  lines  without  any 
repeaters  for  a  distance  of  say  600  miles.  Beyond 
this  limit,  however,  repeaters  are  advisable.  The 
telegraph  line  extending  from  New  York  City  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  a  distance  of  some  1,800  miles, 
is  operated  by  means  of  three  separate  repeaters. 
Lines  extending  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco require  some  six  separate  repeaters. 

i 

In  order  to  be  able  readily  to  repeat  from  one  line 
Button  and  to  another,  a  class  of  instruments,  called  button  re- 
peaters, are  employed.  These  devices  are  operated 
by  hand,  and  permit  messages  to  be  repeated  in  either 
direction.  In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an 
operator  to  attend  to  these  repeaters,  various  forms 
of  automatic  repeaters  have  been  devised. 

The  electricity  required  for  the  operation  of  an 
extended  system  of  telegraph  lines  is  obtained  either 
from  voltaic  batteries  or  from  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines. Where  batteries  are  employed,  there  is  al- 
most invariably  employed  some  form  of  Daniell's 
constant-current  battery.  Here  the  form  that  is 
practically  always  used  .is  the  modification  known  as 
the  gravity  cell,  this  form  being  especially  well 


automatic 
repeaters. 


Voltaic 
batteries. 
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adapted  for  such  work.  It  does  not  polarize,  and, 
unlike  the  Daniell  cell,  it  is  readily  kept  in  order. 
This  form  of  cell  consists  of  a  plate  of  copper,  C,  J£JS£Sdi. 
Fig.  140,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar,  and 
provided  with  an  insulated  wire  passing  through  the 
liquid  to  the  outside  of  the  cell.  The  zinc  element 
consists, of  a  plate  of  zinc,  provided  with  a  number 
of  conical-shaped  heads,  as  represented  in  the  figure 
at  Z,  Z. 


The  gravity  bluestone  battery  is  readily  kept  in 
order.  When  the  lighter  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
floats  on  the  top  of  the  copper  sulphate,  becomes 
too  concentrated,  it  is  removed  by  a  siphon,  the 
liquid  being  replaced  by  water.  A  small  quantity 
of  bluestone  is  then  thrown  into  the  liquid.  In  1  argC  gravity 
stations  a  very  great  number  of  sq^arate  gravity  cells  batteries? 
are  connected  together,  generally  in  series-con- 
nected batteries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  high  E.M.F. 
required  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  lines.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  excessive  loss  of  liquid  by  evap- 
oration, it  is  customary  to  place  some  form  of  paraf- 
fine  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  use  of  this 
oil  also  serves  the  purpose  of  avoiding  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  creeping  of  the  salts ;  i.e.,  the 
climbing  of  the  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  over  the 
top  of  the  battery  jar,  and  its  subsequent  crystal- 
lization on  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The 


1-'ig.  140. — Gravity  or  Bluestone  Cell. 
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battery  is  placed  where  it  is  easily  reached,  for 
example,  on  an  open  shelving,  as  in  Fig.  141,  where 
a  series-connected  battery  of  48  bluestone  cells  is 
represented. 

When  the  bluestone  battery  is  in  good  working 
order,  there  will  be  observed  a  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation where  the  colorless  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  floats  on  the  top  of  the  denser  blue  copper 


Fic.  141. — Series-connected  Bluestone  or  Gravity  Battery  of  Forty-eight 
cells,  as  in  a  Western  Union  Telegraph  General  Station. 

sulphate  solution.  When  this  line  of  demarcation 
is  not  well  marked,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  dirty 
appearance,  the  cell  needs  refilling.  A  good  blue- 
stone  battery  should  continue  to  furnish  current  for 
a  period  varying  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Dynamo-electric  machines  are  now  rapidly  com- 
ing into  general  use  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
current  employed  on  telegraph  lines.  The  value 
of  the  E.M.F.  required  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
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the  length  of  the  telegraphic  line,  as  well  as  on  the 
character  of.  the  apparatus  employed.   For  example, 
a  single  wire  between  say  New  York  and  Boston, 
200  miles,  might  require  some  75  separate  cells,  o^voiuk 
while  one  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  430  miles,  ^"^nor 
might  require  150  cells,  but  this  only  for  single  or  ^"graph- 
ordinary  transmission.    In  the  quadruplex  system, ,c 
where  four  separate  messages  are  simultaneously 
transmitted  over  a  single  wire,  in  a  manner  that  we 
shall  shortly  describe,  the  battery  power  would  nec- 
essarily be  larger  in  any  of  the  above  cases. 


ui  itt  lit 


Fie.  14a. — Field's  Arrangement  of  Dynamos  for  Telegraphic  Purposes. 


In  order  readily  to  obtain  the  various  E.M.F.'s 
required  for  lines  of  different  lengths,  a  number  of 
separate  dynamos  are  employed  connected  in  series. 
Connections  are  made  to  the  line  wires  requiring  the  use  of 
different  potentials  from  different  points  of  such  hf  large8 
series-connected  dynamos.    The  arrangement  for Scorhcet 
this  purpose,  represented  in  Fig.  T42,  is  that  devised 
by  S.  D.  Field,  and  is  now  in  use,  with  some  slight 
changes,  in  practically  all  the  large  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.    As  repre- 
sented in  this  figure,  separately  excited  dynamos,  of 
the  Siemens- Alteneck  type,  are  employed.    The  ex- 
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titer  is  shown  at  E,  the  currents  from  this  machine 
being  sent  successively  through  the  field  magnets  of 
the  separate  dynamos  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Each  of  these 
dynamos  is  wound  to  produce  an  E.M.F.  of  80  volts. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D  have  their 
armatures  connected  together  in  series,  so  that  the 
voltage  produced  by  A,  B,  C,  and  D  will  be  80,  160, 
240,  and  320  volts  respectively.   The  circuit  of  these 
machines  is  as  follows :  from  earth  at  E'  to  the  lower 
brush  of  A ;  from  this  through  the  armature  of  A  to 
its  upper  brush  and  to  x,  where  the  circuit  branches, 
one  branch  passing  to  such  line  wires  as  do  not 
require  a  pressure  greater  than  80  volts  (marked 
first  potential).    Here  the  current  passes  through 
uonsof"    resistance  coils  of  German  silver  wire,  by  which, 
iliyn5?8  within  certain  limits,  the  potential  can  be  varied  on 
telegraphic  the  lines  connected  at  this  point.    The  other  branch 
dynamos.   Q^  tjie  wirt  at  x  passes  to  the  lower  brush  of  the 

dynamo  B,  and  then  through  its  armature.  Since 
there  is  thus  added  to  the  E.M.F.  produced  by  B  an 
equal  E.M.F.,  the  upper  brush  of  this  dynamo  will 
deliver  a  pressure  of  160  volts  to  the  branch  at  x\ 
so  that  a  pressure  twice  as  great  will  be  delivered 
to  the  lines  marked  second  potential  in  the  figure. 
The  other  branch  of  x*  passes  in  the  same  way  to 
the  lower  brush  of  C,  and  then  to  x" ,  and  the  dy- 
namo D,  so  that  the  potentials  delivered  by  these 
last  two  dynamos  will  be  240  and  320  volts  respec- 
tively. Since  the  machine  at  A  is  required  to  furnish 
a  greater  proportion  of  current  than  the  others,  it  is 
wound  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  over- 
heating. 

As  we  shall  see  when  we  describe  the  operation 
of  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems  of  telegraphy, 
there  is  needed,  for  the  operation  of  the  apparatus 
employed,  in  these  systems  frequent  reversals  in  the 
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direction  of  the  current  sent  over  the  line.  Since  it 
is  not  possible  in  practice  rapidly  to  reverse  the  po- 
larity of  large  dynamo-electric  machines  which  are 
furnishing:  E.M..F.  for  a  great  number  of  wires,  Modifica- 

o  o  '  tion  of 

these  reversals  in  polarity  are  obtained  by  operating;  Fi«ld's 

r  J  j      f  o  system  of 

two  series  of  five  dynamos  each,  one  of  these  series  ^*^Psbic 
being  connected  so  as  to  furnish  positive  polarity, 
and  the  other  to  furnish  negative  polarity.  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  failure  of  either  the  positive  or 
the  negative  series,  there  is  provided  an  additional 
series  of  five  spare  dynamos,  so  connected  with  ap- 
paratus that  they  can  readily  furnish  positive  or 
negative  polarity  should  either  of  the  preceding 
series  break  down.  Such  an  arrangement  is  em- 
ployed in  the  main  Western  Union  Telegraph  office 
in  New  York  City,  this  system  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  fifteen  separate  dynamos  in  order  to 
supply  the  current  required  on  the  various  lines 
going  out  of  this  great  office. 

In  some  of  the  large  telegraph  offices,  dynamos 
are  employed  to  furnish  the  current  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  local  circuits.  In  such  cases,  the 
circuits  of  the  sounders  are  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  circuit  of  the  dynamo,  the  coils  of  the 
sounders  being  wound  for  a  resistance  of  about  40 
ohms  each.  Dynamos  are  also  extensively  employed 
in  large  cities  for  operating  stock  tickers  and  similar 
instruments. 


Besides  the  employment  of  dynamos,  the  storage 
battery  has  come  into  somewhat  extended  use  in  LTge  of 
telegraph  offices.    In  such  cases,  a  motor  dynamo,  storage 

j  •         t_  •         r  1      ■  1  ,  battery  in 

driven  by  current  taken  from  the  incandescent  lamp  telegraph 

.  1  offices. 

mains,  is  employed  to  produce  the  current  necessary 
for  the  charging  of  the  batteries. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


HIGH-SPEED  TELEGRAPHY 


"The  instrument  that  we  have  principally  developed  in  Eng- 
land is  the  automatic  fast-speed  apparatus,  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  preparing  messages  for  transmission  by  punching, 
devised  by  Alexander  Bain  in  1848." — Preece 

THE  high  speed  at  which  the  most  expert  oper- 
ator can  send  Morse  characters  over  an 
ordinary  telegraph  line  is  far  too  slow  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  20th  century  news- 
quuemeou  paper,  which  must  have  the  latest  news  in  its  edition, 
c^fury0111*  even  if  only  received  in  a  distant  city  at  a  compara- 
newspapcr.  tjveiy  short  time  before  going  to  press.    For  such 
purposes,  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  is  necessary 
than  it  is  possible  to  acquire  by  hand.   Various  plans 
have  been  devised  for  such  high-speed  transmis- 
sion.  They  all,  however,  consist  practically  in  meth- 
ods whereby  the  message  can  be  sent  by  machine 
transmission  instead  of  by  hand  transmission.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
how  the    a  transatlantic  steamer,  which  was  bringing  over 
bl^pkny  an  important  piece  of  news  obtained  from  a  passing 
tcdnfa™and  vessel,  might  readily  have  prepared  on  shipboard, 
uicco°nVttr  on  a  fillet  of  paper,  news  intended  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.    Immediately  on  its  arrival,  the  paper 
fillet  could  be  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,  which,  if  the  news  is  considered  suf- 
ficiently important,  wires  the  newspapers  in  distant 
cities  to  hold  their  latest  edition  open  for  a  short 
time.   The  messages  prepared  on  the  paper  fillets  are 
then  rapidly  transmitted  by  suitable  apparatus  to 
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different  cities  of  the  country,  so  that,  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  the  matter  has  been  set  up,  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  the  papers,  and  is  rapidly  being  printed 
for  their  next  edition.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time, 
much  of  this  would  be  discounted  by  systems  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

In  the  ordinary  Morse  system  of  telegraphic  trans- 
mission, the  message,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sent  into  the  current 
line  by  a  series  of  makes-and-breaks  in  the  circuit.  S2smi*" 
For  example,  to  send  a  dot  followed  by  a  dash,  the 
transmitting  key  is  first  depressed  for  a  moment,  re- 
leased, and  again  depressed;  to  send  the  dash  the 
key  is  kept  depressed  for  a  longer  time.  For  the  first 
signal,  consequently,  there  will  be  printed  at  the 
receiving  or  recording  apparatus,  or  embossed  or 
indented,  a  dot,  while  the  second  signal  will  be 
recorded  as  a  dash.  In  long  lines  a  different  method 
is  generally  adopted.  A  form  of  transmitting  key,  • 
called  a  double-current  key,  is  employed.  This  key 
is  so  arranged  as  completely  to  reverse  the  battery 
after  each  signal.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  instead 
of  the  signals  being  formed  by  breaks  in  the  circuit  t  current 
a  reverse  current  is  sent  into  the  line  after  each  sig-  ilon81111*" 
nal,  the  battery,  when  working,  being  always  con- 
nected to  the  line  alternately  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  that  is,  positive  and  negative  currents  being 
alternately  sent  into  the  line.  The  key  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  called  the  double-current  key,  and 
the  method  itself  is  called  the  double-current  method, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  Morse 
method,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  single- 
current  method.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  in  the  ordinary  Morse  sys- 
tem the  spaces  between  the  separate  characters  are 
made  by  breaking  the  circuit  of  the  line.    In  the 
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double-current  system,  the  spaces  are  obtained  by 
applying  that  pole  of  the  battery  to  the  line  which 
will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  armature  of  the 
relay  from  its  local  contact  point.  In  such  cases,  a 
form  of  relay  called  a  polarized  relay  must  be  em- 
ployed, similar  to  that  already  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  magneto-call  apparatus  employed  on 
telegraph  lines. 


Now,  in  any  system  of  machine  telegraphy,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  also  called,  high-speed  or  automatic 
telegraphy,  the  message  which  it  is  desired  rapidly 
Thepcrfo-  to  transmit  is  prepared  by  perforating  a  fillet  of 
fiuSt  ££per  paper  with  a  series  of  holes.    This  paper  fillet,  when 
transmis-    rapidly  passed  through  the  proper  transmitting  in- 
s,on"       strument,  sends  into  the  line  the  necessary  electric 
impulses  at  a  far  higher  rate  of  speed  than  could 
possibly  be  done  by  the  most  expert  operator. 

The  double-current  method  of  signalling  is  gen- 
erally employed  in  high-speed  telegraphy,  since  a 
much  higher  rate  of  transmission  can  be  obtained 
with  this  system  than  with  the  ordinary  Morse 
single-current  system.  Whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  transmit  signals  very  rapidly  over  a  telegraphic 
line,  and  to  record  the  same  either  by  any  system 
of  embossing  or  by  an  inking  or  chemical  recorder, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  recorded  signals  to  run 
together,  that  is,  for  the  separate  signals  to  increase 
in  length,  so  that,  instead  of  being  received  as  clear 
"Taiimgs-  dots  and  dashes,  they  are  run  together,  sometimes  to 
Morse  the  extent  of  making  a  continuous  marking  on  the 
cuaractcrt.  recor(j  rjbbon.  These  prolongations  are  known  tech- 
nically as  "tailings/'  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
line  wire  has  not  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
clear  itself  of  the  charge  produced  by  the  preceding 
signal.    These  tailings  will  necessarily  vary  consid- 
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erably  with  the  length  of  the  line  wire,  and  with  its 
electro-static  capacity.  Now,  when  there  is  trans- 
mitted into  the  line  currents  of  opposite  polarity  for 
each  alternate  signal  sent  into  the  line,  as  is  done  in 
the  double-current  system,  the  opposite  charge  sent 
into  the  line  neutralizes  or  wipes  out  the  previous 
charge,  and  thus  decreases  the  tendency  to  tailings. 

The  perforations  of  the  paper  fillet  are  effected  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  the  single-current  method  of 
transmission,  where  only  a  single  row  of  perfora- 
tions is  required,  consisting  of  a  series  of  long  and  Mpermlet 
short  holes  or  perforations  corresponding  to  the  dots  T\vcd!°~ 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  characters,  the  matter  is 
a  comparatively  simple  one.  The  separate  characters 
forming  any  single  letter  can  be  punched  either  suc- 
cessively or,  as  is  generally  done  when  high  speed 
is  required,  by  a  single  depression  of  the  key  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus.  There  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  an  apparatus  consisting  prac- 
tically of  a  typewriter,  by  the  depression  of  the  keys 
of  which  the  Morse  characters  required  for  any 
message  are  impressed  as  perforations  on  the  paper 
fillet.  In  the  double-current  method  of  signalling, 
however,  where  a  double  row  of  characters  is 
necessary,  although  apparatus  has  been  devised 
to  make  these  characters  by  a  single  depression  of 
the  perforating  key,  yet,  in  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  complicated,  and,  therefore,  apt 
to  get  out  of  order,  so  that  punching  apparatus  of 
the  single  character  is  generally  employed. 

In  order  to  transmit  the  message  the  perforated 
fillet  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  a  metallic  cylinder  How  the 
connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery,  while  one  or  Rficftoratc<s 
two  metallic  points,  connected  with  the  other  pole  of tran,miu- 
the  battery,  are  permitted  to  rest  on  the  surface  of 
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the  paper  fillet.  As  this  is  moved  rapidly  by  ma- 
chinery under  the  pen,  whenever  the  perforations 
come  under  the  pen  the  points  make  contact  with 
the  metallic  cylinder  below,  and  thus  transmit  elec- 
tric impulses  over  the  line. 

A  form  of  perforator,  suitable  for  the  double- 
wheat-     current  transmission  and  employed  in  the  Wheat- 
perforating  stone  automatic  telegraphic  apparatus,  is  represented 
apparatus.  -n  p.^  ^   ntre  ^  perforating  apparatus  is  oper- 
ated by  the  depression  of  three  keys,  A,  B,  and  C, 
provided  respectively  for  producing  perforations  cor- 


Fig.   143. — Perforator  for  Automatic  or  Machine  Telegraphy.  Note 
the  three  separate  rows  of  perforations  in  the  paper  fillet  DD. 

responding  to  dots,  spaces,  and  dashes.  The  paper 
fillet  D  D  is  driven  by  means  of  clock-work  from 
right  to  left,  some  characters  having  already  been 
punched  in  the  fillet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
perforations  are  arranged  in  three  separate  rows,  the 
central  line  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  guid- 
ing the  band  of  paper  both  through  the  perforat- 
ing and  the  transmitting  machines.  The  outside 
perforations  determine  the  dots  and  the  dashes,  a  dot 
being  obtained  by  a  pair  of  opposite  holes  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  while  a  clash  is  obtained  by  a  pair 
of  liolcs  in  diagonal  outside  lines. 
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A  Wheatstone  transmitter  is  represented  in  Fig. 
144.    The  perforated  paper  fillet,  wound  on  a  reel, 
R,  is  placed  as  shown  under  a  roller  driven  by  clock- 
work, this  clock-work  being  moved  by  means  ofJJjJK* 
weights  hung  on  chains,  shown  at  K.   As  the  paper  !ernfo?u" 
fillet  is  rapidly  moved,  a  pair  of  needle  points,  con-  fekg"3phj. 
nected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  placed 
underneath  the  paper  fillet,  are  maintained  in  a  con- 
stant to-and-fro  movement  by  the  action  of  the 
clock-work.    Wherever  there  are  perforations  in  the 
paper,  these  needles  make  contact  with  a  metallic 
piece  that  is  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the 


Fig.  144. — Wheatstone's  Transmitter  for  Automatic  or  High-speed 

Telegraphy. 

battery,  and  thus  transmit  impulses  that  correspond 
with  the  characteristic  perforations  that  are  placed 
on  the  paper.  It  has  been  found  possible,  in  actual 
practice,  to  transmit  by  this  instrument  as  rapidly 
as  400  words  per  minute.  It  has  a  device  for  regu- 
lating the  speed  at  which  the  paper  fillet  is  moved. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Wheatstone  receiver  is 
shown  in  Fig.  145.  This  instrument  is  an  ink  re- 
corder. The  electric  impulses  sent  over  the  line  are 
received  by  a  polarized  relay  of  great  sensitiveness. 
The  movements  of  this  relay  control  a  local  circuit, 
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which  operates  an  electro-magnet,  the  movements  of 
whose  armature  cause  the  paper  fillet  D  D,  driven  by 
hSSpeed'  clock-work  operated  by  weights  hung  to  the  chains 
telegraphy.  ^  tQ  ^e  movefj  toward  or  from  an  inked  wheel. 


Wheat 

stone's 


Where  a  higher  speed  of  receiving  is  necessary, 
the  electro-magnet  of  the  receiving  apparatus  is 
replaced  by  some  form  of  chemical  receiver,  since 
neither  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  moving  mass 
of  material  nor  the  changes  in  the  polarity  of  mag- 
netism can  equal  the  speed  with  which  a  chemical 


FlC  145. — Wheatstone's  Receiver  for  Automatic  or  High-speed 

Telegraphy. 


receiver  is  able  to  act.  The  operation  of  the  chem- 
Eiectro-  ical  receiver  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact,  that 
receiver,  when  a  current  is  sent  through  a  fillet  of  paper 
moistened  with  various  chemical  substances,  an  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  is  effected,  which  results  in 
a  permanent  mark  being  impressed  on  the  paper. 
One  way  of  obtaining  such  mark  is  based  on  the 
well-known  property  of  iodine  to  produce  a  clear 
blue  color  in  a  solution  of  starch.  For  this  purpose 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  dissolved  in  starch 
water. 
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The  following  proportions  are  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  iodine-starch  printing  paper;  viz.,  one 
part  of  potassium  iodide,  20  parts  of  starch  paste, 
and  40  parts  of  water.  A  platinum  point  is  employed 
in  connection  with  this  solution.  Another  solution 
frequently  employed  consists  of  the  following:  5 
parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  1 50  parts  of  !Sr™ect7o- 
ammonium  nitrate.  The  use  of  the  ammonium  ni-JJSKJJ1 
trate  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  paper  moist-  p*1*™- 
ened  during  all  conditions  of  the  weather.  This  is 
done  by  reason  of  its  attraction  for  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  the  nitrate  of  potash  being  a  well-known 
hygroscopic  substance.  In  this  case  the  dots  and 
dashes  are  marked  on  the  paper  fillet  in  the  well- 
known  Prussian  blue,  a  ferro-cyanide  of  iron,  the 
iron  being  dissolved  during  the  electrolysis  from 
the  steel  or  iron  pen  employed  in  the  receiving  in- 
strument. 
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Fig.  146. — Perforations  Employed  in  the  Anderson  Chemical  System 
of  Automatic  Telegraphy.  Note  the  fact  that  it  is  the  blank  spaces 
between  the  perforations  that  produce  the  dots  and  dashes,  and  not 
the  perforations. 

The  transmitter  and  chemical  receiver  invented 
by  Frank  Anderson  operates  on  principles  different 
from  those  just  described.    Here  a  single  row  of 
perforations  is  employed,  as  is  represented  on  a 
paper  fillet  containing  the  characters  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  from  a  to  f,  inclusive,  Fig.  146.    It  will  be  Anderson 
observed  that,  in  this  system  of  transmission,  it  issywTmof 
the  blank  spaces  between  the  perforations  that  pro-  fdegraphy. 
duce  dots  and  dashes,  and  not  the  perforations  them- 
selves ;  for  instance,  in  order  to  produce  the  letter  a, 
the  dot  and  dash  required  are  produced  by  a  short 
space  between  a  large  hole  and  a  small  hole,  while 
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the  dash  is  obtained  by  a  greater  length  or  space  left 
between  a  small  and  a  large  hole.  Again  the  two 
dots  required  to  produce  the  letter  i  are  similarly 
obtained  by  two  small  spaces  lying  on  either  side  of 
a  small  hole  placed  midway  between  two  large  holes. 
This  difference  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Anderson  system  it  is  only  while  the  trans- 
mitting contact  pin  passes  over  the  uncut  parts  of 
the  paper  that  the  electric  currents  are  able  to  pass 
into  the  line. 


Line 


Fig.  147.— Anderson's  Chemical  Automatic  System  of  Telegraphy 

and  Perforations. 

(By  permission  of  William  Maw,  Jr.) 


The  apparatus  employed  in  the  Anderson  system 
is  represented  in  Fig.  147,  where  a  transmitting  sta- 
tion at  X  is  connected  by  the  line  wire  with  the 
ffi£l,oa  receiving  station  at  Y.    The  transmitting  appara- 
transmitter.  tus  consists  of  a  pen>  s?  pr0vided  with  metallic 

ringers,  that  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  fillet  of 
perforated  paper,  P.  This  paper  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  metallic  cylinder,  T,  that  is  put  in 
the  circuit  of  the  battery,  B,  the  pen,  S,  being  con- 
nected to  the  same  battery  and  to  the  line,  in  the 
manner  shown.  On  the  paper  fillet  being  driven  by 
means  of  clock-work  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  as  the  perforations  come  opposite  the 
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pen  S,  the  points  come  in  contact  with  the  metallic 
cylinder,  so  that  the  battery  is  short-circuited,  and  a 
drop  of  potential  occurs  on  the  circuit  of  the  line 
wire  connected  with  the  receiving  station  at  Y. 

In  order  to  permit  the  single  row  of  perforations 
on  the  transmitting  paper  fillet  to  employ  the  double- 
current  system  of  transmission  necessary  in  all  sys- 
tems of  rapid  machine  telegraphy,  the  inventor  has 
adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  for  obtaining  the ofPtehetion 
equivalent  of  this  double  current  by  the  use  of  a"";ji?egnt 
condenser  at  C,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  variable 
resistance,  R,  between  the  ground  and  the  receiving 
instrument.  From  the  connection  of  the  pen  S, 
with  the  circuit  of  the  battery  and  the  line  at  X,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  battery,  B,  is  in  full  connection 
with  the  line  wire  when  the  pen  is  in  contact  with  the 
unperforated  portions  of  the  paper  fillet.  During 
these  times,  therefore,  the  current  is  sent  into  the 
line  wire,  and  passing  through  the  receiving  paper 
fillet  P\  decomposes  the  solution  of  chemical  salt 
with  which  the  paper  is  moistened,  and  marks  on  its 
surface  the  impulses  sent  over  the  line  with  the  full 
force  of  the  battery  B.  During  such  times,  too,  the 
condenser  at  C  will  be  charged  with  a  certain  po- 
larity, the  amount  of  which  will  depend  on  the  value 
of  the  resistance  inserted  at  R.  When,  however,  the  The  use 
transmitting  pen  S  falls  into  a  hole  in  the  paper,  ^ndlnser. 
and  the  potential  of  the  line  wire  falls  practically  to 
zero,  the  condenser  C  immediately  parts  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  charge,  and  produces  a  current  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  sent  through  the  line  when 
the  transmitting  instrument  had  been  resting  on  the 
uncut  portions  of  the  paper,  thus  interrupting  the 
flow  of  the  marking  .current  through  the  paper. 
There  is,  therefore,  obtained  in  this  manner  the 
equivalent  of  the  double  or  reverse  current  em- 
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ployed  in  systems  of  double-current  transmission. 
Besides  the  wiping  out,  or  clearing,  of  the  wires 
from  the  effects  of  the  marking  charge  thus  ef- 
fected by  the  reverse  current  received  from  the  con- 
denser C,  the  fact  that,  at  such  moments,  the  line  is 
short-circuited  through  the  ground,  provides  in  a 
very  efficient  manner  for  the  static  discharge  of  the 
line  through  the  earth.  In  this  manner  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  charge  remains  in  the  line  to  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  reverse  current  from  the  condenser  C. 

But  even  the  rate  at  which  any  of  the  systems 
above  described  are  capable  of  transmitting,  say  400 
words  per  minute,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  present  age.  Attempts  have,  therefore,  been 
made  to  increase  this  speed.  Now,  in  any  case,  the 
speed  of  transmission  will  vary  greatly,  according 
to  the  conducting  power  and  other  qualities  of  the 
line  employed.  Where  very  heavy  copper  conductors 
are  used,  so  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  line  is 
high,  the  speed  of  transmission  can  be  markedly  in- 
SScm  oSf  creased.  In  this  manner,  as  well  as  by  greatly  im- 
ueiegnphy.  proving  the  details  of  receiving  and  transmitting  in- 
struments, P.  B.  Delany  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
largely  increase  the  rate  of  transmission  by  his 
system  of  machine  telegraphy.  By  this  system,  he 
is  able  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  single 
wire  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  that  of  80  wires  oper- 
ated by  ordinary  Morse,  or  that  of  25  wires  operated 
by  quadruplex  Morse.  In  the  Delany  system,  as  in 
other  systems  already  described,  the  message  which 
is  first  punched  in  the  paper  fillet  is  transmitted  by 
a  machine  transmitter  at  a  rate  varying  from  1,000 
to  3,000  words  per  minute. 

The  Delany  method  of  machine  telegraphy  em- 
ploys the  double-current  system  of  transmission,  and 
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receives  by  means  of  a  chemical  receiver.  The  dots 
and  dashes  are  transmitted  by  means  of  two  sepa- 
rate rows  of  small  holes  on  a  fillet  of  paper.  One 
of  these  lines  corresponds  to  the  dots  and  the  other  Deiany 

,  „       .  ,  ,  transitu 

to  the  dashes  of  the  Morse  Continental  Code,  no 
spaced  letters  being  employed.  The  transmitting 
instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  148,  where  the 
perforated  fillet  is  placed  between  two  rollers,  R,  R, 
through  which  it  is  driven  at  a  rapid  rate  by  means 
of  suitable  clock-work.  Two  pairs  of  metallic 
brushes,  aa'  and  W,  connect  respectively  to  the  op- 
posite poles  of  a  split  battery,  EE';  i.e.t  a  voltaic 


Fig.   148. — Delany's  Transmitter   for  Machine  Telegraphy.     Note  the 
separate  lines  of  dots  and  dashes  as  perforations  on  the  paper  fillet. 


battery  that  is  grounded  at  its  middle  point.  These 
pairs  of  brushes  are  employed  for  transmitting  cur- 
rents of  electricity  of  opposite  polarity.  Wherever 
it  happens  that  the  brushes  in  contact  with  the  per- 
forated paper  fall  through  a  dot  hole,  a  positive 
current  of  brief  duration  is  sent  through  the  line 
wire,  but  where  a  dash  hole  exists,  the  aa'  brush 
comes  into  contact,  so  that  a  negative  current  is 
transmitted. 


In  the  receiving  instrument  the  characters  trans- 
mitted are  received  on  a  paper  fillet,  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Three 
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iron  needles  are  employed.    The  central  needle  is 
connected  with  the  ground  at  E,  Fig.  149,  while  the 
two  outside  needles  are  connected  with  the  line  wire 
L.    As  the  band  of  paper  is  moved  rapidly  under 
Receiving  tnese  points,  whenever  a  positive  current  is  received, 
iKun^s  i-e->  wnen  sucn  current  passes  from  the  line  to  the 
Sfi'raSj.  ground,  these  needles  deliver  jointly  their  current 
through  the  paper  to  the  metallic  plate  on  which  the 
paper  rests,  whence  the  current  passes  hack  through 
the  middle  needle  to  the  ground  at  E.    This  causes 
a  dot  to  be  produced  under  each  of  the  two  outside 
needles.    When,  however,  a  negative  current  is  re- 
ceived, i.e.,  when  a  current  passes  from  the  ground 
to  the  line,  such  current  passes  through  the  central 


a    b     c     d    «   {  K 


Fic.  1 49-— Dclany's  Electro-Chemical  Receiver  for  Machine  Telegraphy. 

needle  and  through  the  paper  to  the  plate  below,  and 
from  this  point  is  divided  into  two  branches,  so 
that  a  dot  will  form  beneath  the  central  needle. 

Since  the  rate  of  transmission  by  machine  teleg- 
raphy greatly  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of  trans- 
mission by  the  telephone,  and  since,  moreover,  in  the 
system  of  machine  transmission  there  is  left  a  per- 

graph  v*. 
the 


ph  vs.  manent  record  of  the  messages  sent,  which  is  not 
business  the  case  with  the  telephone,  it  has  been  hoped  by  in- 


dSc'eS.pon"  ventors  that,  through  improvements  in  the  rate  of 
transmission,  the  telegraph  will  be  able  eventually 
to  take  the  place  of  the  mail  for  important  business 
correspondence,  and  this  not  only  without  loss  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  correspondence,  but  also  with  a  great 
gain  in  the  time  required  for  its  transmission.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  any  system  of  machine 
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telegraphy,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  tap 
the  telegraph  line,  and  so  obtain  surreptitious  infor- 
mation, unless  one  went  to  the  great  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  receiving  instrument  for  the  recording  of  £S2£e 
the  message.  There  would,  therefore,  be  added  to 
such  a  system  of  rapid  telegraphic  correspondence 
the  great  advantage  of  absolute  secrecy. 

The  average  business  letter  will  probably  not  ex- 
ceed loo  words.  The  average  cost  of  transmission 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  cents.  Now  suppose 
that,  by  reason  of  more  rapid  transmission,  and, 
consequently,  of  a  greatly  increased  extent  of  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  possible  for  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  cut  the  cost  of  a  telegram  in  half,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  would  permit  the  number  of 
words  transmitted  for  a  single  charge  to  be  doubled. 
Then  it  would  be  possible  to  telegraph  important  let- 
ters between  two  cities,  say  between  Chicago  and 
New  York,  for  20  cents  for  100  words,  and  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington, say  for  1 5  cents.  Such  rates  could  probably 
be  charged  profitably  by  all  great  telegraph  com- 
panies, provided  a  sufficient  increase  in  business  was 
obtained.  If  matters  can  ever  be  so  arranged  that 
the  telegraph  is  able  to  compete  in  actual  cost  of 
transmission  with  the  mail,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  tele- 
graphic correspondence  by  reason  of  the  great  benefit 
bestowed  on  business  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  rapidly  brought  about. 

C.  L.  Buckingham,  of  New  York  City,  has  a 
somewhat  similar  system  of  machine  telegraph. 
This  system  has  been  operated  commercially  over 

system  of 

the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  circuit  "fegraphy. 
and  over  one-and-a-half  million  messages  have  been 
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successfully  transmitted  by  it.    A  record  has  been 
attained  of  2,429  words  transmitted  between  New 
^        York  City  and  Chicago  in  23  minutes  and  24  sec- 
l^ved8   onds.   In  this  system  the  messages  are  received,  not 
typewritten  m  Morse  characters  on  a  paper  fillet,  but  in  typewrit- 
ten words  on  message  blanks,  which  are,  therefore, 
then  ready  for  instant  delivery. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

DUPLEX,    DIPLEX,    QUADRUPLEX,    AND  MULTIPLEX 

TELEGRAPHY 

"The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed ;  so  easy  it  seemed, 
Once  found." — Paradise  Lost:  Milton 

WE  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  case  of 
single  transmission  over  a  telegraph  line, 
that  is,  when  one  telegraph  line  or  wire 
is  having  a  message  transmitted  from  either  of  its 
ends  the  wire  can  not  be  employed  for  any  other  £™[th*of 
purpose.  We  will  now  consider  the  case  where  it  ^1^™^ 
is  possible  simultaneously  to  transmit  two,  four,  or 
a  greater  number  of  messages  over  the  same  line 
wire  or  conductor,  under  such  circumstances  that 
half  of  these  messages  are  being  sent  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  the  remaining  half  are  being  simul- 
taneously sent  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Duplex  telegraphy  consists  of  a  method  by  which 
two  separate  messages  can  be  simultaneously  trans-  SiJjSphy. 
mitted  over  a  single  wire  in  opposite  directions. 
The  first  proposition  to  accomplish  this  was  made 
by  Moses  Farmer,  in  1852.  Gintl,  Director  of  the 
State  Telegraph  of  Amsterdam,  invented  a  prac- 
tical system  of  duplex  telegraphy  in  1853,  and  had  ££r",ly 
this  system  in  operation,  in  connection  with  a  chem- 
ical receiver,  on  a  line  between  Vienna  and  a  neigh- 
boring town  in  1854.  Preece,  in  England,  in  1855, 
Siemens  &  Halske,  in  Germany,  in  1855,  and  Far- 
mer, in  1858,  also  introduced  improved  apparatus, 
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but  none  of  these  systems  came  into  extended  use. 
Stearns,  of  Boston,  in  1858,  and  subsequently  Edi- 
son and  others,  greatly  extended  and  improved  the 
system,  so  that  there  was  finally  evolved,  as  a  result 
of  the  labors  of  all  these  inventors,  a  system  of 
duplex  telegraphy  that  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
efficiency  that  practically  all  important  lines,  even 
including  cable  lines,  are  now  operated  on  the  duplex 
system.  In  a  duplex  system,  since  either  end  of  the 
line  is  able  to  send  at  the  same  time,  there  must  be 
two  operators  at  each  end  of  the  line,  one  to  trans- 
mit and  the  other  to  receive.  In  other  words,  a 
single-line  wire,  operated  on  the  duplex  system,  can 
give  employment  to  four  separate  operators. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  whereby  a  tele- 
SsTS? of*1  £raPn  lme  mav  duplexed;  viz.,  by  what  is  called 
felcgraphy. the  differential  method,  and  by  what  is  called  the 
bridge  method.  In  the  differential  method,  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  instruments  may  either  be 
electro-magnets,  operated  by  the  movements  of  their 
armatures,  or  coils  of  wire  intended  for  the  opera- 
tion of  magnetic  needles.  The  coils  of  these 
instruments  are  wound  with  two  separate  cir- 
cuits, in  such  a  manner  that  the  polarity  produced 
by  the  current  passing  through  one  of  the  coils 
is  opposite  to  the  polarity  produced  by  the  current 
passing  through  the  other  coil.  When,  therefore, 
two  equal  currents  pass  through  these  coils,  there  is 
no  magnetic  action  produced,  so  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  electro-magnet,  its  annature  is  not  attracted, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  needle  instrument,  the  needle 
is  not  deflected.  Coils  wound  in  this  manner  are 
said  to  be  differentially  wound. 

In  the  differential  system  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
represented  in  Fig.  150,  the  receiving  and  trans- 
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mitting  instruments  at  A  and  B  are  differentially 
wound,  one  of  the  coils  of  A  being  connected  to  that 
of  B,  through  the  line  wires  6,  b',  as  shown,  while 
the  other  is  connected  to  the  rheostats  at  R  and 
R'.    The  battery  at  A  has  its  copper  pole,  C,  con- 
nected to  the  ground,  while  that  at  B  has  its  zjnc  pole 
connected  to  the  ground.    If,  therefore,  the  keys  at  iSaSiS- 
both  A  and  B  are  depressed  at  the  same  time,  thedup'fex 
currents  that  they  send  into  the  line  will  strengthen system- 
each  other.    If,  however,  only  the  key  at  A  be  de- 
pressed, the  current  will  branch  at  c,  and,  care  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  have  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
e  a  b  b'a'e'r'  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 


ti  2 


Fig.  150— Differential  Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy.    Note  the 
differential   winding   of   the   coils   A   and  B. 


e  c  d  R,  the  current  divides  equally  between  the  dif- 
ferentially wound  coils  on  the  instrument  at  A. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  deflection  of  its  needle. 
At  the  station,  B,  however,  this  current  can  only 
pass  through  one  of  the  windings  at  B.  Conse- 
quently, it  deflects  the  needle,  and  so  makes  a  signal 
at  this  station. 

If  the  keys  at  A  and  B  are  simultaneously  closed, 
the  effect  produced  on  the  line  is  to  add  the  currents  turreMS 
of  the  two  batteries;  but  each  rheostat  circuit  is  tra- "noppoW 
versed  by  its  own  battery  current  only.    The  ljne-direction* 
connected  coils  of  the  receiving  instrument,  there- 
fore, will  have  stronger  currents  flowing  through 
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condensers 

sometimes 

necessary. 


them,  so  that  the  needles  of  both  will  move.  Each 
sender's  instrument  is  unaffected  by  the  current  he 
sends  into  the  line,  and  is,  therefore,  ready  to  be 
operated  by  the  currents  sent  into  the  line  from  the 
other  end.  Two  currents,  therefore,  do  not  pass 
each  other  in  duplex  telegraphy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  sent  into  the  line  in  the  same  direction. 

Since,  when  either  key  is  sending  impulses  into 
the  line,  there  is  necessarily  some  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  circuit  of  the  line  will  be  broken 
for  incoming  currents,  the  transmitting  keys  are  ar- 
r  ranged  so  that  they  close  the  second  contact  before 
breaking  the  first  contact.  Small  resistances  are  in- 
troduced between  the  back  stops  of  the  keys  and  the 
earth,  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  balance  on  the 
introduction  of  the  resistances  of  the  batteries  at 
A  and  B.  Rheostats  are  inserted  at  R  and  R',  in 
order  to  maintain  the  balance  in  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit,  since,  otherwise,  the  current  would  not 
divide  equally  at  the  points  e  or  e'y  and  thus  flow 
equally  through  the  two  halves  of  the  differentially 
wound  coils  on  the  instruments.  Wherever  the 
length  of  the  line  to  be  duplexed  exceeds  100  miles 
or  so,  or  where  a  great  proportion  of  underground 
cable  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  con- 
densers into  the  circuit,  so  as  to  balance  the  line  as 
regards  its  electro-static  capacity. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  discussing  the 
bridge  method  of  duplexing  a  telegraph  line. 

In  diplex  telegraphy,  two  separate  messages  can 
be  simultaneously  transmitted  over  a  single  line  wire 
uie^raphy.  in  the  same  direction.   In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  two  different  transmitting  keys 
be  provided,  by  the  movement  of  one  of  which  the 
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direction  of  the  current  through  the  line  may  be 
changed,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  other  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  transmitted  through  the  line 
may  be  changed,  so  that  one  of  the  messages  is  sent 
over  the  line  by  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  other  message  by  changes  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current. 

The  apparatus  required  for  a  system  of  diplex 
telegraphy  is  represented  in  Fig.  151,  where  the  sta-  Action  of 
tion  A  is  provided  with  the  two  keys  before  referred  tr^SSt- 
to,  key  K2  being  arranged  to  reverse  the  direction  giSf 
of  the  current,  and  key  Kx  to  vary  the  strength  of te,egrapbr' 
the  current.    An  examination  of  this  figure  will 
show  that  when  key  K2  is  at  rest,  one  pole  of  the 


Fic.  151.— Diplex  Telegraphy.    Note  the  means  adopted  for  varying 
the  direction  and  for  varying  the  strength  of  the  current. 

battery  is  connected  to  the  line,  and  that  when  it 
is  depressed,  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  is  con- 
nected to  the  line,  so  that  its  movements  will  re- 
verse the  direction  of  the  current.  Key  Klf  on  the 
other  hand,  when  at  rest  has  a  small  E.M.F.  con- 
nected to  the  line,  and  when  depressed  has  a  stronger 
E.M.F.  so  connected.  Its  movements  will,  there- 
fore, send  variations  of  strength  of  current  into  the 
line. 

At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  there  are  two  re- 
lays, R2  and  Rv  R2  is  a  polarized  relay,  so  arranged  recent 
that  it  will  respond  to  negative  currents  and  not  to  mstruments 
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positive  currents,  while  the  relay  Rj  is  an  ordinary 
non-polarized  relay,  so  adjusted  that  it  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  feeble  current  from  the  feeble  E.M.F., 
but  will  readily  respond  to  the  stronger  current. 
In  other  words,  the  relay  R2  will  respond  to  key 
K2,  and  not  to  key  Kx,  while  the  relay  Rj  will  re- 
spond to  key  Kj,  and  not  to  key  K2.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  by  such  means  it  will  be  possible  to 
transmit  two  messages  over  the  same  line  wire  in 
the  same  direction. 


Now,  without  going  into  the  subject  of  quadru- 
plex  telegraphy  at  any  length,  it  will  suffice  to  say 

SiegVa'ph? that  when  a  smg*e  lme  wire  is  provided  with  a 
suitable  diplex  system  at  each  end,  and  a  proper 
adjustment  for  balance  is  made,  it  will  be  possible 
simultaneously  to  transmit  two  messages  from  each 
end  of  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  a  line 
may  be  quadruplexed.  A  quadruplexed  line  would 
require  for  its  proper  working  four  operators  at  each 
end  of  the  line,  two  to  transmit  and  twO  to  receive, 
or  eight  operators  in  all. 

There  are  a  variety  of  different  ways  in  which 
tdegraphy.  multiplex  telegraphy  can  be  obtained.  In  the  har- 
monic system  of  Gray,  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
transmission  over  the  line  wire  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate musical  tones,  which  are  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  an  equal  number  of  separate  tele- 
graphic messages.    These  musical  tones  are  sent 

"nit?pieic  over  tne  nne  m  tne  shape  of  rapid  interruptions  of 
telegraphy.  tjie  current,  obtained  by  means  of  tuning-forks,  that 

are  automatically  vibrated  by  electro-magnets.  The 
forks  are  arranged  so  as  to  interrupt  the  circuits  of 
batteries  connected  with  the  main  line  at  its  sending 
end.  There  will,  in  this  way.  be  sent  into  the  line 
wire  a  combination  tone,  composed  of  the  different 
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rates  of  vibration  sent  into  the  line.  On  the  arrival 
of  this  composite  tone  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
line,  it  is  resolved  into  its  cornponent  tones  by  in- 
struments called  harmonic  receivers.  These  receivers 
consist  of  steel  ribbons,  timed  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
readily  vibrating  under  the  influence  of  the  electro- 
magnetic impulses  received  through  their  magnet 
coils  at  one  rate  only.  As  the  composite  tone  passes 
through"  the  coils  of  a  particular  electro-magnetic  JJJJKSSJf 
receiver,  those  impulses  only  that  correspond  to  the 
particular  tone  to  which  this  receiver  is  tuned  are 
capable  of  affecting  its  armature  or  vibrating  reed. 
Consequently,  only  those  particular  notes  or  vibra- 
tions that  correspond  to  a  particular  key  at  the  trans- 
mitting station  will  affect  this  particular  receiver. 

The  harmonic  system  employs  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet. The  receiving  may  be  done  either  by  means  of 
sound,  or  the  received  signals  may  be  converted  into 
regular  Morse  characters  by.  means  of  a  suitable 
device.  The  Gray  Harmonic  Multiple  System  never 
came  into  any  extended  use,  owing  to  difficulties 
that  arose  in  practice. 

In  the  synchronous  system  of  multiplex  transmis- 
sion, invented  by  Delany,  the  division  of  a  single 
telegraph  line  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  success- 
fully establish  as  many  as  36  separate  divisions  of 
the  line,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  simultaneously  trans-  synchro- 
mit  36  separate  messages  in  one  direction,  while,  at  "pic*  u" 
the  same  time,  36  additional  messages  can  be  trans-  sy!>U:m• 
mitted  over  the  same  wire  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  single  line  so  divided  would,  therefore,  require, 
when  employed  to  its  full  extent,  36  operators  to 
transmit  and  36  to  receive  at  each  end  of  the  line, 
or  72  in  all,  while  an  equal  number  would  be  re- 
quired at  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  that  is  to  say, 
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a  single  line  so  equipped  would  require  144  opera- 
tors.   For  the  purpose,  however,  of  sending  such 
!rtE!$eyo£  messages  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  speed  at  which  an 
JhronousSJ*  expert  operator  can  transmit  Morse  characters,  it 
!i,neUip,ex  nas  ^n  found  preferable  in  practice  to  limit  the 
division  of  the  line  to  the  establishment  of  six  sepa- 
rate Morse  circuits  in  each  direction.    A  line  so 
equipped  would  require  for  its  operation  12  operators 
at  each  end,  or  24  in  all. 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  into  this  wonderful 
system  of  telegraphy  as  carried  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice. The  Delany  system  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  essentially  the  following  parts:  a  circular 
table  of  alternately  insulated  and  grounded  contacts 
at  each  end  of  a  telegraph  line,  and  a  rotating  arm 
provided  with  a  trailing  contact  at  each  end  of  the 
line,  driven  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  devices 
called  phonic  wheels.  By  means  of  these  wheels 
msmhro"  the  trailing  arms  at  each  end  of  the  line  are  main- 
tained in  absolutely  synchronous  rotation,  so  that 
whenever  the  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  in  a  cer- 
tain position  in  its  rotation,  the  wheel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  will  be  in  a  corresponding  position. 
Delany  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  synchro- 
nism by  means  of  electric  impulses  automatically  sent 
over  the  main  line  in  either  direction,  whenever  the 
wheel  at  either  end  fails  to  rotate  in  absolute  syn- 
chronism with  that  at  the  other  end.  In  addition  to 
the  above  there  are  also  needed  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving instruments  connected  with  similar  contacts 
at  each  end  of  the  main  line,  and  forming  practically 
separate  and  independent  lines  for  the  simultaneous 
transmission  of  messages  over  the  main  line  in 
either  direction. 

The  sending  and  receiving  stations  are  represented 
at  X  and  Y,  respectively,  Fig.  152.    Similar  appa- 
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ratus  are  employed  at  each  end  of  the  line.   A  steel  Action  of 
tuning-fork,  a,  at  each  station,  is  continuously  vi-J^JjJ 
brated  by  the  action  of  a  magnet,  A,  whose  coils  are 
connected  with  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  LB. t>ystcm- 
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This  circuit  is  rapidly  made  and  broken  by  means  of 
platinum  contacts  x  and  x\  placed  on  the  ends  of 
the  fork,  which,  in  its  vibration,  makes  and  breaks 
the  circuit  with  opposing  contact  springs  at  y  and 
y.  The  makes  and  breaks  so  established,  open  and 
close  the  circuit  of  another  local  battery  placed  in 
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the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  D,  by  means  of 
which  the  transmission  apparatus  C  is  maintained  in 
continuous  rotation. 

The  main  line  Q  Q  has  each  of  its  ends  connected 
with  the  trailing  finger  F,  of  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  apparatus  at  each  end  of  the  line,  as  shown. 
As  the  arm  rotates  over  the  plate  C,  the  finger  F  is 
brought  into  successive  electric  connection  with  the 
series  of  insulated  contacts  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
table  F\  Any  number  of  separate  contacts  can 
be  placed  on  this  table,  60  of  such  contacts  being 
shown  in  the  figure.  These  contacts  are  connected 
with  the  separate  circuits  that  it  is  desired  simulta- 
neously to  maintain.  The  60  contacts  are  placed  in 
six  separate  and  independent  circuits  of  ten  contacts 
each,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  at  either  the  trans- 
mitting or  the  receiving  station. 

In  Fig.  153,  which  represents  the  working  of  the 
receiving  circuits,  only  four  of  these  circuits  are 
shown  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  R,  R1,  R2,  R8, 
connec-  are  polarized  relays,  while  S,  S1,  S2,  S8,  are  the 
Son^f  ordinary  Morse  sounders.  The  connections  with 
circuit* ^  *ne  mam  battery  MB,  and  the  local  battery  LB,  are 
as  shown.  Since  the  relays  at  the  distant  station 
are  connected  with  the  same  corresponding  numbers 
of  contacts  as  at  the  receiving  station,  when  the 
trailing  contact  finger  at  each  station  simultaneously 
touches  the  contacts  bearing  the  same  numbers,  the 
corresponding  instruments  connected  with  these 
sets  of  contacts  will  be  placed  in  communication  over 
the  main  line,  as  so  many  separate  wires  or  circuits, 
provided,  of  course,  that  absolute  synchronism  is 
maintained  between  the  two  trailing  contact  arms. 

The  following  experiment,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  on  a  working  wire  established  be- 
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tvveen  Boston  and  Providence,  shows  the  complete 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Delany's  synchronous  multi- 
plex system  has  been  carried  out  in  actual  practice, 
and  how  closely  he  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
synchronism  between  the  two  travelling  arms.  There 
is  appended  the  following  description  of  this  experi- 
ment from  a  paper  printed  by  the  Author  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  August,  1884: 
"Wishing  to  try  the  adaptability  to  the  synchro- 


nous system,  of  the  automatic  repeaters  employed  by 
other  telegraphic  systems,  whereby  great  distances  Remark- 
are  overcome,  Mr.  Delany,  on  three  different  occa-^iim^nt 
sions  during  the  past  two  weeks,  successfully  Cm-  chronous 
ployed  such  repeaters  with  his  system,  the  last  trial,  uugraphy. 
viz.,  that  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  July,  being  wit- 
nessed by  myself. 

"One  of  the  two  wires  erected  by  the  Multiplex 
Company  between  Boston  and  Providence  was  di- 
vided into  six  separate  and  distinct  Morse  circuits. 
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The  first  of  these  circuits,  which  we  will  call  No.  I, 
was  operated  to  Providence,  at  which  place  the  re- 
ceiving relay,  on  that  circuit,  was  connected  to  the 
transmitting  instrument  on  No.  2  circuit.  In  Bos- 
ton the  receiving  relay  of  No.  2  circuit  was  con- 
nected to  the  transmitting  instrument  of  No.  3  cir- 
cuit. In  Providence,  the  receiving  relay  of  No.  3 
circuit  was  connected  to  the  transmitting  instru- 
ment of  No.  4  circuit.  In  Boston,  the  receiving  in- 
strument of  No.  4  circuit  was  connected  to  the 
transmitting  instrument  of  No.  5  circuit.  Finally, 
in  Providence,  the  receiving  relay  or  instrument  of 
No.  5  circuit  was  connected  to  the  transmitting  in- 
strument of  No.  6  circuit.  Under  these  arrange- 
ments, the  transmitting  instruments  at  both  stations 
were  operated  by  the  receiving  relays  on  the  other 
circuit  the  same  as  if  worked  or  operated  by  an 
operator;  in  other  words,  the  six  separate  and  dis- 
tinct circuits,  established  by  the  synchronizing  appa- 
ratus between  Boston  and  Providence,  were  arranged 
so  as  to  form  in  reality  a  continuous  wire  stretched 
six  times  between  Boston  and  Providence,  with 
both  of  its  free  ends  in  Boston* 

"Mr.  Delany  then  transmitted  a  message  on  the 
No.  1  circuit  from  Boston  to  Providence,  which 
acttiond!>'!  was  automatically  retransmitted  from  Providence  to 
apparatus.  Boston  on  No.  2  circuit;  again  automatically  retrans- 
mitted from  Boston  to  Providence  on  No.  3  circuit ; 
again  automatically  retransmitted  from  Providence 
to  Boston  on  No.  4  circuit;  again  automatically  re- 
transmitted from  Boston  to  Providence  on  No.  5  cir- 
cuit, and  finally  automatically  retransmitted  from 
Providence  to  Boston  on  No.  6  circuit.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  message  sent  from  Boston  on  the  first 
circuit  went  to  Providence,  came  back  to  Boston, 
again  went  to  Providence  and  came  back  to  Boston, 
when  it  again  went  to  Providence  and  came  back  to 
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Boston,  at  which  final  station  it  was  clearly  read  by 
an  operator  without  the  loss  of  a  single  character,  or 
the  slightest  impairing  of  its  original  clearness,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  person  except  the  transmit- 
ting operator  on  the  No.  I  circuit  in  Boston,  and  the 
receiving  operator  on  the  No.  6  circuit  in  Boston. 
All  this  was  done  over  one  and  the  same  wire,  so  that 
the  message  travelled  in  its  back-and-forth  journeys 
between  the  two  cities  about  three  hundred  miles,  or 
six  times  the  distance  between  the  two  cities." 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that,  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  Delany  system  in  England,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  operation  is  better  in  wet  or L°tin 
foggy  weather  than  it  is  in  clear,  dry  weather.  This  foS 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  such  weather  permits  weat 
a  ready  discharge  of  the  line,  which  is  thus  rid  of 
its  previous  charge. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY 

"The  submarine  telegraphs  of  the  world  number  1,750. 
Their  aggregate  length  is  nearly  200,000  miles;  their  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  $275,000,000,  and  the  number  of  messages 
annually  transmitted  over  them  at  more  than  6,000,000.  All 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  are  now  connected  by  their 
wires,  and  from  country  to  country  and  island  to  island  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  mankind  are  instantaneously  trans- 
mitted. Beneath  all  oceans  save  the  Pacific  [written  before 
the  laying  and  use  of  the  Pacific  cable]  the  universal  lan- 
guage which  this  system  has  created  flows  uninterruptedly, 
and  man  talks  as  face  to  face  with  his  fellowman  at  the 
antipodes.  Darkest  Africa  now  converses  daily  with  enlight- 
ened Europe  or  America,  and  the  great  events  of  the  morning 
are  known  in  the  evening  throughout  the  inhabited  world. 
Adding  to  the  submarine  lines  the  land-telegraphic  systems 
by  which  they  are  connected  and  through  which  they  bring 
interior  points  of  the  various  continents  into  instantaneous 
communication,  the  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  of  the  world 
is  1,180,000  miles,  the  length  of  their  single  wires  or  conduc- 
tors 3,800,000  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  messages  annu- 
ally sent  over  them  about  400,000,000,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  1,000,000  messages  each  day."— Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Treasury  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

SUBMARINE  telegraphy,  or,  asit  is  sometimes 
called,  cable  telegraphy,  consists,  as  the  word 
indicates,  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  suitably  insulated  cables,  placed  under  the 

Submarine         .   0      .      .    J.  . 

telegraphy,  surface  of  a  body  of  water.  Such  cables  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  sub-aqueous  cables,  when  they 
are  laid  across  rivers  or  other  bodies  of  fresh  water, 
and  submarine  cables  when  they  are  laid  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  the  transmission  of  signals 
hiaory^?7  through  submarine  cables  dates  back  to  1839.  Here, 
tcieg^phy.  however,  the  insulating  material  employed  consisted 
simply  of  cotton  or  hemp,  coated  with  asphaltum  or 
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tar,  and,  as  we  can  now  readily  understand,  such  a 
wire  was  only  capable  of  transmitting  signals  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Nor  were  any  of  the 
numerous  subsequent  attempts  made  between  1839 
and  1849  anv  more  successful,  until  gutta-percha 
was  employed  as  the  insulating  material.  The  first 
submarine  wire  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  was  laid 
across  the  Hudson  River  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  in  1848.  This  wire,  however,  was  fur- 
nished with  no  protective  covering  other  than  that 
of  the  gutta-percha  itself,  and,  consequently,  soon 
failed. 

The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  across  the  En- 
glish Channel  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1850. 
This  was  also  an  unprotected  cable,  consisting  of  a™eaP°*£k 
single  strand  of  copper  wire  covered  with  gutta- 
percha. It  worked  successfully  for  a  single  day, 
and  then  failed.  Undeterred,  however,  by  this  fail- 
ure, the  cable  was  relaid  in  1851,  and  this  time  suc- 
cessfully, for  it  took  the  shape,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  it  is  necessary  for  successful  submarine 
cables  to  have;  viz.,  that  in  which  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate conducting  wires  are  suitably  protected  by  an 
armor  of  heavy  wires  on  the  outside. 

It  has  only  been  by  means  of  the  experience  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  many  failures  of  the  early  subma- 
rine cables  that  were  constructed  in  the  years  t>e-Theidcaof 
tween  1853  and  1858,  that  the  submarine  cable  °f  J^,^11110 
to-day  has  reached  its  present  highly  effective  condi- 
tion. The  fact  which  was  at  last  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, that  telegraphic  communication  could  be 
maintained  for  a  practically  indefinite  time  through 
cables  extending  under  the  ocean  for  distances  of 
several  hundred  miles,  led  to  the  then  bold  project 
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of  attempting  to  establish  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  Europe  and  America  by  means  of  a 
submarine  cable  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a  history 
of  this  great  undertaking,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
somewhat  more  fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
submarine  cable  employed  so  extensively  to-day  in 
most  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  submarine  cable  consists  of  a  central  conduc- 
tor, formed  of  a  number  of  strands  of  copper  wire, 
and  insulated  by  gutta-percha  applied  in  several  suc- 
Construc  cessive  layers.    On  the  outside  of  the  gutta-percha 
submarine  *s  placed  a  layer  of  hemp,  known  technically  as  the 
cable.      bedding.    This  is  provided  for  receiving  the  outer 
or  protective  envelope,  generally  formed  of  iron 
wires,  and  called  the  armor  or  shield.   A  submarine 
cable,  therefore,  consists  of  four  distinct  parts;  viz., 
the  central  conducting  wire  or  core;  the  insulating 
material  surrounding  such  core ;  the  bedding  of  hemp 
or  other  material  surrounding  such  insulating  mate- 
rial ;  and  finally,  the  protective  envelope.  The  core  is 
now  invariably  made  of  several  strands,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  there  is  less  danger  of  entire  continuity 
being  lost  by  an  accident  to  the  cable.   The  size  of 
the  core  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  cable  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  messages  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  it,  a  small,  long  core  having  a  much 
lower  speed  or  rate  of  transmission  than  a  short, 
thick  core. 

The  submarine  cables  consist  of  two  distinct  parts ; 
viz.,  the  part  which  is  to  be  laid  in  the  deep  water 
cabieand  of  the  sea,  which  is  called  the  deep-sea  cable,  and  the 
SbT^***1  part  which  lies  in  the  water  near  the  shores,  called 
the  shore-end  cable.  Since  the  latter  part  of  the 
cable  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  on  a 
rocky  bottom,  which  might  injure  the  cover  by 
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abrasion,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  this  part  of 
the  cable  a  heavier  sheathing  or  armor  than  for  the 
deep-sea  cable.  This  difference  in  weight  may  be 
nearly  6^2  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  shore-end 
cable,  the  weight  of  each  being  in  the  case  of  one 
particular  cable  12  tons  to  the  nautical  mile  for  the 
shore-end,  and  1.8  tons  to  the  nautical  mile  for 
the  deep-sea  part  of  the  cable. 

An  example  of  a  submarine  cable  is  given  in  Fig.  ^ 
1 54.  It  represents  one  of  the  Atlantic  cables.  Here  ™"ne 
the  cores  are  formed  of  several  strands  of  copper 


Fig.   154. — Submarine  Telegraph  Cable.     Note  the  heavy  wire* 
employed  in  the  armor  or  shield. 

wire,  insulated  by  four  separate  coatings  of  gutta- 
percha. On  this  is  placed  a  covering  of  tarred  hemp, 
and  finally,  on  the  outside,  a  number  of  iron  wires 
covered  with  hemp.  A  cross-section  of  the  cable  is 
represented  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  submarine  cable  in 
reality  constitutes  a  condenser,  one  coating  of  which  f"ble^rctL 
is  formed  by  the  conducting  cores  and  the  other  by  condensers, 
the  iron  sheathing  and  the  surrounding  water,  the  di- 
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electric  being  the  gutta-percha.  The  specific  induc- 
tive capacity  of  the  cable,  or  the  extent  of  the  charge 
it  is  capable  of  accumulating,  will  vary  with  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  materials  employed  for  in- 
sulating, as  well  as  with  the  distance  between  the 
two  separate  coatings.  Copper  wire  of  the  highest 
conductivity  only  is  employed  for  the  core. 

There  is  no  substance  yet  found  that  equals  gutta- 
percha as  the  insulating  material  for  a  submarine 
Excellent  cable.    As  we  have  already  seen,  this  material  is 

qualities  <*  ' 

ofreha*or  ^tirely  unfit  for  underground  cables  employed  for 
cables""*  *ne  telegraph  and  telephone  services  in  large  cities, 
owing  either  to  the  variations  in  the  temperature,  or 
to  various  other  destructive  agencies  to  which  such 
cables  are  apt  to  be  exposed.  But  for  a  cable  laid 
in  the  waters  of  the  deep  ocean,  there  is  yet  to  be 
discovered  an  insulating  substance  that  will  maintain 
its  high  powers  of  insulation  for  such  an  indefinitely 
long  time  as  will  gutta-percha.  This  immunity  from 
wmpcM?.10  deterioration  is,  probably,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at 
accani bed. tne  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  the  temperature  not  only 
remains  constant  all  the  year  round,  but  is  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature;  viz.,  that  of  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  ocean  water.  Moreover,  a  properly 
constructed  cable  is,  under  these  circumstances,  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  action  of  any  corrosive  agen- 
cies, since  the  character  of  the  surrounding  water 
remains  practically  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

A  submarine  cable,  when  properly  laid,  unless  dis- 
turbed by  some  accident,  remains  intact  for  a  long 
totiS^nti  time;  indeed,  barring  accidents,  for  a  practically 
indefinite  time.  But  there  are,  unfortunately,  nu- 
merous accidents  that  may  occur  to  submarine  cables, 
against  many  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide. 
One  of  the  most  evident  of  such  dangers  is  that 
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which  arises  from  the  rupture  of  the  cable,  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  ship's  anchor.  Practically,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  shallow  water  of  the  ocean  in  which 
a  vessel  may  not  occasionally  anchor,  so  that  this  Jjjjj^ 
danger  is  nearly  always  present.  A  ship  may  readily, 
during  a  heavy  storm,  drag  its  anchor,  and  thus 
break  even  the  strongest  cable. 

Another  danger  arises  from  the  constant  chafing 
of  the  cable  on  the  rocky  bottom  in  places  where 
the  cable  is  markedly  exposed  to  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  tide.  This  chafing  action  in  time  will  {jdafmoiZ. 
suffice  to  wear  away  the  strongest  cable.  It  is  both  ment8' 
for  this  reason,  and  to  render  the  cable  less  apt  to  be 
broken  by  an  occasional  anchor,  that  the  shore  end 
is,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  provided  with 
a  greater  thickness  of  armor  or  sheathing  than  the 
deep-sea  part. 

A  curious  and  unlooked  for  danger  was  discovered 
in  the  case  of  the  Levant  cable,  which  was  laid  in 
1858,  and  taken  up  in  1859,  on  account  of  a  failure  Dangers 
in  its  action.  It  was  then  found  that  the  cable  had  iryiophaga. 
been  attacked  by  millions  of  small  shell-fish ;  together 
with  great  numbers  of  small  worms,  which  had  al- 
most completely  destroyed  the  unprotected  hemp 
sheathing,  and  had  even  eaten  their  way  into  the 
gutta-percha  or  insulating  material.  Huxley,  to 
whom  a  sample  of  this  cable  was  sent  for  examina- 
tion, reported  as  follows : 

"The  specimens  you  have  sent  me  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mischief-maker  in  the 
cable.  It  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish,  the  xylophaga,  on  the'' 
closely  allied  to  the  ship  worm  (teredo),  but  distin- xy,ophaga' 
guished  from  it,  among  other  peculiarities,  by  not 
lining  its  burrow  with  shelly  matter.  The  xylophaga 
turns  beautifully  cylindrical  burrows,  always  against 
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the  grain,  in  wood;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  per- 
forated the  hempen  coating  of  the  cable  in  the  same 
way.  On  meeting  the  gutta-percha  it  seemed  not  to 
have  liked  it,  and  to  have  turned  aside,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  elongated  grooves  which  we  see.  Noth- 
ing is  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  range  in 
depth  of  the  xylophaga,  so  that  I  can  not  answer 
your  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  probable  that  cables 
immersed  in  600  to  2,000  fathoms  of  water  would 
be  attacked  or  not." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  re- 
gards the  dislike  of  the  xylophaga  (wood-eatefs)  for 
gutta-percha  has  been  discredited  by  the  fact  that  a 
The        cable  taken  up  in  Kurrachee  Harbor  was  found  to 
and°jruu£  Have  been  eaten  away  not  only  at  the  woody  fibre  of 
perc       the  hemp,  but  also  at  the  gutta-percha  itself.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  low  order  of  animal  life, 
the  xylophaga,  should  be  able  to  recognize,  under 
such  strange  surroundings,  in  the  woody  fibre  of  the 
hemp,  a  material  similar  to  that  of  the  wooden 
ships'  bottoms  that  had  for  so  many  generations 
constituted  the  chief  article  of  their  diet. 

» 

The  danger  from  the  xylophaga  appears  to  exist 
in  all  latitudes,  and  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  all 
depths  in  the  ocean;  for,  when,  in  1865,  a  repair  was 
made  in  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1858,  it 

Miantic  was  *oun(*  tnat  W^ere  tne  iron  sheathing  had  been 
cab" of  dissolved  away,  the  gutta-percha  had  been  attacked, 
since,  as  the  report  as  to  its  condition  states,  "where 
the  core  has  been  bared  there  are  distinct  marks  of 
worms,  such  as  one  sees  in  very  old  hard  timber,  or 
in  the  rich  calf  binding  of  old  folios  in  a  library." 

There  are  cases  on  record  where  a  submarine  cable 
has  evidently  been  attacked  by  some  vicious  monster 
of  the  deep,  which  has  apparently  mistaken  the  strange 
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intruder  into  his  domain  for  some  new  species  of 
enemy.   In  the  case  of  a  cable  laid  between  Penang 
and  Singapore,  in  December,  1870,  and  which  was 
stopped  by  a  serious  fault  during  the  following  Singapore 
March,  it  was  found,  on  raising  the  cable,  that,  at  ,w«d. 
a  point  some  300  miles  from  Singapore,  the  cable fish 
had  been  pierced  in  the  middle  by  some  animal,  as 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  pieces  of  bone  were 
still  imbedded  in  the  hole.   An  examination  of  this 
fault  afterward  led  to  the  belief  that  the  attack  had 
been  made  by  a  species  of  sword-fish. 

But  a  most  curious  case  of  interference  with  a 
submarine  cable  is  related  by  Preece,  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  cables  laid  in  the  Persian  Gulf : 

"The  soundings  at  the  fault  were  very  irregular, 
with  overfalls  from  30  to  70  fathoms.  On  winding 
in  the  cable  unusual  resistance  was  experienced,  as 
if  it  were  foul  of  rocks,  but,  after  persevering  for thePereian 
some  time,  the  body  of  an  immense  whale,  entangled  the  whaie. 
in  the  cable,  was  brought  to  the  surface,  where  it 
was  found  to  be  firmly  secured  by  two  and  a  half 
turns  of  the  cable  immediately  above  the  tail.  Sharks 
and  other  fish  had  partially  eaten  the  body,  which 
was  rapidly  decomposing,  the  jaws  falling  away  on 
reaching  the  surface.  The  tail,  which  measured 
fully  12  feet  across,  was  perfect,  and  covered  with 
barnacles  at  the  extremities. 

"Apparently  the  whale  was,  at  the  time  of  en- 
tanglement, using  the  cable  to  free  itself  from  para- 
sites, such  as  barnacles,  which  annoy  them  very  submar.ne 
much,  and  the  cable  hanging  in  a  deep  loop  over  aS»*uhmg 
submarine  precipice,  he  probably,  with  a  fillip  of  his 
tail,  twisted  it  round  him,  and  then  came  to  an 
untimely  end." 

The  first  submarine  cable  crossing  an  ocean  was  Cyrus  w 
that  laid  in  1858,  by  Cyrus  W.  Field,  across  the F,e,d- 
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Atlantic  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  This 
cable,  unfortunately,  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
Owing  to  its  great  length  for  these  early  times,  there 
were  necessarily  many  imperfections  in  its  con- 
struction, which  caused  it  to  fail  after  this  short 
service.  Its  ability,  however,  to  send  and  receive 
intelligible  signals,  even  if  only  during  the  few 
weeks  of  its  commercial  existence,  was  sufficient 
to  encourage  Mr.  Field  and  his  associates  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts,  and  eventually  to  lead  to  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cables  of  1865  and 
1866. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  many  serious  obstacles  that  had 
to  be  overcome  in  order  successfully  to  establish 
communication  between  different  countries  by  means 
of  cables  laying  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Although 
Mr.  Field  was  associated  with  other  able  men,  it  is 
internum  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  to  Field's  energy 
Smfested  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  to  a  Yankee  character- 
!S  Atuatfc  istic,  intelligent  pluck,  that  the  world  is  to-day  in- 
debted for  what  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  the  practical  electric  arts;  viz.,  the 
final  establishment  of  cable  communication  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  It  will  be 
profitable,  therefore,  to  go  somewhat  in  detail  into 
the  early  history  of  this  great  enterprise.  Had  it 
been  originally  undertaken  by  men  of  less  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  pluck,  the  world  might  even  to- 
day have  been  without  that  delicate  metallic  cobweb 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  hasten  the  day  when  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  be  joined  together  in 
one  great  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter  as  to 
who  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  general  idea  of 
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an  Atlantic  cable,  since  the  greater  credit  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  man  who  was  first  able  to  carry 
such  an  idea  into  actual  practice.  It  seems  that  in 
1851,  a  Mr.  Gisbonie,  who  had  been  engaged  as  an 
engineer  in  laying  telegraph  lines  through  some  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  Canada,  conceived  the  idea  of 
extending  a  telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  New- 
foundland. In  1852,  Gisborne  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  company,  called  the  Newfoundland  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  which  was  to  have  during  a£Jth?e 
period  of  thirty  years  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  {'JeffiS* 
telegraphs  in  Newfoundland.  This  company  erected  J^ld,£ound* 
some  forty  miles  of  this  line,  when,  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  further  financial  help,  the  company  failed, 
and  Gisborne  suffered  severe  financial  loss.  Gis- 
borne apparently  never  entertained  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending a  submarine  cable  from  Newfoundland  to 
Ireland,  for  the  charter  of  the  Newfoundland  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
company  expected  to  bridge  the  gap  of  the  Atlantic 
by  means  of  fast  steamers.  It  is  true  that,  in  after 
years,  he  claimed  that  he  had  intended  to  lay  a  cable 
also  across  the  ocean.  This,  however,  is  an  un- 
important matter,  since,  as  early  as  1841,  Morse 
had  expressed  a  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on 
experiments,  that  "a  telegraphic  communication 
might,  with  certainty,  be  established  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean."  We  only  refer  to  Mr.  Gisborne's 
telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
because  it  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr. 
Field's  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  first  At- 
lantic cable. 

In  1854,  Gisborne  went  to  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  capital  to  complete  the  Newfound-  SlSSptid 
land  telegraph.    While  there  he  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Field,  to  whom  he  explained  the  idea  of 
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shortening  the  time  of  communication  with  Europe 
by  means  of  a  telegraph  line  across  Newfoundland, 
with  communication  between  the  island  and  Europe 
by  means  of  carrier  pigeons  and  swift  steamers. 
The  idea  interested  Field,  who,  however,  soon  con- 
ceived the  broader  idea  of  not  only  connecting  such 
a  telegraph  line  with  the  City  of  New  York,  but  also 
of  laying  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  cautious  business  man,  Mr.  Field  at  once 
took  steps  to  satisfy  himself  concerning  the  follow- 
ing points;  viz.,  first,  as  to  whether  there  were  any 
mechanical  difficulties  that  would  prevent  him  com- 
mercially from  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  cable 
Suyttept  acfoss  the  Atlantic.  For  example,  as  to  whether  the 
character  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  between  these 
two  points  was  of  such  a  nature  that  difficulties 
might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  action  of  the 
waves,  volcanoes,  or  ocean  currents ;  and,  second,  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  electric  difficulties  that 
would  prevent  telegraphic  communication  being  es- 
tablished through  so  long  a  cable  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Ireland. 

The  business  sense  and  ability  of  Field  were 
manifested  by  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he 
went  to  work  to  inform  himself  concerning  these 
points.  He  at  once  wrote  a  letter  to  Lieutenant 
Maury,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Fieid?o°f  Observatory  at  Washington,  as  to  the  difficulties  he 
Mow.4nd  might  expect  to  arise  from  the  ocean,  and  another 
letter  to  Morse,  as  to  whether  in  his  judgment  it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  telegraphic  communi- 
cation through  so  long  a  cable.  The  answers  re- 
ceived were  prompt  and  satisfactory.  Maury  replied 
by  sending  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  prepared  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  the  same 
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subject.  In  this  letter  Maury  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  between  New- 
foundland and  Ireland,  some  1,600  miles,  was  occu- 
pied by  a  plateau  eminently  suitable  for  receiving  a 
cable.  The  surface  of  this  plateau,  instead  of  being 
covered  with  granite,  or  with  hard  angular  rocks, 
was  covered  with  a  fine  ooze,  consisting  of  countless 
microscopic  shells.  In  referring  to  this  matter, 
Maury  speaks  as  follows : 

"But  whether  it  would  be  better  to  lead  the  wires 
from  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  is  not  now  the 
question ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  time  calm  enough,  i^XXntw 
the  sea  smooth  enough,  a  wire  long  enough,  a  ship  cable' 
big  enough,  to  lay  a  coil  of  wire  sixteen  hundred 
miles  in  length ;  though  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the 
enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  age,  whenever  called 
on  with  these  problems,  will  be  ready  with  a  satis- 
factory and  practical  solution  of  them. 

"I  simply  address  myself  at  this  time  to  the  ques- 
tion in  so  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  concerned, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  greatest  practical  difficul- 
ties will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  after  reaching  sound- 
ings at  either  end  of  the  line,  and  not  in  the  deep 

SC3-*   •   •  • 

"A  wire  laid  across  from  either  of  the  above- 
named  places  on  this  side  will  pass  to  the  north  of 
the  Grand  Banks,  and  rest  on  that  beautiful  plateau 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  where  the  waters  of  the 
sea  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  as  completely  at  rest 
as  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  mill-pond." 

An  equally  favorable  reply  came  from  Morse. 
Field  at  once  set  to  work  to  associate  himself  with 
a  number  of  men  of  capital,  energy,  and  intelli- 
gence. This  was  finally  done,  but  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  in  a  sin- 
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Organiza- 
tion of  the 
New  York, 
Newfound- 
land and 
London 
Telegraph 
Company. 


Extract 
from 
charter 
of  the 
Gisborne 


gle  day.  A  company  was  formed  that  bought  up 
the  old  charter  of  the  Newfoundland  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  succeeded  in  having  this  char- 
ter replaced  by  another,  that  was  called  the  New 
York,  Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  people  who  were  associated  in  this 
great  enterprise,  that  one  of  the  first  actions  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  company  took  was  to 
draw  on  New  York  for  $50,000,  and  pay  off  in  full 
the  debts  of  the  old  company. 

As  showing  the  difference  between  the  new  and 
the  old  companies,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
following  words  taken  from  the  charter  of  the  Gis- 
borne Company ;  viz. : 

"The  telegraph  line  of  this  company  is  designed 
to  be  strictly  an  'Inter-Continental  Telegraph.'  Its 
termini  will  be  New  York,  in  the  United  States,  and 
London,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  these 
points  are  to  be  connected  by  a  line  of  electric  tele- 
graph from  New  York  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
partly  on  poles,  partly  laid  in  the  ground,  and  partly 
through  the  water,  and  a  line  of  the  swiftest  steam- 
ships ever  built  from  that  point  to  Ireland.  The 
trips  of  these  steamships,  it  is  expected,  will  not 
exceed  five  days,  and  as  very  little  time  will  be  occu- 
pied in  transmitting  messages  between  St.  John's 
and  New  York,  the  communication  between  the4atter 
city  and  London  or  Liverpool  will  be  effected  in  six 
days  or  less.  The  company  will  have  likewise  sta- 
tioned at  St.  John's  a  steam  yacht,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  European  and  American  steam- 
ships, so  that  no  opportunity  may  be  lost  in  forward- 
ing intelligence  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  communication." 


In  contrast  with  this,  note  the  following  brief 
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extract  from  the  charter  of  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland and  London  Telegraph  Company: 

"Whereas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a 
line  of  telegraphic  communication  between  America 
and  Europe  by  way  of  Newfoundland." 

The  first  work  of  the  new  company  was  to  com- 
plete the  telegraph  line  across  the  island  of  New- 
foundland. This  was  finally  accomplished,  but  only 
after  considerable  difficulties,  so  that  there  was  thus 
completed  the  first  part  of  the  great  enterprise;  viz., 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  and  the  City  of  New  York.  This,  compie- 
however,  was  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  under-  Skpiph 
taking.  The  inability  to  peer  into  the  future  is  not  fcXL 
infrequently  a  fortunate  circumstance.  Had  thelaod' 
projectors  of  this  great  enterprise  any  idea  of  the 
continued  disappointments  and  failures  they  were 
to  meet  in  carrying  out  their  work,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  such  work  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted. It  will  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space 
that  can  be  given  to  this  matter,  to  attempt  to  fol- 
low all  the  preliminary  details.  We  must,  there- 
fore, pass  over  the  time  spent  by  Field  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  financial  aid,  not  only  from  private 
individuals,  but  also  from  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Nor  can  we  make  any 
reference  to  the  many  changes  that  were  necessary 
in  the  organization  of  the  company,  or  in  the  extent 
of  its  capital,  in  order  to  continue  the  work  after  the 
repeated  failures  that  occurred  before  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  finally  laid.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that,  in  Difficulties. 
1857,  Field  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  necessary 
cable  manufactured  and  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
holds  of  two  ships,  one  an  American  ship,  the  Ni- 
agara, and  the  other  a  British  ship,  the  Agamemnon. 

The  above-named  ships  met  at  Valencia  Bay,  Ire- 
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land,  on  August  5,  1857.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Niagara  should  lay  the  first  half  of  the  cable  from 
Ireland  to  the  mid-Atlantic,  and  the  end  of  the  cable 
^pt'ot  should  then  be  spliced  with  the  cable  on  the  Aga- 
thc'jwS^  niemnon,  which  should  lay  the  remaining  half.  The 
ships  left  the  Irish  coast  and  things  went  smoothly 
but  for  a  short  time.  When  only  five  miles  from 
land,  the  heavy  shore-end  of  the  cable  got  caught  in 
the  machinery  employed  for  laying  it,  and  parted. 
It  was,  however,  recovered,  and  spliced,  and  the 
vessels  again  sailed  westward  until  some  200  miles 
of  cable  had  been  paid  out,  when  the  signals  sud- 
denly failed,  with  the  cable  in  some  1,750  fathoms 
of  water.  After  making  several  efforts  to  locate  the 
trouble,  they  were  about  to  cut  the  cable  and  abandon 
the  enterprise,  when  the  electric  continuity  was  sud- 
denly restored.  The  cause  of  this  mysterious  fault 
ouffiu1"  has  since  been  ascribed  as  being  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  insulating  gutta-percha  parting  under  the 
immense  strain  to  which  the  heavy  cable  had  been 
put,  and  afterward  coming  together,  reinsulating  the 
core.  The  laying  of  the  cable  was  proceeded  with, 
and  all  things  again  went  on  smoothly,  when,  some 
335  miles  from  Ireland,  after  a  total  of  some  255 
Failure,  miles  had  been  laid,  the  cable  suddenly  parted,  and 
dropped  into  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean,  so  that  this 
effort  was  abandoned.   This  occurred  on  August  11, 

1857. 

Undaunted  by  this  great  loss,  which  amounted  to 
some  half  a  million  dollars,  the  telegraph  companies 
decided  to  continue  their  efforts  in  laying  the 
cable,  increased  their  capital  stock,  so  as  to  obtain 
money  for  such  purposes,  and  ordered  some  700 
miles  of  additional  cable  from  the  manufacturers, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  lost  cable  and  supply  a 
surplus  in  case  an  increased  length  were  necessitated 
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by  the  drifting  of  the  ship.  This  cable  was  again 
safely  stowed  in  the  holds  of  the  Niagara  and  the 
Agamemnon.  This  time,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  the  two  halves  of  the  cable  should  be  simulta-  £85^5*" 
neously  laid;  that  the  two  ships  should  meet  in 
mid-ocean,  splice  the  ends  of  their  cables,  and  then 
proceed  to  lay  the  cable  in  opposite  directions,  in^fd-At 
the  meantime,  of  course,  keeping  up  continual  tele-  iJXSttne- 
graphic  communications  between  the  two  vessels,  SwJ  Sy 
and  thus  continuously  testing  the  conducting  con-dfrKJt. 
tinuity  of  the  cable.  Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1858,  the  vessels  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  spliced  the  ends  of  their  cables  together, 
and  sailed  respectively  east  and  west.  Again,  how- 
ever, misfortune  met  them.  When  each  ship  had 
paid  out  some  forty  miles  of  cable,  the  testing  cur- 
rent showed  that  electric  continuity  had  again 
ceased.  A  testing  showed  the  curious  fact  that  each 
cable  had  failed  at  the  same  second  of  time  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  each  ship.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  serious  a  matter,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  cable  being  drawn  aboard  the  ships,  a 
new  splice  was  made,  and  the  ships  again  sailed  east 
and  west.    When,  however,  the  Agamemnon  had 

The  cable 

successfully  laid  some  200  miles  of  cable,  the  cur- breaks  from 
rent  again  ceased  to  flow,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  cable  had  broken  about  20  feet  from  the  stern* 
of  the  Agamemnon.   Again,  therefore,  had  the  ef- 
fort failed.    The  cable  was  cut  from  the  stern  of  Failure  of 
the  Niagara,  and  both  vessels  proceeded  sorrowfully  **P  ,ton" 
on  their  return. 

Again,  however,  intelligent  pluck  determined  the 
company  to  make  another  effort,  so  that,  in  due  The 
process  of  time,  the  same  vessels  again  met  in  mid-  expedltioa 
ocean,  on  July  29,  1858,  and  after  splicing  their of,8s8' 
cables,  again  sailed  in  opposite  directions.  This 
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time  the  effort  was  successful,  the  Niagara  reaching 
Trinity  Bay  August  5,  1858,  and  the  Agamemnon 
expedition,  reaching  Valentia  Bay,  Ireland,  about  the  same  time, 
Field  being  on  board  the  Niagara.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  success  was  made  as  follows : 

"About  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
instant,  while  the  Niagara  was  proceeding  up  Trin- 
ity Bay,  and  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  landing-place,  Mr.  Field  left  the  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  telegraph  station,  and 
if  possible  of  sending  a  despatch  to  the  United 
States  announcing  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  As 
the  boat  of  the  Porcupine  was  alongside,  it  was 
cheerfully  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Captain  Otter, 
who  had  now  undertaken  to  pilot  the  Niagara.  Mr. 
Field  immediately  set  out,  and  as  the  Gorgon  was 
SrJfesthe  on  her  way  to  the  Bay  of  Bull's  Arm,  at  the  head 
newsto'thc  °f  which  the  cable  was  to  be  landed,  he  went  on 
Newfound-  board  that  vessel,  and  his  boat  was  taken  in  tow. 
Here  he  was  warmly  received  by  Captain  Dayman 
and  his  officers,  who  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
success.  It  was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  as  it  was  quite 
dark,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the 
path  that  led  up  to  the  station.  There  was  no  house 
in  sight,  and  the  whole  scene  was  as  dreary  and  as 
desolate  as  a  wilderness  at  night  could  be.  A  silence 
as  of  the  grave  reigned  over  everything  before  him ; 
while  behind,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  could  see 
the  huge  hull  of  the  Niagara  looming  up  indistinctly 
through  the  gloom  of  night,  and  the  light  of  her 
lamps  on  her  deck  making  the  darkness  still  darker 
and  blacker  by  the  contrast.  He  entered  the  narrow 
road,  and  after  a  journey  of  what  appeared  to  be 
twenty  miles,  came  in  sight  of  the  station,  which 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  There  was, 
however,  no  sign  of  life  there,  and  the  house,  in  its 
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stillness,  seemed  strangely  in  unison*  with  every- 
thing around.    It  had  a  deserted  appearance,  as  if 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  habitation  of  man. 
In  vain  he  looked  for  a  door  in  the  front ;  there  was 
no  entrance  there;  he  looked  up  at  the  windows  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  of  being  able  to  enter  by  that  way,  A"  *rieep* 
but  the  windows  of  the  lower  story  were  beyond  his 
reach,  and  the  house  having  been  partly  built  on 
piles,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  raised  on  stilts. 
A  detour  of  the  establishment,  however,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  door  in  the  side,  and  through  this  he 
finally  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance.  The 
noise  he  made  in  getting  in,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect, would  arouse  the  inmates,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  either  no  inmates  to  arouse,  or  those  inmates 
were  not  easily  disturbed.    He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  listen,  and  as  he  listened  he  heard  the 
breathing  of  sleepers  in  an  apartment  near  him. 
The  door  was  immediately  thrown  open,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  sleepers  were  awake,  wide  awake, 
and  opening  their  eyes  wider  and  wider  as  the  won- 
derful news  fell  upon  their  astonished  and  delighted 
ears.    They  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  and  were  bewildered  at  what  they 
heard.   The  cable  laid !  when  but  a  few  short  weeks  Enthusiasm 
before  they  had  received  the  news  of  disaster  and 
defeat,  and  they  had  looked  only  to  the  far  distant 
future  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work. 
The  cable  laid,  and  they  unconscious  of  it — they 
who  had  waited  and  watched  so  many  weary  days 
and  weeks  for  the  ships  they  had  begun  to  believe 
would  never  come.    What!  and  they  were  now  in 
the  bay — those  same  ships — within  a  mile  of  them ! 
Can  they  be  dreaming?   Dreaming!  no — what  they 
have  heard  is  true,  all  true,  and  there  is  the  living 
witness  before  them. 

"  'What  do  you  want  ?'  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
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first  who  was  awakened,  as  he  endeavored  to  rub  the 
sleep  out  of  his  eyes. 
Help  the       "  'I  want  y°u  t0      UP>' Mr.  Field,  'and  help 

ashore.       US  ta^e  tne  caWe  ashore.' 

"  'To  take  the  cable  ashore !'  re-echoed  the  others, 
who  were  now  just  awaking,  and  who  heard  the 
words  with  a  dim,  dreamy  idea  of  their  meaning — 
'To  take  the  cable  ashore?' 

"  'Yes/  said  Mr.  Field,  'and  we  want  you  at  once.' 

"They  were -now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  direct- 
ing Mr.  Field  to  the  bedrooms  of  the  other  sleepers 
— for  there  were  four  or  five  others  in  the  house— 
they  prepared  themselves  with  all  haste  to  assist  in 
landing  the  cable.  But  the  other  inmates  were  al- 
ready awake,  and  when  Mr.  Field  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  corridor  which  divides  the  sleeping 
apartments  on  each  side  of  the  house,  he  found  them 
awaiting  him  in  the  lightest  description  of  summer 
clothing.  As  they  had  neither  pants,  vests,  coats, 
shoes  nor  stockings  on,  the  curious  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  in  what  they  were  dressed. 
They  were  as  amazed  at  seeing  Mr.  Field  as  if  he 
were  an  apparition ;  and  when  they  recovered  them- 
selves sufficiently  to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  a 
strange  visitation,  they  were  thrown  into  another 
state  of  wonderment  by  what  he  related.  When 
they  learned  all,  they  dressed,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  work  before  them." 

The  success  of  this  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  was  heralded  with  the  most  extravagant  joy  on 
«3oicing»  both  continents.   National  rejoicing's,  illuminations, 

on  success-  «  . 

li'cKS?*  popular  meetings  were  held  and  congratula- 
tory cablegrams  exchanged  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  first  message  sent  was  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  second  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    Public  excitement  grew  stronger 
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and  stronger,  and  nothing  could  be  said  in  too  great 
praise  for  Field  and  his  associates.  Now  that  the 
great  work  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
many  claimants  arose  for  credit  for  the  final  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  stock  of  the  company  nat- 
urally rose  in  value  and  the  future  seemed  painted 
with  the  brightest  promises,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out any  warning,  the  cable  utterly  failed  on  the  very  complete 
day  when  a  great  celebration  of  rejoicing  had  been  (S  clbfc. 
held  in  New  York  City.  During  the  time  of  its 
operation,  some  730  messages  of  about  10,000  words 
were  successfully  transmitted.  The  total  cost  of  this 
cable  reached  the  sum  of  rather  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  dollars. 

There  was  naturally  a  great  revulsion  of  popu- 
lar feeling  at  this  total  failure  of  the  cable  after  Revulsion 
only  a  few  weeks'  operation.  Doubts  were  openly  tlSS^ 
expressed  as  to  whether  there  ever  had  been  any 
messages  received,  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  the 
entire  matter  was  a  discreditable  effort  to  permit  the 
directors  and  other  stockholders  to  unload  their 
shares  on  the  public. 

This  untimely  failure  of  the  cable  of  1858  was 
naturally  followed  by  many  years  of  apparent  in- 
activity. Fortunately*  however,  during  this  time 
much  thought  was  naturally  given  to  the  subject  of 
ocean  telegraphy,  and  no  little  knowledge  was  gained  not  aban- ' 
from  the  expensive  experience  of  Mr.  Field  and  his  enterprise, 
associates.  There  was  at  least  one  man,  however, 
who  determined  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  if  it 
were  possible,  and  this  was  Mr.  Field.  He  made 
several  voyages  across  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  English  capital  for  the  renewal  of  the 
enterprise.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
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most  celebrated  electrical  engineers  in  the  country, 
to  report  on  the  entire  matter.  This  report  was 
made  in  1863,  and  was  extremely  favorable. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of  the 
work  that  was  accomplished.    It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  finally  a  new  cable,  containing  the  latest  im- 
Expedition  provements  that  could  be  suggested,  was  constructed 
withttie    and  safely  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Eatttrm.    on  July  1 5,  1865,  when  this  vessel  sailed  from  Eng- 
land toward  America,  paying  out  the  cable  as  she 
went.    When  some  84  miles  out,  a  fault  occurred. 
The  cable  was  successfully  drawn  aboard  the  vessel, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  small  piece  of  wire 
Anappar-  had  apparently  accidentally  caught  in  the  cable,  and 
Incidental  had  cut  through  its  coating  until  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  central  core.    This  was  repaired,  and  the 
vessel  again  proceeded  westward,  successfully  pay- 
ing out  its  cable,  until  mid-ocean  was  reached,  when 
another  failure  occurred.     Fortunately,  however, 
the  experience  of  the  past  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  the  ship  carrying  with  it  apparatus  that  would 
enable  it  to  lift  the  cable  even  from  great  depths, 
and  on  this  being  done,  it  was  discovered  that  an-  . 
other  similar  fault  had  occurred.   It  was  now  impos- 
Maiicious  sible  to  credit  this  to  accident.    Evidently  a  short 

mischief 

piece  of  wire  had  been  intentionally  driven  through 
the  cable  until  it  made  contact  with  the  core,  pos- 
sibly in  the  interest  of  some  villanous  stock-jobbing 
operation.  The  trouble,  however,  was  mended,  and 
the  great  ship  passed  on,  successfully  running  out 
its  cable  until  some  1,186  milesof  cable  had  been  paid 
out,  when  another  fault  occurred.  Here,  in  endeav- 
oring to  take  a  portion  of  the  sunken  cable  aboard, 
it  broke,  and  the  cable  sunk  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  efforts  were 
immediately  made  to  grapple  for  the  cable,  which 
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was  several  times  caught,  and  once  even  raised  in 
sight  above  the  water,  when  it  fell,  was  again  lost, 
and  this  time  finally,  since  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  further  efforts  on  account  of  want  of  sound- 
ing-line. Again,  then,  the  great  enterprise  had  pa,iure 
failed.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  the  cable  alone,  expedition, 
in  cash  and  the  shares  of  the  company,  reached  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000. 

Again  the  intelligent  pluck  of  the  promoters  of 
this  great  enterprise  manifested  itself  by  determin- The  suc- 
ing  to  lay  a  new  cable  and  pick  up  the  lost  cable  JSfSinoV 
and  extend  it  to  America.     Expeditions  for  this  SeGrnt 
purpose  left  England  in  1866,  with  the  new  cable Eastern' 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  Great  Eastern.  This 
time  the  cable  was  successfully  laid,  and  placed  in 
actual  commercial  work.    Subsequently,  the  cable 
of  1865  was  recovered  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  Recovery 
successfully  spliced  to  a  new  length,  and  safely  car-of!a65.c 
ried  to  America,  thus  making  two  cables  across  the 
ocean.    The  speed  of  transmission  over  these  cables 
was,  at  the  beginning,  eight  words  per  minute,  but 
was  subsequently  increased  to  fifteen  words  per  min- 
ute. 

In  this  way  the  great  enterprise  was  completed, 
but  not  until  after  repeated  failures,  and  at  a  total 
cost  that  has  been  estimated  as  being  equal  to  at 
least  $12,000,000. 


It  will  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
the  following  data  concerning  the  cable  of  1865, 
which  was  recovered  in  mid-ocean,  and  finally  suc-X^1 
cessfully  laid.  The  cross-section  of  the  deep-sea 
part  and  the  shore-end  are  represented  respectively 
at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Fig.  155.  The  core 
consisted  of  seven  copper  wires,  six  of  which  were 
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placed  around  the  central  wire  in  the  manner  shown. 
This  copper  wire  had  a  conducting  power  equal  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  conducting  power  of  pure  cop- 
SSSfuc-'  Per»  which  was  considered  high  in  those  days,  but 
Atiamic    which  would  never  be  permitted  to  pass  to-day. 
c^bie  of    ^he  central  wire  was  first  covered  with  an  especial 
insulating  compound,  known  as  Chatterton's  com- 
pound.   On  this  the  six  additional  wires  were  laid 
spirally,  and  another  layer  of  Chatterton's  compound 
applied,  when  a  coating  of  the  best  gutta-percha  was 
applied,  and  another  layer  of  Chatterton's  compound 


Fio.  155.— Deep  Sea  and  Shore  End  of  Atlantic  Cable  of  1865.  Note 
the  greater  size  of  the  shore  end  of  the  cable. 

was  placed  on  the  cable.  This  was  done  successively, 
until  some  four  coatings  of  gutta-percha  were  applied. 
At  this  step  in  its  manufacture,  the  cable  was  care- 
fully tested  for  electric  continuity,  after  being  im- 
mersed in  water  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  cable 
was  then  wrapped  in  jute,  which  had  been  dipped  in 
caoutchouc,  and  the  wrapping  surrounded  by  ten 
wires  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  shore-end  of  the  cable  was  the  heaviest  ever 
constructed  at  that  time.  ( It  was  prepared  as  follows : 
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The  same  deep-sea  cable  was  wrapped  with  a  serv- 
ing of  yarn,  and  was  then  covered  with  twelve 
strands  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  each  consisting  of  S^™6" 
three  galvanized  wires  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  8  ww?* 
The  weight  of  this  part  of  the  cable  was  twenty of  ,865* 
tons  to  the  nautical  mile,  the  entire  cable  being  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    The  shore-end  was 
gradually  tapered  in  size  to  where  it  was  joined  on 
to  the  deep-sea  cable.  This  shore-end  cable  extended 
some  28  miles  off  the  coast  of  Valentia  Bay,  where 
it  reached  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  information  that  has  only  been  gained  by  the 
expensive  experience  of  the  layers  of  the  first  cable. 
It  sometimes  happens,  during  the  laying  of  a  cable, 
that  a  storm  arises  so  severe  that  there  would  be 
danger  for  the  vessel  to  continue  to  hold  the  cable. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  cable  is  cut,  and,  ex- 
treme care  being  taken  to  close  the  core  water-tight, 
the  cut  end  of  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  length  of  wire, 
to  which  a  form  of  anchor  called  a  mushroom  anchor  IS^1 
is  attached.  The  cable  is  then  lowered  from  the  ship  during 
and  secured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  156,  to  a  buoy.  The6torm' 
particular  form  of  anchor  called  the  mushroom  an- 
chor is  preferred  for  such  purposes,  since  it  will 
moor  the  end  of  the  cable  safely  without  fixing  itself 
so  firmly  among  the  rocks  as  to  require  too  great 
an  effort  in  order  to  loosen  it.  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  safe  to  do  so,  the  cable  is  again  taken 
up  into  the  ship,  carefully  spliced,  and  the  laying 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  shore-end  of  the  cable 

is  generally  laid  by  another  ship,  so  that,  when  the 

deep-sea  cable  reaches  this  part,  it  only  remains  to 

splice  the  two  cables  together. 

vol  111. — le 
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The  ship  that  is  intended  to  be  used  for  laying- 
?p™ia\     submarine  cables  is  now  especially  fitted  with  appa- 
o?cia,b?eeQt  ratus  required  in  its  work.   All  cable  ships  must  be 
8hip        furnished  with  tanks  intended  to  receive  the  cable, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  filled  with 


Fig.  156. — Temporary  Buoy  Mooring  of  Cable  with  Mushroom  Anchor. 

water  after  the  cable  is  stowed  away  within  them. 
These  tanks  are  securely  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  so  as  to  remain  firm  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  thus  avoid  danger  to  the  cable  from  chafing. 
Large  cable  or  telegraph  ships,  built  especially  for 
the  purpose,  can  readily  hold  an  entire  cable  capable 
of  spanning  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Such  ships  require 
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to  be  fitted  with  powerful  mechanical  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  cable  after  it  has  been 
laid,  in  order  to  repair  a  fault,  should  such  occur 
during  the  process  of  laying.  As  we  have  seen, 
even  in  the  early  times  when  the  Great  Eastern  was 
employed  for  these  purposes,  this  ship  had  means  for 
taking  up  a  portion  of  the  cable  when  a  fault  oc- 
curred. Cable  ships,  too,  are  now  provided  with 
well-designed  grappling  apparatus,  so  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  pick  up  a  cable  at  sea. 
But  in  addition  to  these  furnishings,  all  cable  ships 


tic  157. — Cable  Ship  at  Anchor. 


contain,  both  at  the  bow  and  stern,  large  sheaves    M  ^ 
or  grooved  wheels,  in  the  shell  of  a  block  or  pulley,  with  bow 
over  which  the  cable  runs  either  when  paid  out  or 
drawn  in.    A  cable  ship  provided  with  such  sheaves 
at  the  bow-end  is  seen  in  Fig.  157. 

The  number  of  submarine  cables  that  are  now  in 
use  in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. There  are  now  some  thirteen  submarine 
cables  crossing  the  Atlantic.  A  cable  chart  of  the 
world  is  shown  in  Fig.  158.  An  examination  of  this 
chart  will  show  that  there  are  numerous  submarine 
cables  skirting  the  shores  of  South  America,  Africa, 
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Australia,  and  parts  of  Asia;  that  cables  extend 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Pernambuco,  South 
America,  to  Europe,  by  the  way  of  some  of  the  isl- 
ands that  lie  northwest  of  Africa.  A  number  of 
cables  extend  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 

chart  of 

Seas,  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence  through the  wo" 
the  islands  of  the  East  Indies  to  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  and  to  New  Zealand.  A  cable  has 
been  laid  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  the 
Philippines. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


OPERATION   OF  SUBMARINE  CABLES 

"Upon  the  progress  of  submarine  telegraphy  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  commerce  and  in- 
dustrial progress  must  depend,  and  not  only  the  progress  of 
the  world  collectively,  but  the  relative  importance  and  united 
relationship  of  certain  parts  of  it  The  constant  extension 
and  duplication  of  the  cable  and  land  lines  themselves,  the 
fact  that  the  communications  have  been  effected  chiefly  by 
Englishmen  and  retained  for  the  most  part  in  British  and 
American  hands,  the  great  reduction  made  in  telegraph  tariffs, 
the  improvement  in  speed  and  volume  of  telegraphic  traffic 
may  be  continued  and  supplemented  by  others  in  the  near 
future.  But  how  and  by  whom  this  is  to  be  done,  especially 
whether  by  men  of  our  race  and  institutions  and  in  the  in- 
terests of,  or  at  least  not  to  the  detriment  of,  the  continued 
growth  of  harmony  and  union  of  the  English-speaking  world 
— all  this  depends  upon  the  enterprise  as  well  as  the  political 
wisdom  and  decision  of  purpose  of  the  present  generation."— 
Charles  Bright 

rr^HERE  is  a  popular  impression — which,  like 


many  other  popular  impressions,  is  errone- 


*  ous — that  in  so  great  a  conducting  wire  as 
a  submarine  cable  extending,  for  instance,  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  very  powerful  electric 
currents  must  be  employed  in  order  to  force  the  sig- 
nals through  the  conductor  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  we  will 
now  endeavor  to  explain.  When  one  terminal  of 
a  battery,  or  other  electric  source,  is  connected  with 
one  end  of  a  submarine  cable,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  battery  is  put  to  ground,  an  electric  current  will 
continue  to  flow  into  the  conductor  until  it  is  of  the 
same  electric  pressure  or  potential  as  that  of  the 
battery.  In  the  case  of  a  short  cable,  the  charge 
which  is  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  almost  imme- 
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diately  lost  or  dissipated  when  the  connection  with 
the  battery  is  broken.  In  the  case  of  a  long  cable, 
however,  such,  for  example,  as  that  extending  across 
the  Atlantic,  a  large  charge  accumulates  in  the 
conductor.  Consequently,  a  current  will  continue  to 
pour  out  of  the  cable  long  after  the  connection  be- 
tween the  battery  and  the  cable  is  broken.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  cable  acts  exactly  like  a  condenser,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  cable  extending  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  condenser  of  no  inconsiderable  size.  Since 
the  cable  lies  on  the  ground,  the  amount  of  its  charge 
will  be  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  cable,  if  a  powerful  battery  is  employed,  the 
value  of  the  charge  in  the  cable  will  be  great ;  and, 
since  no  signal  can  be  sent  into  the  cable  until  the  JSc*£, 
charge  it  has  received  is  dissipated,  the  speed  of  sig-  imln  « 
nailing  will  necessarily  be  exceedingly  small.  For  workim 
this  reason/  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  ex-  «bSs. 
tremely  small  currents,  since,  in  this  way,  the  time 
both  of  the  charge  and  of  the  discharge  is  consid- 
erably decreased.  Another  reason  for  employing 
a  small  current  arises  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  slight 
imperfection  exists  in  the  insulation  of  the  cable, 
the  use  of  a  strong  current  may  cause  this  leak  to 
increase,  and  thus  bring  about  the  final  failure  of 
the  cable. 


In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  when  a  current 
is  sent  into  the  line  from  the  Newfoundland  end, 
although  some  little  effect  is  immediately  produced 
at  the  end  in  Ireland,  yet  the  current  sent  into  the 
cable  at  Newfoundland  must  continue  its  charging 
action  on  the  great  Leyden  jar,  of  which  the  cable 
consists,  so  that  a  very  appreciable  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  current  strength  at  Ireland  is  sufficiently 
great  to  produce  any  decided  effect  even  in  the 
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delicate  receiving  instrument  employed  in  cable 
telegraphy.    Culley  has  found  as  a  result  of  actual 
tests  on  this  cable  that  it  requires  .2  of  a  second  for 
luTAdUx  a  current  sent  into  the  cable  at  Newfoundland  to 
i™lAiX*  sensibly  affect  the  receiving  instrument  at  Ireland ; 
tic  cabk.    that  a£ter  ^  Q£  a  secon(jt  the  current  has  only  at- 
tained 7  per  cent  of  its  maximum  strength ;  and  that 
it  is  not  until  some  3  seconds  that  it  has  gained  its 
full  strength  and  flows  uniformly.    Culley  thus  re- 
fers to  the  retarding  action  exerted  by  a  cable  and 
the  effect  produced  on  signals  as  follows : 

"The  action  of  a  current  in  a  long  cable  can  be 
shown  in  the  following  way,  if  a  looped  cable  of 
sufficient  length  or  an  artificial  cable  is  available. 
A  Morse  ink-writer  is  fitted  with  two  electro-mag- 
nets and  writing-disks  ;  one  is  placed  in  a  local  cir- 
cuit so  as  to  show  the  actual  duration  of  the  battery 
contact,  and  the  other  at  the  distant  end  of  the  cable 
to  show  the  signal  received.  The  first  will  produce 
the  upper  line  of  the  following  illustrations  [our 
Fig.  159],  the  second  the  middle  line: 

"(A)  The  instrument  will  not  commence  to 
retar/a-     mark  the  paper  until  the  current  has  attained  a 
submarine  certain  strength  dependent  on  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  instrument,  and  it  will  continue  to  mark  until 
the  current  has  fallen  below  that  strength. 

"(B)  When  the  cable  is  insulated  at  the  sending 
end  after  each  signal,  so  that  its  charge  can  escape 
at  the  receiving  end  only ;  if  dashes  are  sent  of  the 
length  shown  by  the  upper  of  the  two  lines  [our 
Fig-  159],  they  will  be  prolonged  by  the  escape  of 
the  charge  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  battery 
contact,  so  as  to  form  the  lower  continuous  line. 
The  line  begins  a  little  late  for  the  reason  given 
in  (A). 

"(C)  When  an  earth  contact  is  made  at  the 
sending  end  after  each  signal,  so  that  the  charge  can 
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escape  at  both  ends,  the  prolongation  is  less,  and  the 
received  mark  shorter.  The  three  dashes  will  then 
appear  in  the  middle  line  thus:  [our  Fig.  159]. 

"(D)  And  if  a  reverse  current  is  sent  after  each 
signal,  so  as  to  neutralize  a  portion  of  the  charge 
remaining  in  the  cable  by  electricity  of  the  opposite 
sign,  the  prolongation  is  still  less  (as  in  lowest  line), 
and  the  speed  of  signalling  is  still  further  increased, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  upper  dashes  may  be  sent  at 
shorter  intervals  than  before." 


Fig.  159. — Effect  of  Retardation  on  Recorded  Signals  Received 
over  Submarine  Cables. 

We  have  seen,  in  studying  the  destructive  effects 
of  electrolysis  in  the  case  of  street  railway  systems 
employing  a  ground  return,  that  it  is  at  the  points  JJ^yjJ^ 
where  the  electric  current  passes  into  the  ground  JJdS^JJJ 
from  a  metallic  conductor  that  such  conductor  isjjftj^^ 
corroded  electrolytically ;  and  that  there  will  be  no0*61*- 
electrolytic  corrosion  where  such  current  passes 
from  the  ground  into  the  conductor.   On  the  con- 
trary, at  such  points  there  is  actually  a  preservation 
of  the  conductor  from  corroding  agencies.  Now  the 
same  thing  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
submarine  telegraphy.    When  there  is  a  defect  in 
its  insulation,  the  cable  will  work  far  better  when 
a  positive  current  is  sent  through  it  than  it  will 
when  a  negative  current  is  sent  through  it,  yet  an 
action  occurs  that  will  slowly  but  surely  eat  its  way 
into  the  cable;  for,  as  it  will  be  seen,  when  a  positive 
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current  is  sent  through  the  cable  the  current  passes 
from  the  conductor  into  the  earth,  but  that,  when  a 
negative  current  is  sent,  the  current  passes  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  currents  employed  in  cable  telegraphy  are 
generally  too  feeble  to  permit  Morse  apparatus 
readily  to  be  employed.  It  has  been  found  prefer- 
able to  replace  the  Morse  apparatus  by  the  mirror 
galvanometer,  somewhat  similar  to  the  form  em- 
ployed by  Gauss  and  Weber.  Here  the  movements 
of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  are  caused  to 
deflect  a  small  beam  of  light  over  a  scale  marked  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  current  passing  through 
some  ^  galvanometer  coils  in  one  direction,  say  a  nega- 
reSiving  tive  curr«nt,  deflects  the  spot  of  light  to  the  left, 
apparatus,  while  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  a  posi- 
tive current,  deflects  it  to  the  right.  Using  the  same 
signals  as  are  employed  in  needle  instruments,  the 
dot  will  be  represented  by  a  movement  of  the  spot 
of  light  to  the  left,  that  is,  a  negative  current,  while 
a  dash  will  be  represented  by  the  movement  of  the 
needle  to  the  right,  or  a  positive  current.  The  cable 
operator  learns  to  read  these  movements  of  the 
needle  just  as  the  operator  with  the  Morse  instru- 
ments learns  to  recognize  the  dots  and  the  dashes  by 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  instruments. 

In  order  readily  to  obtain  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive currents  required  in  sending  the  characters 
through  a  cable,  a  form  of  cable  sending  key  is 
£gbke£nd"  necessary.  Such  a  key  consists  essentially  of  two 
finger  keys,  operated  by  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  hand.  Two  metal  pieces  connected  with  the 
ends  of  these  two  keys  are  connected  respectively 
to  the  end  of  the  cable  and  to  the  ground.  The 
sending  battery  has  its  positive  or  copper  pole  so 
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connected  with  metallic  pieces  that  when  one  key 
is  depressed  it  breaks  the  circuit  of  the  line  and 
connects  the  copper  end  of  the  battery  to  the  line, 
and  the  zinc  end  to  the  ground,  thus  sending  a  dot 
signal  into  the  line,  and  when  the  key  is  released  the 
line  is  grounded.  When  the  other  key  is  depressed, 
the  zinc  pole  is  similarly  connected  to  the  line  and 
the  copper  pole  to  the  ground,  thus  sending  a  dash 
signal  into  the  line.  The  rate  of  signalling  by  an 
expert  operator  varies  ffom  20  to  30  words  per 
minute. 

In  a  receiving  apparatus  in  general  use  on  many 
lines  of  submarine  cables  the  combined  weight  of 
the  mirror  and  the  magnet  is  only  from  one-half 
to  three  grains.  By  the  use  of  a  short  suspension 
and  a  strong  directing  magnet,  the  movements  of 
the  needle  are  nearly  dead  beat,  the  needle  coming 
quickly  to  rest  after  being  deflected  by  the  current. 
A  condenser  is  placed  between  the  cable  and  thejg1^/ 
receiving  instrument.  The  use  of  this  condenser  isjjjJjjHL 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  disturbances  of  the 
receiving  instrument  from  the  earth  currents.  Some 
idea  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  receiving  in- 
strument may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a  voltaic 
cell,  consisting  of  a  single  empty  shell  of  a  percus- 
sion cap,  filled  with  some  electrolytic  liquid,  in 
which  a  small  zinc  rod  is  immersed,  will  furnish 
current  of  sufficient  strength  to  send  a  message 
across  the  Atlantic.  Generally,  however,  much 
stronger  currents  than  these  are  employed,  since, 
within  certain  limits,  the  signals  pass  with  greater 
certainty  when  somewhat  stronger  currents  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  connections  of  the  various  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  cable  signalling  are  represented  in  Fig.  160, 
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arranged  for  signalling  between  Newfoundland  and 
Valentia  Bay,  Ireland.    A  condenser  at  C  is  placed 
between  the  cable  and  the  receiving  instrument  at 
Ireland.   In  this  particular  case,  the  condenser  con- 
sists of  some  40,000  square  feet  of  condensing  sur- 
face.   Either  the  transmitting  key  T,  or  the  re- 
So£"2f*ap-  ceiver  or  galvanometer  G,  can  be  readily  connected 
SSSSSnT  with  the  cable  K  by  means  of  the  switch  e,r,t.  The 
Au™tiche  key  T  is  the  double-sending  key  before  described, 
connected  to  the  zinc  and  copper  ends  of  the  battery 
B,  so  that  a  sends  a  positive  and  b  a  negative  current 


into  the  line.  A  regulable  resistance,  W,  is  placed,  as 
shown,  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  earth. 
Suppose,  now,  that  Valentia  wishes  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Newfoundland.  The  switch  is  moved  so  as 
to  connect  t  and  e.  On  the  depression  of  the  key 
T,  positive  or  negative  impulses  are  sent  into  the 
condenser  at  C.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  it  is  the  key  a  which  is  depressed. 
Then  a  positive  charge  is  sent  into  one  set  of  plates 
of  the  condenser,  and  a  negative  charge  is  attracted 
and  condensed  on  the  other  set  of  plates,  that  are 
connected  through  the  cable  with  the  ground  at 
Newfoundland.    At  the  same  time  the  positive 
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charge  in  the  cable  is  driven  toward  the  Newfound- 
land end  of  the  line.  In  other  words,  the  depression 
of  the  positive  key  sends  a  positive  current  through 
the  cable  toward  Newfoundland.  This  charge,  pass- 
ing through  enters  the  receiving  instrument  or 
mirror  galvanometer  G',  and  sends  the  spot  of  light 
in  the  direction  produced  by  a  positive  charge.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  depression  of  the  other  key 
sends  a  charge  into  the  cable  that  causes  the  spot 
of  light  at  the  distant  end  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  this  manner,  the  necessary  characters 
are  transmitted  over  the  cable.  When  Newfound- 
land desires  to  transmit  a  message,  a  similarly  ar- 
ranged condenser  is  employed  at  that  station. 

It  requires  no  little  skill  to  be  able  to  read  the 
messages  received  by  the  mirror  galvanometer 
through  the  movements  of  the  spot  of  light  over  the 
scale.    The  time  required  to  rid  the  cable  of  its  Reading 
previous  charge  causes  the  movements  of  the  spotl^enb^' 
over  the  scale  to  take  place  in  an  irregular  manner,  ml™™ 
For  example,  to  send  the  letter  h,  which,  it  will  be  o^'iight 
remembered,  consists  of  four  dots  following  one££ie.lh' 
another  at  regular  intervals,  the  first  dot  will,  proba- 
bly, cause  a  decided  movement  of  the  spot  of  light 
to  take  place  almost  completely  across  the  scale ;  the 
impulse  required  for  the  second  dot  causes  it  to  move 
a  little  further ;  the  third  dot  moves  it  forward  a  still 
shorter  distance ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  dot, 
the  movement  may  be  scarcely  perceptible.  How- 
ever, long  experience  has  enabled  the  skilled  opera- 
tor to  detect  these  movements.   It  is  an  advantage, 
however,  to  be  able  to  leave  a  record  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  spot  of  light.   This  has  been  done  by 
means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  Lord  Kelvin, 
called  the  siphon  recbrder. 

Kelvin's  siphon  recorder  is  represented  in  Fig. 
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161.  Here  light  rectangular  coils  b,  b,  of  very  fine 
wire,  are  suspended  by  means  of  a  conducting  wire 
/,  between  the  poles,  N  and  S,  of  a  compound  steel 
5  magnet.  These  poles  are  strengthened  by  induction 
*•  on  a  stationary  soft  iron  core,  a.  The  cable  current 
is  sent  through  the  coils  b  b  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pension wire  f,  f.  The  movements  of  the  rectangu- 
lar coil  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  are  caused,  through 
the  action  of  a  thread,  k,  attached  to  b,  to  move  a 
delicate  glass  siphon,  n.  One  end  of  this  siphon  dips 
into  a  reservoir  of  ink,  m,  while  the  other  end  is 


brought  very  near,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  fillet  o,  o.  In  this  manner  there  are 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  fillet  sinuous  lines,  in 
which  the  dots  are  represented  by  upward  move- 
ments, and  the  dashes  by  downward  movements.  A 
record  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  is  rep- 
resented at  the  bottom  of  the  figure.  Since,  in  a 
long  cable,  the  current  that  passes  through  the  mag- 
net coils  is  very  feeble,  it  would  not  be  practicable 


Fic.  161. — Kelvin's  Sipbon  Recorder. 
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to  permit  the  end  of  the  siphon  to  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  paper,  since  the 
friction  would  be  sufficient  greatly  to  retard  its 
movements.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cause  the  ink 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  siphon,  both  ink  and  paper 
are  oppositely  electrified,  so  that  the  attraction  of 
the  opposite  charges  causes  the  ink  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  siphon  in  a  succession  of  minute  dots. 
During  damp  weather,  the  Kelvin  recorder  some- 
times fails  to  operate  from  the  dissipation  of  the 
electric  charges  on  the  paper  and  ink.  Cuttriss 
has  obviated  this  difficulty  by  the  construction  of 
a  siphon  recorder  in  which  the  siphon  is  maintained 
in  constant  vibration  by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 

It  not  infrequently  happens,  when  an  apparatus 
has  passed  through  the  experimental  stage  and  come 
into  actual  practice,  that  it  takes  on  a  shape  in 
which  it  would  probably  not  be  recognized  by  its  JfiSJJSf** 
first  inventor.    Take,  for  example,  the  form  which  wSstone 
the  Morse  telegraphic  recording  apparatus  and  the  f^g^J^. 
Wheatstone  needle  apparatus  finally  assumed  in  ac-  mstrument» 
tual  practice.    Prescott  refers  to  this  matter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  in  the  progress  of 
telegraphic  improvement,  Morse's  telegraph,  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  which  originally  was  con- 
sidered to  be  its  capacity  for  recording  communica- 
tions, should  have  been  modified  in  practice  into  an 
acoustic  semaphore,  while  Cooke's  telegraph,  origi- 
nally a  semaphore,  should  at  length  have  been  also 
modified  into  a  recording  instrument,  in  the  form 
which  we  have  just  described." 

Nearly  all  long  cables  have  been  duplexed,  so  asThedu 
to  increase  the  number  of  messages  that  can  bey^"^ 
transmitted.    There  is  practically  no  difference  be- 
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tween  duplexing  cable  systems,  and  duplexing  long 
land  lines,  only,  owing  to  the  greater  sensitiveness 
of  the  receiving  instruments,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  necessary  balance  of  the  line. 

Although  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  employed  in 
cable  telegraphy,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art.  Concerning 
diplexing,  quadruplexing,  and  automatic  repetition 
of  cable  messages,  Houston  and  Kennelly,  in  their 
book  on  "The  Electric  Telegraph,"  speak  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  are  no  means  yet  known  for  either  diplex- 
ing or  quadruplexing  a  long  submarine  cable.  In 
the  same  way,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  for 
automatically  repeating  a  message  from  one  long 
submarine  cable  to  another.  Short  cables  can,  of 
"Tk°S-  course,  be  operated  by  Morse  repeaters  in  the  usual 
dipiexEitr  way,  but  the  signals  on  a  long  cable  are  not  only 
ragkxjng  so  faint  that  the  receiving  mechanism  has  not  the 
rioe  power  to  make  repeating  contacts  with  sufficient 
firmness,  but  the  distortion  of  the  signals,  already 
alluded  to,  would  prevent  such  contacts  from  being 
properly  timed  and  spaced.  When  a  message  is  sent 
from  New  York  to  Bombay,  it  may  be  sent  first 
from  New  York  to  a  cable  station  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
then  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ireland;  from  Ireland  to 
London ;  from  London  to  Marseilles ;  from  Marseilles 
to  Malta;  from  Malta  to  Alexandria,  Egypt;  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez;  from  Suez  to  Aden,  and  from 
Aden  to  Bombay.  Consequently,  the  message  by 
this  route  would  have  to  be  repeated  eight  times 
before  its  final  reception  at  Bombay.  Taking  the 
total  distance  as  roughly  10,000  miles,  this  repre- 
sents an  average  of  about  1,100  miles  at  each  trans- 
mission.   There  are,  therefore,  in  this  .particular 
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transmission,  nine  places  where  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  an  error  or  errors  into  the  message. 

"It  was  formerly  the  invariable  practice  to  write 
down  a  message  as  it  was  received  at  each  inter- 
mediate station  and  retransmit  the  message  from 
this  written  record.  A  plan  has,  however,  been  gen- 
erally introduced  wherever  possible,  to  retransmit 
messages  from  the  recorder  slip  without  first  writ- 
ing them  out.  Consequently,  the  repeating  of  a 
message  in  such  a  case  is  performed  through  the 
agency  of  the  operator,  instead  of  by  automatic 
mechanism.  In  other  words,  the  message  is  re- 
ceived, say  at  Aden  from  Suez,  on  the  recorder  slip, 
and  is  retransmitted  by  the  operator  on  the  next 
circuit,  or  to  Bombay,  as  fast  as  it  is  received  at 
Aden.  At  the  end  of  the  message,  the  operator  at 
Aden  reverses  the  connections  between  the  sending 
and  receiving  cables,  so  that  he  is  now  able  to  act 
as  a  manual  repeater  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  Bombay  to  Suez." 

The  extensive  use  of  the  submarine  cable  has  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
world.     Charles  Bright  speaks  of  this  influence  Bright  on 
as  follows:  SEJff- 

"The  great  revolution  which  submarine  teleg-  telegraphy, 
raphy  has  effected  in  the  world's  progress  may  be 
regarded  from  two  great  standpoints — the  politi- 
cal and  commercial.  Let  us  begin  with  the  former. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  accelerated  even  more  perhaps 
than  the  improvement  in  locomotion  by  land  and 
sea  what  may  be  called  the  practical  shrinkage  of 
the  globe.  The  nations  and  people  of  the  globe, 
being  in  continual  contact  with  each  other  through 
the  telegraph  and  its  powerful  ally,  the  press, 
know  one  another  and  understand  one  another's 
actions  and  thoughts  and  national  aspirations  in- 
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finitely  better  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  The 
effect  of  the  better  knowledge  and  insight  upon 
their  mutual  relations  may  not  always  be  in 
every  instance  a  happy  one,  .  .  .  but  if  the  whole 
world  gains,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  by  closer  con- 
tact and  by  the  lessons  which  one  nation  is  thereby 
induced  to  learn  from  another,  we  should  not  take 
to  heart  any  relative,  and  maybe  quite  temporary, 
decrease  of  ascendency  in  certain  departments  of 

our  national  activities  

"One  political  result  of  this  great  development  of 
the  world's  electric  wires  which  Englishmen  may 
safely  regard  with  unusual  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
is  the  much  closer  relation  which  has  thereby  been 
rendered  possible  between  the  mother  country  (the 
ffcctsof    United  Kingdom)  and  the  daughter  nations,  En- 
telegraphy,  English-modelled  as  to  their  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  main  British  and  Irish  stock, 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.     The  'little  England'  idea,  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  old  Manchester  school  of  econo- 
mists and  politicians  (who  would  gladly  have  seen 
all  our  young  and  vigorous  Anglo-Celtic  brood 
chased  as  young  birds  from  the  parent  nest  almost 
before  they  could  fly),  is  practically  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail.    In  its  place  we  hear  on  all  sides  .  .  . 
of  federations  or  customs  unions  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  self-governing  colonies 
and  India;  and  grander,  if  less  practicable,  thnn 
all  these,  we  hear  of  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  arbitration  tribunal  for  settling 
peacefully  all  future  differences  between  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  English-speaking  world.  .  .  . 
"Another  department  in  which  the  submarine 
Sc«smo{ic  cables  have  produced  a  notable  political  effect  is 
Jraphy- tne  diplomatic.    If  the  peoples  have  been  brought 
more  in  touch  with  each  other,  so  have  the  rulers 
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and  statesmen.  An  entirely  new  and  materially 
improved  method  of  conducting  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  one  country  and  another  has  come 
into  use  with  the  telegraphic  wire  and  the  cable. 
The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  one  govern- 
ment is  now  enabled  to  know  the  mind,  at  least 
the  professed  mind,  of  another  has  often  been  the 
means  of  averting  diplomatic  ruptures  and  conse- 
quent wars  during  the  last  few  decades.  .  .  . 

"Let  us  now  turn  to  the  commercial  results  of 
this  great  development  of  submarine  telegraphy. 
These  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  discussing 
certain  improvements  in  prices  of  service  and  speed 
of  transmission,  and  altogether  the  subject  is  so 
vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  far-reaching  that  to 
attempt  a  detailed  or  systematic  account  of  it  with-  effects  of 
in  the  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present  would  be  telegraphy, 
but  presumptuous.  The  fact  is,  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting business*  between  merchants  and  financiers 
in  the  different  countries  have  been  completely 
revolutionized  by  the  telegraph  cable,  which  places 
the  business  man  in  touch  with  the  new  markets  of 
the  world.  This  is  so  patent  to  the  generation  of 
older  business  men  now  living  that  the  younger 
ones  only  need  reminding  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  took  a  London  or  Liverpool  merchant  six  months 
to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  cor- 
respondent at  Calcutta  and  complete  a  business 
transaction.  Nowadays,  by  means  of  the  telegraph, 
t^e  same  transaction  can  be  effected  within  six 
hours.  Another  result  of  the  change  and  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  wire  and  cable  is  the  partial 
elimination  of  middlemen  in  some  departments  of 
international  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

FACSIMILE    AND    TIME  TELEGRAPHY 

"What  is  writ,  is  writ." 
—Childe  Harold's  Pligrimoge,  Canto  IV,  Stanza  18s 

ACSIMILE  telegraphy,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates, is  a  method  whereby  facsimiles  or 
accurate  copies  of  charts,  diagrams,  pic- 
Definition,  tures  or  signatures  are  telegraphically  transmitted 
over  a  telegraph  line  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


F 


There  are  various  methods  by  means  of  which 
facsimile  telegraphy  can  be  accomplished.    One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Bakewell,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  in  1850,  invented  the  system .  represented 
facsimile    in  Fig.  162.    Here  two  similar  metallic  cylinders, 
telegraph.  ^  ^  pjace(j  at  fae  opposite  ends  of  a  telegraph  line, 

are  maintained  in  synchronous  rotation,  while  me- 
tallic arms  or  tracers,  r,  r,  are  moved  from  left  to 
right  over  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  this  way, 
there  is  traced  a  continuous  spiral  line  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder.  Batteries  at  B  and  B'  have  one 
pole  connected  with  the  metallic  tracer  and  the 
other  pole  connected  with  the  earth,  while  the  ends 
of  the  telegraph  wire  between  the  two  stations  are 
connected  with  the  metallic  cylinders. 

Suppose,  now,  that  at  the  transmitting  station  a 
operation  chart,  writing,  or  other  design  which  it  is  desired  to 
wcirske"    transmit,  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 
[ekgTaph  m  varnish  or  other  non-conducting  material  that 
will  readily  dry,  and  leave  a  hard  surface.  Sup- 
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pose,  moreover,  that  at  the  receiving  end  a  sheet 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  be  placed  over  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  chemical  Morse  recorder  already  described.  If, 
now,  the  two  cylinders  be  synchronously  rotated, 
whenever  the  tracer  at  the  transmitting  station 
moves  over  the  non-conducting  surface,  the  circuit 
will  be  broken.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  contact 
with  the  metallic  cylinder,  the  circuit  will  be  com- 
plete. It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  will  be 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  chemical  paper  at  the 


Fig  162. — Bakewell's  Facsimile  Telegraph. 


receiving  station  a  continuous  blue  line,  which  will 
be  broken  only  at  the  places  where  the  surface  of 
the  transmitting  cylinder  has  been  covered  with  the 
design  that  is  to  be  transmitted.  Consequently,  this 
design  will  be  recorded  on  the  chemical  paper  of  the 
receiving  instrument  in  white  uncolored  lines. 


The  Dennison  facsimile  telegraph,  represented  in 
Fig.  163,  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  operation,  only 
it  records  the  picture  in  colored  marks  on  a  white  SSnnison 
ground.  T  and  R  represent  respectively  the  trans-  [efegTaph. 
mitting  and  the  receiving  stations.  At  each  of  these 
stations  there  is  a  polarized  relay,  PR  and  PR',  em- 
ployed to  maintain  a  constant  to-and-fro  vibration 
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of  long  metallic  arms,  a,  a',  attached  to  their  arma- 
tures. The  extent  of  these  vibrations  is  limited  by 
set  screws,  st  st  and  /,  /.  The  vibratory  move- 
ments are  obtained  by  the  generator  D,  which  pro- 
duces a  small  alternating  electric  current.  Since  the 
coils  of  both  relays,  PR  and  PR',  are  in  one  and  the 
same  circuit,  the  armatures  will  vibrate  in  unison 
or  synchronously. 

At  the  transmitting  station,  the  transmitter  F  has 
a  strip  of  tin-foil  on  which  the  characters  are  traced 
with  an  insulating  ink.   This  strip  is  caused  to  move 


Action 
of  the 
receiving 
instrument 
in  the  Den- 
nison  fac- 
simile 
telegraph. 


Fic.  163. — The  Dcnnison  Facsimile  Telegraph. 

(By  penniuioo  of  William  KUrer,  Jr.) 

with  a  uniform  motion  by  passing  between  two  cylin- 
ders that  are  driven  by  any  suitable  means.  At  the  re- 
ceiving station  there  is  a  fillet  of  chemically  prepared 
paper,  F,  that  is  also  caused  to  move  at  the  same  rate 
under  the  metallic  point  as  represented.  In  this 
system  two  separate  circuits  are  required  between 
the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  stations,  one  for 
the  transmission  and  the  reception  of  the  messages, 
and  the  other  for  maintaining  in  synchronous  vi- 
bration the  armatures  of  the  polarized  relays.  Both 
of  these  circuits  are  completed  through  the  ground. 
A  contact  needle  n  is  placed  on  the  arm  a  of  the 
transmitter,  as  shown,  similar  to  the  stylus  or  pen  at 
»'.   These  pens  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  tin-foil 
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and  the  paper  respectively  by  the  use  of  delicate 
springs.  A  battery  at  B  is,  tinder  normal  conditions, 
short-circuited  by  the  arm  a,  the  strip  of  tin-foil, 
the  needle,  and  the  resistance  r,  so  that  while  n  is 
in  contact  with  the  tin-foil,  no  current  passes  into 
the  line.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  transmitting 
needle,  n,  comes  in  contact  with  the  insulating  por- 
tions of  the  ink  on  the  tin-foil,  the  short  circuit  is 
broken,  so  that  a  current  passes  from  the  transmit- 
ting battery  over  the  line  and  causes  a  record  to  be 
made  on  the  surface  of  the  chemically  prepared 
paper.  It  is  evident  that,  under  these  conditions, 
the  arms  at  a  and  a'  being  caused  to  vibrate  in 
synchronism,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tin-foil 
strip  and  the  paper  fillet  are  moved  under  the  vi- 
brating arm,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  chemically  prepared  paper  at  the  receiving  . 
station  a  facsimile  of  the  chart  or  picture  that 
has  been  traced  on  the  tin-foil  in  non-conducting 
ink. 


Where  a  single  stylus  or  pen  is  employed  in  sys- 
tems of  facsimile  telegraphy,  the  record  is  neces- 
sarily slow.    For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the uJSo'f a 
rapidity  of  transmitting  and  receiving,  Bonelli  in-SiS". 
troduced  a  multiple  comb,  in  which  there  were  arecf™ng 
number  of  pens  or  styluses  at  each  station.  Thecomb 
two  stations  were  connected  by  as  many  separate 
conductors  or  conducting  wires  as  there  were  sepa- 
rate pens  or  styluses. 

Bonelli  styled  his  particular  form  of  facsimile 
telegraphy  a  typo- telegraph.    The  message  to  beBonc]I,.s 
transmitted  was  set  up  in  type  at  the  transmitting;^^ 
station  M,  arranged  in  a  single  line,  with  the  punc- t°er,^ph 
tuation  marks  and  spaces  introduced  just  as  in  ordi- 
nary printing,  or  as  rq>resented  in  Fig.  164.  A 
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comb  provided  with  five  metallic  teeth  was  caused 
to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  type  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  figure.  Each  of  the  teeth  was  con- 
nected with  a  separate  telegraph  line,  L  L,  which 
proceeded  to  the  receiving  station.  This  line  is  rep- 
resented as  broken  in  the  figure  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  a  great  length  between  the  two 
stations,  but  it  is  formed  of  five  continuous  lines. 
At  the  receiving  station  N,  the  line  wires  were  con- 
Bo2S!i5'  nected  with  five  metallic  styluses,  as  represented, 
iSmfnt.  resting  on  a  strip  of  chemically  prepared  paper.  As 
before,  the  line  of  type  and  the  chemical  paper  are 
maintained  in  a  uniform  rotation  under  the  pens  or 
styluses  by  clock-work  mechanism.    The  appara- 


Fic.  164. — Bonclli's  Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo-telegraph-  Note 
the  necessity,  in  this  form  of  facsimile  telegraph,  of  using  more  than  a 
•ingle  wire  between  the  two  stations. 


tus  employed  at  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
stations  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  current  is  sent 
over  the  line  only  during  the  time  that  the  trans- 
mitting pens  or  styluses  are  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ducting material  of  the  type,  so  that  the  transmitted 
message  is  received  in  printed  characters  on  the  fillet 
of  chemically  prepared  paper  at  the  receiving  station. 


Many  different  facsimile  telegraphs,  employing  a 
number  of  separate  conducting  wires,  have  been 
S^aSimUe  devised.    Although  such  systems  are  a  great  im- 
wifh  mSt9  provement  on  the  single-pen  system,  yet  the  expense 
duaora!1"   of  running  and  maintaining  a  number  of  separate 
telegraph  lines  or  circuits  has  prevented  their  ex- 
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tended  commercial  use.  But  entirely  aside  from  the 
expense,  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  arising  - 
from  the  interferences  in  the  strength  of  the  mo- 
mentary signals  sent  through  the  separate  wires,  by 
reason  of  the  induction  produced  by  the  neighboring 
wires  on  one  another. 

The  Delany  system  of  synchronous  multiplex 
telegraphy  readily  lends  itself  satisfactorily  in  over- 
coming both  of  these  difficulties.  It  is  easy  with  the 
Delany  system  to  establish  a  great  number  of  prac- 
tically separate  and  independent  line  conductors 
over  a  single  conducting  wire  connecting  the  two  52«n0f 
stations.  Moreover,  these  separate  wires  are  en-  feiegrajhy. 
tirely  free  from  inductive  disturbances.  But,  in 
addition  to  both  of  these  facts,  it  will  readily  be 
appreciated  that  in  any  system  of  facsimile  teleg- 
raphy, unless  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
apparatus  are  maintained  in  synchronism,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  would  be  impracticable.  Now, 
since  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
synchronism  between  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving apparatus  by  means  of  electric  impulses  au- 
tomatically sent  over  the  line  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  when  either  the  transmitting  or  the  receiving 
apparatus  falls  out  of  step,  such  a  system  especially 
lends  itself  to  facsimile  transmission. 

Mr.  Delany  has  applied  his  system  of  synchronous 
multiplex  telegraphy  to  the  system  of  facsimile  teleg- 
raphy represented  in  Fig.  165,  where  X  and  Y  are[£™£{" 
the  two  stations,  in  this  case  the  apparatus  being  J^Vm! 
arranged  for  transmitting-  from  X  to  Y.  A  and  B 
represent  the  tables  of  contacts,  each  being  provided 
with  84  insulated  contacts,  divided  into  six  series 
of  fourteen  each.  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
contact  in  each  series  is  represented  as  being  discon- 
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nected  in  the  figure,  these  contacts  being  reserved 
.  for  the  synchronous  correction  of  the  apparatus. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  contacts  of  the  six  groups  are 


numbered  from  I  to  14  consecutively,  and  that  all  the 
number  1  contacts  are  connected  together  and  to  a 
line  marked  1,  at  station  Y,  and  all  the  correspond- 
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ing  numbered  contacts  at  station  X  are  connected 
together  and  to  the  line  wire  connecting  the  two 
stations.  Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  number  2 
contacts  at  each  station  are  similarly  connected  to 
one  another,  and  to  a  line  marked  2,  and  so  on 
through  the  series,  the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth 
contacts  being  reserved  for  synchronism,  as  already 
explained.  Each  of  the  lines,  1,  2,  3,  4 — 12,  so  pro- 
vided, is  connected  to  an  insulated  finger  or  stylus,  f, 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  comb  which  moves  over  the 
surface  of  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  instru- 
ments at  C,  C. 

If,  now,  the  synchronously  moving  fingers  a  a 
move  over  the  contacts,  they  will  simultaneously  rest 
on  similar  contacts  at  either  end  of  the  line,  and  thus 
will  establish  practically  12  separate  and  independent 
lines  between  X  and  Y.    If  the  speed  of  rotation  of  mint  of 
the  trailing  fingers  be  three  times  per  second,  the  cir-  UndTnde- 
cuit  will  be  completed  over  each  of  the  12  lines  be- Oncs.cn 
tween  the  two  stations  18  times  a  second.    At  this 
rate  a  high  speed  of  transmission  is  possible.  Of 
course,  the  separate  styluses  at  /  /  are  insulated  from 
one  another,  and  the  plates  C,  C,  on  which  the  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  styluses  respectively  rest,  are 
maintained  in  synchronous  rotation. 

The  main  battery,  MB,  at  X,  has  one  pole  con- 
nected to  ground  and  the  other  to  the  metallic  plate, 
C,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion. The  message,  picture,  or  map  to  be  transmitted, 
in  this  case  ordinary  writing,  is  traced  on  the  surface 
of  C,  with  some  non-conducting  ink  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  is  received  on  a  sheet  of  chemically  pre- 
pared paper  at  the  receiving  station.  In  this  case, 
the  message  will  be  recorded  as  uncolored  portions 
on  an  otherwise  nearly  continuous  blue  ground. 
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Instead  of  producing  the  facsimile  transmission 
Modifica-  in  white  on  an  otherwise  colored  surface,  Mr.  De- 
apparatus,  lany  has  modified  the  apparatus  in  a  manner  similar 
to  some  other  apparatus  we  have  described,  whereby 
the  impression  is  positively  received,  that  is,  in  blue 
on  a  white  ground,  instead  of  in  white  on  a  blue 
ground. 

Besides  the  forms  of  facsimile  telegraphic  appara- 
tus described,  there  are  other  devices  whereby  writ- 
ten or  printed  characters  can  be  transmitted  over 

forms  of    telegraph  lines  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other. 

tc"graphy.  These  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  head 
of  facsimile  telegraphy,  although  they  operate  on 
entirely  different  principles.  We  allude  to  the  writ- 
ing telegraph  and  the  printing  telegraph. 

In  the  writing  telegraph,  two  separate  line  wires 
are  required  between  the  transmitting  and  the  re- 
ceiving stations.  A  correspondent  who  desires  to 
send  a  message  takes  up  a  pen  in  the  telegraph 
office  and  writes  the  message  on  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  thus  obtaining  a  record 
Thc  of  what  was  transmitted.  At  the  distant  end  of 
telegraph.  *ne  nne>  *ms  message  is  received  by  means  of  a  pen 
that  traces  on  another  sheet  of  paper  whatever  was 
written  at  the  transmitting  end.  So  correctly  are 
the  movements  of  the  transmitting  pen,  at  one  end 
of  the  line,  repeated  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line 
that  the  handwriting  is  so  accurately  reproduced 
as  to  be  readily  recognized  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  person  sending  the 
message.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  such  an  in- 
strument, for  a  person  to  telegraph  his  signature  to  a 
check  or  other  paper  requiring  a  personal  signature. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  electric  means  whereby 
this  is  accomplished.    Although  in  detail  of  con- 
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struction  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated,  yet 
the  principles  of  its  operation  are  readily  under- 
stood. Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  motions 
of  the  pen  at  the  transmitting  station  cause  a  series 
of  resistances  to  be  either  introduced  into  or  removed 
from  the  two  telegraph  wires  during  its  movements 
while  writing.  The  movements  of  such  pen  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  are,  through  the  means  of  a  lever,  operation 
caused  to  introduce  into  or  remove  such  resistances  «£mit- 
from  one  of  the  two  telegraph  lines  connecting  the 

receiver  of 

two  stations,  while  its  movements  in  an  up  and  iJfegrapt? 
down  direction,  in  a  similar  manner,  introduce  into 
or  remove  resistances  from  the  other  line.  The 
movements  of  the  pen  in  intermediate  directions  are 
represented  by  resistances  introduced  into  or  re- 
moved from  both  lines.  The  impulses  thus  trans- 
mitted over  the  two  lines  cause  the  pen  at  the  re- 
ceiving station  to  move  in  an  entirely  similar  man- 
ner over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  thus  to  write  on  it 
the  particular  characteristic  handwriting  of  the 
sender. 

The  transmitting  instrument  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1 66.  The  stylus  or  pen  there  represented  is 
connected,  by  means  of  a  metallic  rod  C,  with  a 
suitably,  arranged  series  of  contact  springs,  S,  S,  of 
steel,  placed  at  the  base  of  the  instrument  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  A  series  of  resistances,  R,  R, 
are  connected  with  the  lower  ends  of  these  contact 
springs.  B  B  are  two  contact  bars,  provided  with  £«ion  of 
platinum  contacts  that  are  placed  directly  opposite J^*^,. 
the  contact  springs.  The  rod  C,  that  is  connected 
with  the  stylus  at  its  upper  extremity,  rests  at  its 
lower  extremity  on  the  base  of  the  apparatus,  but  is 
provided  with  a  spring  lever  at  the  lower  end  which 
permits  its  free  movement.  A  pressure  block  at 
P,  fastened  to  the  stylus  rod,  is  so  adjusted  that 
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when  in  its  normal  position  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
first  spring.  As  the  transmitting  pen  is  moved  in 
writing  the  despatch,  the  contact  bar  varies  both 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  contacts,  thus 


Fig.  166. — The  Transmitter  of  the  Writing  Telegraph.  Note  the 
mechanical  connection  of  the  stylus  rod  with  the  two  sets  of  resistance 
contacts. 

introducing  into  or  removing  from  the  two  line 
wires  the  amount  of  resistances  necessary  to  send 
over  the  line  the  required  impulses. 

At  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  apparatus  is  em- 
ployed similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  167.  Here 
r\cefvin°g   two  electro-magnets  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
instrument.         ot|ier     f;he  recording  pen  or  stylus  is  sup- 
ported on  a  vertical  rod,  placed,  as  shown,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  double  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnets. As  the  varying  currents  sent  into  the  line 
by  the  movements  of  the  transmitting  pen  pass 
through  the  magnetizing  coils  of  the  two  electro- 
magnets, the  double  armature  is  caused  to  move  in 
directions  that  correspond  with  the  movements  of 
the  transmitting  pen.  Consequently,  there  will  be 
written  on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  the  receiving  station 
whatever  has  been  written  at  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion.   This  system  is  capable  of  accurately  reproduc- 


Fig.  167. — Receiver  of  the  Writing  Telegraph.  Note  the  two  receiving 
electro-magnets,  the  movements  of  whose  armatures  reproduce  the  move- 
ments of  the  pen. 

ing  writing  over  lines  many  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  movements  of  the  receiving  pen  are  continuous, 
so  that  the  i's  can  not  be  dotted  or  the  t's  crossed. 
Writing  telegraphs,  however,  have  been  produced  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  pen  so  as  to  complete 
the  writing  in  these  respects. 

In  the  printing  telegraph,  messages  are  sent  over 
a  telegraph  line  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  re-  Seraphs, 
ceived  on  a  paper  fillet  in  regular  printed  characters. 
In  some  cases,  such  instruments  are  arranged  so  as 
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to  print  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  typewritten  sheet.  Printing  tele- 
graphs in  the  form  of  stock  printers,  in  which  quota- 
tions of  the  sales  of  stocks  and  other  securities  are 
printed  on  a  fillet  of  paper,  are  in  very  general  use. 

The  general  principle  of  the  printing  telegraph  is 
exceedingly  simple.    Two  type  wheels,  W,  W,  Fig. 
JVrttfin   io^»  °^  *ne  S3Lme  s^ze»  are  maintained  in  synchronous 
tikgraphg  rotation  by  any  suitable  means,  and  are  placed  at  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  ends  of  a  single  telegraph 
wire  connecting  the  two  stations.    Two  electro- 


Fig.   168.— General  Principle  of  the  Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph. 

(By  pertnlaslon  ol  Wtlliun  M»ver,  Jr.) 


magnets,  M,  M',  have  their  armatures  connected  to 
levers,  L,  L',  so  placed  that  the  free  terminals  of 
such  levers,  x,  x,  come  directly  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  wheel,  as  shown.  Suppose,  now,  the  two 
printing  wheels  being  synchronously  rotated,  and  the 
letter  a,  being  at  the  lowest  extremity  of  each  of  the 
two  wheels,  an  electric  impulse  be  sent  into  the  line 
by  the  depression  of  the  key,  K,  and  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rotation  of  the  two  wheels  be  momentarily 
stopped.  The  passage  of  the  electric  impulse  through 
the  coils  of  the  electro-magnets  moves  the  armatures, 
and  causes  the  ends  of  the  levers,  x,  x,  to  press  the 
fillets  of  paper  against  the  type  wheel,  so  that,  these 
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wheels  being  kept  inked,  there  will  be  printed  on  each 
of  the  paper  fillets  the  letter  a.  If,  now,  synchronism 
be  maintained,  then  at  any  moment  the  same  letter 
will  always  be  on  those  portions  of  the  two  type 
wheels  that  lie  nearest  to  the  paper  fillets.  If,  there- 
fore, the  wheels  be  stopped  at  the  proper  time,  and 
the  paper  fillet  be  pressed  against  the  printing  wheels, 
it  is  evident  that  the  message  will  be  received  in 
printed  characters  on  the  fillet,  arrangements  being 
made  that  the  paper  fillet,  after  receiving  any  single 
letter,  may  be  automatically  advanced  into  a  position 
in  which  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  next  printed 
letter.  In  actual  practice,  of  course,  a  number  of 
printing  instruments  are  placed  on  the  same  line,  the 
same  printed  message  being  received  on  each. 

Though  simple  in  theory,  yet,  in  actual  practice, 
it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  exact 
synchronism  between  the  two  type  wheels  that  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  printing 
telegraph.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  unintelligible 
would  be  the  message  received  if  one  of  the'  wheels  General 

°  .  operation 

was  only  a  single  letter  or  character  either  back  or™thcsteP- 
ahead  of  the  other.    In  order  to  avoid  this,  various  printing 

'  telegraph. 

plans  have  been  proposed.  The  one  most  frequently 
adopted  places  the  control  of  the  type  wheels  at  the 
various  stations  under  the  influence  or  control  of  a 
sending  transmitter.  The  plan  most  generally 
adopted  for  this  purpose  employs  the  step-by-step 
movement  obtained  by  the  alternate  to-and-fro  move- 
ments of  the  armature  of  a  polarized  relay.  These 
movements  operate  an  escapement,  which  permits  an 
escape  wheel  to.  rotate  a  single  tooth  or  ste^>  for  each 
impulse.  If,  therefore,  the  type  wheel  be  provided 
with  36  separate  teeth  or  type  characters,  and  the 
transmitting  operator  desires  to  repeat  the  same  let- 
ter, it  will  be  necessary  that  he  send  into  the  line 
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wire  36  separate  impulses,  since  this  will  cause  the 
wheel  to  make  36  successive  steps,  and  thus  com- 
plete a  single  rotation ;  and  so  for  any  other  char- 
acter. In  some  forms  of  printing  instruments,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  stock  ticker,  the  necessary  number 
of  separate  impulses  required  to  bring  a  type  wheel 
step-by-step  from  the  particular  character  at  which 
it  stands  to  the  next  character  that  is  to  be  printed 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  depression  of  a  number 
of  keys  corresponding  to  the  desired  letters. 


Fig.  169. — Callahan's  Stock  Ticker.    Note  the  separate  series  of  letten 
and  of  numerals  on  the  record  slip. 

In  some  forms  of  stock  tickers  there  are  two  sepa- 
rate type  wheels  placed  on  the  same  instrument.  On 
one  of  these  wheels  are  placed  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  on  the  other  the  numerals.  The  stock 
srtockhans  t,cker  represented  in  Fig.  169  was  invented  by  Calla- 
ticktr.  |ian  Here,  as  will  be  seen,  two  printing  wheels  or 
type  wheels  are  placed  side  by  side  above  a  paper 
fillet.  The  two  separate  wheels  are  moved  by  suit- 
able step-by-step  devices,  the  necessary  impulses  be- 
ing sent  into  the  line  by  means  of  specially  arranged 
circuit  makers  and  breakers.    When  the  proper  let- 
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ter  or  numeral  is  reached  at  the  distant  end  of  the 
line  the  printing  wheel  is  stopped,  and  the  paper 
fillet  is  pressed  against  its  surface. 

Generally  speaking,  electric  time  telegraphy  em- 
braces all  methods  by  which  time  is  telegraphically 
transmitted  over  a  line.  It  includes  means  whereby  SlJJVefeg- 
the  true  time  is  telegraphically  announced,  either  to raphy> 
an  entire  neighborhood,  or  to  a  limited  number  of 
people,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  a  single  and 
especially  accurate  timepiece,  whose  pendulum  opens 
and  closes  an  electric  contact  placed  in  a  conducting 
line,  is  made  to  contrbl  jthe  time  of  a  number  of  sep- 
arate watches  or  clockfe  by  means  of  electro-magnets 
placed  in  the  same  circuit. 

The  correct  time  may  be  telegraphically  announced 
to  an  entire  neighoorhood  by  the  dropping  of  a  time 
ball.  Such  balls  are  dropped  at  the  exact  moment 
of  noon  at  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Eieanc 
States.  By  observing  these  balls,  navigators  are tlme  ba'1' 
able  to  ascertain  whatever  error  may  exist  in  their 
chronometers.  A  form  of  such  a  time  ball  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1 70.  The  ball  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
some  tall  building,  and  is  dropped  at  the  exact  in- 
stant of  noon  by  means  of  an  electric  current  that  is 
automatically  sent  into  a  circuit  by  the  use  of  an  espe- 
cially exact  timepiece.  In  order  to  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  timepiece,  it  is  carefully  compared 
with  the  standard  clock  at  the  National  Observatory 
at  Washington. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  true  time  is  tele- 
graphically announced  to  various  railway  companies,  2S%TmTio 
watchmakers,  and  jewellers  by  means  of  certain  pre-  ^panics, 
arranged  signals,  controlled  by  a  standard  clock.  £„d  sl'^onii 
These  signals  consist  either  of  the  strokes  of  a  Morse 
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sounding  instrument,  or  the  taps  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic bell.  In  the  system  employed  in  New  York 
City  and  its  neighborhood,  a  standard  clock  trans- 
mits signals  into  a  telegraph  line  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  two  seconds,  omitting  one  each  minute  at 


Fig.  170. — Electric  Time  Ball  for  Telegraphically  Announcing  Correct 
Time  to  an  Entire  Neighborhood. 


the  58th  second ;  while  again,  at  20  seconds  before  the 
commencement  of  every  five-minute  period,  the  sig- 
nals again  cease. 

In  another  system  of  time  telegraphy,  a  number 
of  separate  clocks  are  corrected  or  brought  into  time 
S3t2|  with  an  especially  accurate  standard  clock,  by  means 
of  correcting  electric  impulses  sent  over  a  line  wire. 
These  impulses  are  caused  to  synchronize  the  other 
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clocks  by  means  of  some  electro-mechanical  device, 
which  moves  the  minute  hand  either  backward  or 
forward  as  is  rendered  necessary,  these  movements 
being  determined  by  the  character  of  the  impulse. 

Another  form  of  time  telegraphy  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  standard  master  clock  for  sending  into  a  line 


wire  a  number  of  separate  electric  impulses  by  the 
to-and-fro  movements  of  its  pendulum.  Various  secondary 
methods  are  employed  for  establishing  these  contacts. 
In  the  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  171,  as  the 
pendulum  of  the  standard  or  master  clock  moves  to- 
and-fro,  it  makes  and  breaks  contact,  at  S  and  S', 


Fig.  171.— Controlling  or  Master  Clock. 
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with  a  split  battery,  n,  p,  and  in  this  way  sends  posi- 
tive and  negative  impulses  into  the  line.  Another 
system,  and  one  less  apt  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
standard  clock,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  surface  of 
mercury  for  such  contacts. 


Fig.  172. — Secondary  Clock. 


Note  the  mechanism  of  the  step-by-step 
movements. 


Mechanism 
of  second- 
ary clocki. 


There  is  employed,  in  connection  with  the  master 
clock,  a  number  of  secondary  clocks.  These  are  of 
quite  simple  construction,  being,  in  fact,  only  clock 
dials,  containing  step-by-step  movements,  by  means 
of  which  the  minute  and  second  hands  are  moved 
over  the  dial.  Such  a  secondary  clock  movement  is 
represented  in  Fig.  172. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

INDUCTION  AND  RAILROAD  TELEGRAPHY 

"I'll  specie  in  a  monstrous  little  voice." 

—A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Act  I,  Scene  I 

IT  was  known,  long  before  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  speaking  telephone,  that,  when  the 
rapidly  interrupted  currents  employed  in  sys- 
tems of  Morse  telegraphy  were  transmitted  through 
any  of  the  overhead  conducting  lines  or  wires  on  the  %*™T*lo( 
pole  lines,  there  were  set  up  by  induction  similar  cur-  JSJKSb!* 
rents  in  all  the  neighboring  wires.  In  this  manner  fe",^sh™c 
the  inductive  disturbance  known  as  telegraphic  cross- " 
talk  originated.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  speaking  telephone,  with  its 
marvellously  sensitive  receiver,  that  it  was  known 
how  great  was  the  distance  at  which  such  inductive 
disturbances  could  produce  intelligible  signals  when 
so  delicate  a  receiver  was  employed  for  their  recep- 
tion. If  a  Bell  telephone  receiver  be  introduced  into 
the  circuit  of  any  of  the  many  wires  on  a  pole  line, 
through  which  no  direct  currents  are  passing,  the 
effects  of  the  disturbances  produced  by  neighboring 
active  wires  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  marked. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  disturbing  wire 
be  situated  on  the  same  pole  line,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  such  inductive  disturbances  can  be  trans- 
mitted between  wires  several  miles  apart.  Experi- 
ments of  this  character  were  undertaken  by  William 
H.  Preece,  now  Sir  William  H.  Preece,  of  England, 
on  the  town  moor  at  Newcastle,  when  he  found  that 
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the  greatest  distance  at  which  he  could  conveniently 
separate  the  two  wires,  viz.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was 
by  no  means  at  the  limit  of  their  inductive  influ- 
ence. Later  the  same  gentleman  successfully  trans- 
mitted messages  inductively  between  Bristol  and 
Gloucester,  a  distance  of  some  4^  miles.  In  all 
experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
ducing wire  be  placed,  approximately,  parallel  to  the 
wire  on  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  an  inductive 
influence. 

In  the  early  experiments  on  the  distance  through 
which  an  inductive  influence  could  be  produced  by 
one  wire  on  another,  it  was  believed  that  evidence 
had  been  obtained  of  a  much  more  extended  area  of 
disturbance  than  that  just  mentioned.  For  example, 
in  some  experiments  that  were  conducted  during  the 
summer  of  1886,  it  was  thought  that  signalling  had 
been  successfully  carried  on  by  the  inductive  method 
across  a  distance  of  some  40  miles  lying  between  the 
main  telegraphic  lines  that  extend  along  the  eastern 
and  the  western  coasts  of  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  afterward  shown,  however,  that  this 
was  not  due  to  actual  induction  occurring  through 
this  distance  of  intervening  air,  but  had  taken  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  intricate  network  of  tele- 
graphs that  extended  in  various  directions  across  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  some  instances,  effects  as- 
cribed solely  to  induction  have  been  shown  to  be,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  dependent  also  on  conduc- 
tion through  the  ground.  It  is  now,  however,  gen- 
erally recognized  that  induction  through  the  air  can 
take  place  through  distances  of  several  miles,  and 
that  this  distance  could  probably  be  considerably  ex- 
tended under  special  circumstances. 

The  possibility  of  thus  transmitting  telegraphic 
messages  across  an  intervening  air  space  by  means 
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of  inductive  effects,  Has  been  practically  applied  in 
the  case  of  a  system  of  inductive  telegraphy  between 
two  moving  railroad  trains,  or  between  a  moving 
train  and  a  station  along  the  road  at  some  distance 
from  such  train.    There  are  several  different  ways  inductive 
in  which  this  can  be  done.    The  one  in  most  com-  JS^HSSj 
mon  use  is  that  represented  in  Fig.  173.   Here  com-  lra,ns" 
munication  is  readily  established  between  a  station 
connected  with  the  telegraph  wire,  W,  W,  and  a  car 
that  is  either  moving  rapidly  over  a  track  alongside 
the  telegraph  wire  or  is  standing  still  on  said  track. 
The  metallic  roof,  R,  R,  of  the  railroad  car,  insulated 
from  the  body  of  the  car  by  means  of  the  wooden 

S R     r  *S 

Fig.  173. — Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Railway  Trains. 

frame,  is  connected,  as  shown,  with  the  key  K,  the 
back-stop  of  which  is  connected  through  the  receiv- 
ing telephone,  T,  to  a  ground  at  G,  established  by 
means  of  the  contact  of  the  car  wheels  with  the 
tracks.  The  front  stop  of  the  key  is  connected  with 
the  secondary,  s,  of  an  induction  coil,  whose  primary, 
p,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  battery,  e. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  line  wire,  W,  W,  is  con- 
nected with  the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  placed 
at  one  of  the  stations  to  which  this  line  extends,  so 
that  a  rapidly  intermittent  current  is  sent  into  it. 
These  variations  will,  by  induction,  charge  the  circuit 
with  which  the  roof  is  connected  with  feeble  electric 
currents,  so  that  any  one  listening  in  the  telephone, 
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T,  will  be  able  to  clearly  distinguish  such  currents 
as  a  buzzing  sound,  of  a  pitch  dependent  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  interruptions  are  produced.  If,  now, 
at  the  sending  station,  instead  of  permitting  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  makes  and  breaks  to  enter  the  line 
from  the  induction  coil,  they  are  interrupted  by 
means  of  a  Morse  key,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send 
characters  corresponding  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  alphabet  into  the  line,  the  operator  listen- 
o/induedve  m&  a*  me  telephone  in  the  car  will  receive  the  mes- 
onlerl™w5y  sage  transmitted  in  the  form  of  buzzing  dots  and 
trains.  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  the  apparatus  in  the  car  be  provided  with  an  auto- 
matic make-and-break  introduced  into  its  primary 
circuit,  then  the  charges  produced  on  the  metallic 
roof,  R,  R,  of  the  car,  connected  with  its  secondary 
circuit,  will  induce  charges  in  the  line,  W,  W,  distin- 
guishable to  a  person  listening  at  the  telephone  in 
any  of  the  stations  along  the  line  as  a  continuous 
buzzing.  Moreover,  on  the  working  of  the  key,  K, 
in  the  car  so  as  to  send  Morse  characters  into  the 
circuit  of  the  induction  coil,  the  charges  so  produced 
on  the  roof  will  produce  inductive  disturbances  that 
will  enable  them  to  be  heard  as  buzzing  dots  and 
dashes  at  any  of  the  stations  along  the  line.  In  this 
manner,  actual  telegraphic  communication  has  been 
established  between  a  moving  train  and  stations 
along  the  line  for  a  distance  as  far  as  50  miles.  The 
why  reasons  that  such  a  system  of  inductive  telegraphy 
leiepVaJhy  has  not  been  more  generally  employed  on  moving 
generally  trains,  are  the  matter  of  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
empioye  ^itional  operators,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  nec- 
essary messages  can  be  sent  to  such  trains  more 
conveniently  by  handing  the  message  to  the  con- 
ductor when  the  car  passes  the  next  telegraph  sta- 
tion. It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  circum- 
stances may  readily  arise  in  which  it  might  be  very 
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important  to  stop  a  train  after  it  has  passed  a  station 
and  before  it  reaches  the  next  succeeding  station,  and 
that  such  stoppage  of  a  train  may  result  in  the  saving 
of  expense  far  greater  than  that  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  damages  resulting  from  a  serious  accident. 

All  important  railroads  are  now  provided  with 
some  system  for  securing  safety  from  collision  by 
dividing  the  road  into  a  number  of  blocks  or  sections 
of  a  given  length,  and  so  maintaining  telegraphic 
communication  between  such  blocks  as  will  prevent, 
under  certain  circumstances,  more  than  a  single  train 
or  engine  to  be  on  the  same  block  at  the  same  time.  Block 
There  are  two  distinct  block  systems;  viz.,  the  per- ?afiSdt° 
missive  and  the  absolute.  In  the  permissive  block 
system,  more  than  a  single  train  is  permitted  on  a 
block  under  certain  circumstances,  each  train  being 
then  notified  that  it  is  not  the  only  train  on  that 
block.  In  the  absolute  block  system,  only  a  single 
train  or  engine  is  permitted  to  be  on  the  same  block 
at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  notify  the  conductor  of  a  train  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  blocks,  some  system  of  sema- 
phoric  signals  is  employed.  The  semaphores  are 
operated  either  mechanically,  by  means  of  metallic 
wires  or  ropes  moved  by  levers  by  an  operator  in  sen** 
a  block  tower,  after  he  has  obtained  knowledge  of  s,ena,s- 
the  moving  trains  either  by  seeing  them  or  by  tele- 
graphic communication,  or  the  semaphores  may  be 
operated  automatically  by  the  train  through  the  ac- 
tion of  compressed  air  and  electric  currents. 

A  common  form  of  semaphoric  signal  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  174.  Here  the  semaphore  arm,  A,  B, 
consists  of  a  light,  movable  wooden  arm,  capable  of 
being  set  in  either  two  or  three  positions,  according 
to  whether  the  absolute  or  the  permissive  block  sys- 
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Sema- 

phoric 
signals  for 
"danger," 
"safety," 
and  " 
lion/ 


tern  is  employed.  When  the  semaphore  arm  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  or  that  in  which  it  makes  an 
angle  of  900  with  the  upright  pole  to  which  it  is 
attached,  it  occupies  what  is  known  as  a  "danger" 
position,  and  when  it  is  displayed  the  trains  may  not 
enter  the  block  it  governs.  When  the  semaphore 
arm  is  dropped  down  from  the  horizontal  position 
through  an  angle  of  75  °,  it  indicates  a  "safety"  po- 
sition, indicating  that  the  line  is  clear,  and  the  train 


Fig.  174- — Semaphoric  Signal  Employed  in  Block  System  on  Rail- 
roads. Note  the  positions  of  the  semaphore  arm  for  Danger,  Caution, 
and  Clear. 

may  safely  enter  the  block  it  governs.  In  the  per- 
missive system,  there  is  a  third  position;  viz.,  a  posi- 
tion intermediate  between  the  danger  and  the  safety 
positions.  In  this  position  the  semaphore  indicates 
"caution,"  and  permits  the  train  cautiously  to  enter 
the  block,  and  look  out  for  further  signals. 

Block  systems  may  be  either  non-automatic  or 
automatic.    In  the  former  case,  the  signals  are  oper- 
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atecl  by  an  observer  placed  in  a  signal  tower  at  the 
end  of  each  block.    In  the  latter  case,  they  are  oper- 
ated by  the  trains  as  they  pass  from  one  block  to 
another.    In  all  cases,  however,  some  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication  must  be  established  along  the 
line,  by  means  of  which  either  the  operator  in  charge 
of  the  signal  towers  may  receive  the  instructions  Sct^ty 
necessary  to  operate  the  semaphoric  signals,  or  the  [SIS  along 
trains  themselves  may  be  able  to  successively  make railroftd"' 
and  break  a  series  of  electric  contacts  placed  along- 
side the  road.    Generally,  even  in  automatic  block 
signals,  some  method  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  necessary  along  the  railroad. 

In  the  case  of  the  block  system  employed  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  Philadelphia  and 
Jersey  City,  three  separate  telegraphic  wires  are  re- 
quired for  the  following  purposes ;  viz.,  wires,  called 
train  wires,  employed  for  sending  train  orders  only 
(these  wires  connect  the  block  towers  with  the  gen- 
eral despatcher's  office  at  Jersey  City)  ;  a  block  wire, 
connecting  each  block  tower  with  the  next  tower  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  a  line  or  message  wire,  employed 
for  local  business  only. 

In  the  automatic  electric  block  system,  as  already 
indicated,  the  passage  of  the  train  into  a  block  sets 
the  danger  signal.  This  signal  is  continued  until  the 
train  leaves  that  block  and  enters  the  next  block, 
when  the  danger  signal  is  automatically  lowered,  and  £je«r?catlc 
either  the  safety  or  the  caution  signal  displayed,  ac-  ^cm. 
cording  to  whether  the  absolute  or  the  permissive 
block  system  is  employed.  In  one  form  of  auto- 
matic block  system,  the  downward  movement  of  the 
semaphore  arm  is  obtained  by  means  of  compressed 
air  acting  against  a  counter-weight,  the  air  pressure 
being  governed  by  means  of  electro-magnets. 
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Another  form  of  railroad  safety  appliance  that 
depends  for  its  operation  on  the  movements  of  the 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  is  the  automatic  sig- 
nal for  grade  crossings.  In  this  device,  a  gong  or 
bell  is  automatically  rung  at  the  railroad  crossing  as 
soon  as  an  approaching  train  crosses  a  certain  part 
of  the  track,  and  continues  sounding  until  after  such 
train  has  passed  the  crossing.  As  soon  as  the  train 
reaches  a  certain  part  of  the  track,  a  circuit  is  auto- 
Aromatic  matically  completed  through  the  coils  of  one  electn> 
signals  for  maenet,  that,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  com- 
fnrggecross"  pletes  the  circuit  of  another  electro-magnet,  that 
rings  the  gong  or  bell.  The  circuits  are  so  arranged 
that  the  armature  of  the  first  electro-magnet  remains 
attracted  until  the  train  has  passed  over  the  grade 
crossing.-  Consequently,  the  bell  continues  to  ring 
or  sound  until  this  time.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
train  has  passed  the  crossing,  the  armature  of  the 
first  electro-magnet  is  released  as  its  circuit  is  opened 
automatically  by  the  train,  and,  consequently,  the  bell 
ceases  sounding. 

In  some  railroads,  the  ordinary  bell-cord  signals 
have  been  replaced  by  electrically  operated  signals, 
depending  for  their  action  on  electro-magnetism, 
^natesliii  Such  systems  have  been  devised  both  on  the  open 
m  general  an(j  ci0secl-ci rcu i ted  plan.  There  are.  however,  many 
difficulties  in  maintaining  the  contacts,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  sounding  of  false  signals  by  accidental  con- 
tacts, so  that  the  old  system  of  the  bell-cord  signals 
is  still  in  very  general  use. 
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WIRELESS    OR    SPACE  TELEGRAPHY 


"Canst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto 
thee,  'Here  we  are'?"— Job.  xxxviii,  35 


between  two  stations  without  the  use  of  connect- 
ing wires  or  conductors.  Instead  of  having  the  two 
stations  between  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  nSeof 
telegraphic  communication,  joined  by  conducting ^spaS 
wires,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  transmitting teICKraph 
apparatus  at  one  station  and  receiving  apparatus 
at  the  other  station.  At  the  transmitting  station 
electro-magnetic  waves  are  produced  by  means  of 
disruptive  electric  discharges.  These  waves,  mov- 
ing outward  in  all  directions  through  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  come  in  some  part  of  their  path  in 
the  neighborhood  of  receiving  apparatus,  in  which 
they  produce  certain  effects  by  means  of  which  the 
message  is  recorded.  Such  telegraphy  is  called 
wireless  telegraphy,  because  communication  can  be 
established  between  two  stations  without  the  use 
of  connecting  wires.  It  is  also  called  space  teleg- 
raphy, because  the  impulses,  transmitted  from  one 
station,  pass  through  the  space  existing  between 
the  two  stations. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  art,  it  was  feared  that 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  prevent  a  system 


IRELESS  or  space  telegraphy,  as  the 
words  indicate,  is  a  system  of  telegraphy 
in  which  communication  is  established 
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of  long-distance  wireless  telegraphy  from  being 
practically  carried  out,  since  it  was  believed  that 
the  waves  were  propagated  outward  in  all  direc- 
m^ctic    tions,  and  that  the  earth  would  shade  that  por- 
pro^gaSd  tion  of  space  lying  between  it  and  a  distant  sta- 
dlr«!tions  tion,  say  one-quarter  or  half-way  around  the  earth's 
!£lce.gh    circumference.     From  some  recent  observations, 
however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  electro-mag- 
nectic  waves  are  not  propagated  outward  in  all  di- 
rections, but  are  confined  to  the  space  between  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  upper  limit  of  the  at- 
mosphere, at  a  distance  of  some  50  to  100  miles 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean.    If  this  is  true, 
then  the  curvature  of  the  earth  will  play  no  part  in 
the  phenomena. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  wireless 
or  space  telegraphy,  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
into  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  are  generally 
known  as  sympathetic  vibrations.  The  following 
simple  experiment  will  serve  to  show  very  well  the 
general  nature  of  such  vibrations.  Partly  raising 
the  larger  lid  of  a  piano,  place  one  foot  on  the 
s>mpa-  loud  pedal,  so  as  to  permit  all  the  strings  of  the 
'vibrations,  piano  freely  to  vibrate.  Placing  the  head  partly 
below  the  raised  lid,  sing,  in  a  loud  tone,  any  note 
into  the  piano.  Immediately  there  will  be  heard, 
as  it  were,  an  echo  or  repetition  of  the  note  that  was 
sung.  The  sound  waves  produced  by  the  note  sung 
into  the  piano  have  set  into  sympathetic  vibration 
such  strings  only  in  the  piano  as  are  capable  of 
reproducing  the  note  sung.  Now  sing  another  note 
into  the  piano,  and  immediately  the  strings  will  vi- 
brate so  as  to  give  back  this  particular  note  only. 
In  the  same  manner,  any  notes  that  are  uttered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  piano  will  be  emitted  by 
the  strings. 
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Another  and  even  simpler  experiment  illustrates 
the  same  principle.  Rub  the  edge  of  an  empty 
glass  goblet  gently  with  a  moistened  finger  until  it 
emits  a  clear  musical  note.  Placing  the  glass  in  an 
upright  position  on  a  wooden  table  or  other  elastic 
support,  sound  exactly  the  same  note  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  glass.  The  glass  will 
immediately  emit  the  same  note.  The  sound  waves 
have  set  up  in  the  glass  a  sympathetic  vibration  of 
exactly  the  same  frequency  as  their  own.  If  this 
same  note  be  sounded  by  a  cornet  in  the  neighbor-  fffl?*" 
hood  of  the  glass,  it  will  respond  in  a  much  louder  Sa^a" 
manner.  In  these  cases,  the  notes  emitted  by  thego  cl* 
piano  and  the  glass  are  produced  by  what  are  called 
sympathetic  vibrations.  Let  us  now  inquire  more 
particularly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sound 
waves  are  able  to  set  into  vibration  either  the  strings 
of  the  piano,  or  the  walls  or  the  glass  goblet,  as  well 
as  why  it  is  necessary,  in  the  latter  case,  to  sound  a 
particular  note  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumbler, 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  piano,  within  certain  limits 
a  response  will  be  given  when  any  note  is  sounded. 

As  is  well  known,  the  notes  produced  by  a  piano 
are  due  to  the  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  its  strings. 
As  the  struck  string  vibrates,  it  molds  the  surround- 
ing air  into  waves,  in  which  the  air  is  alternately 
condensed  and  rarefied.    These  sound  waves  speed  Cause  of 

•         I*     «•        .  •  r  ,  i  j  •  •  •  ,«  differences 

in  all  directions  from  the  sounding  string  with  a  in  the  pitch 
velocity  of  about  1,090  feet  per  second,  in  air  at  32 0  musical 
F.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  musical  note  depends  on 
the  number  of  times  that  the  body  producing  the 
sound  vibrates.  In  other  words,  it  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  sound  waves. 
Shrill  tones  are  produced  by  a  greater  numl>er  of  vi- 
brations per  second  than  grave  tones.  When  the 
sound  waves  reach  the  ear  of  an  observer,  they  set 
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certain  parts  of  the  ear  into  vibration,  the  pitch  of 
the  note  heard  depending  on  the  number  of  such 
vibrations. 

Now  each  string  of  a  piano  has  practically  only 
a  single  definite  rate  at  which  it  can  readily  be  set 
into  vibration.  Consequently,  each  string  produces 
a  note  of  a  particular  pitch.  When  a  strong  note  is 
sung  into  the  open  piano,  the  sound  waves  strike  all 
die  strings,  and  give  to  each  a  slight  push  or  for- 
ward movement.  The  amount  of  this  movement, 
however,  is  far  too  small  to  enable  the  string  to 
continue  its  to-and-fro  motions  and  produce  any 
appreciable  sound.  In  the  case,  however,  of  some 
particular  string  whose  time  of  vibration — that  is, 
the  time  it  would  require  to  make  a  complete  to-and- 
tddatheirto  fr°  motion — is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  time 
effects.  Qf  vibration  of  the  sound  uttered  into  the  piano, 
it  follows  that  just  as  the  string  has  completed  its 
downward  and  upward  motions,  and  is  again  ready 
to  move  downward,  it  will  receive  a  second  im- 
pulse from  the  sound  waves  in  the  same  direction, 
thus  adding  to  the  amount  of  motion  it  has  already 
acquired.  Moreover,  if  these  successive  impulses 
are  each  received  at  exactly  the  time  when  the  string 
has  completed  its  upward  movement  and  is  ready 
again  to  move  downward,  the  total  motion  set  up 
in  the  string  will  soon  be  sufficiently  great  to  cause 
it  to  emit  an  audible  musical  sound.  It  will  not  be 
so,  however,  with  any  of  the  other  strings,  unless, 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  strings  whose  rates  of  vi- 
bration are  in  equal  multiples  of  the  rates  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  sound  waves;  for,  although  all  such 
strings  will  receive  equally  powerful  impulses,  yet 
such  impulses  will  not  be  timed,  but  will  frequently 
act  to  move  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  it  has  already  been  moved,  and  would, 
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The  upper  picture  shows  an  electric  cooking  outfit— oven,  broilers,  etc 
The  oven  maybe  maintained  at*' high."  "  low,"  or  "  medium  "  heat.  The 
lower  picture  is  a  dishwashing  machine,  operated  by  an  electric  motor 
Iltc.—  VoL  ill. 
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therefore,  tend  to  take  from  rather  than  add  to  the 
amount  of  its  motion. 

As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  receiving  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  certain  types  of  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy depends  for  its  operation  on  sympathetic  vi- 
brations set  up  by  the  electro-magnetic  waves  that 
are  caused  to  travel  through  the  ether  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  transmitting  instrument.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  sympathetic  action  is  the  same, 
whether  the  vibratory  movements  in  the  ether  take 
place  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  or  whether  they  take  place  in  theenwrUbe 
air  at  the  rate  of  a  few  hundreds  of  vibrations  per  £iei^of 
second.  Sympathetic  vibrations  will  only  be  set  up  in  cation*.01" 
such  receiving  instruments  as  are  tuned  to  certain 
definite  rates  of  vibration.  Consequently,  although 
there  may  be  speeding  through  the  ether  surrounding 
the  earth  waves  produced  by  thousands  of  wireless 
telegraphic  transmitters,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  such 
waves  may  pass  by  any  receiver  which  is  not  tuned 
so  as  exactly  to  agree  or  be  in  sympathy  with  a  par- 
ticular transmitter,  just  as  if  such  waves  were  not 
present.  It  is  this  possibility  of  tuning  the  receiv- 
ing instruments  employed  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, so  that  they  will  respond  only  to  the  waves 
produced  by  some  particular  transmitter,  that  en- 
sures the  privacy  of  the  messages  sent  bv  wireless 
telegraphy. 

Since  it  is  the  universal  ether  that  conveys  the 
electro-magnetic  waves  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, it  is  not,  in  a  general  sense,  true  that  each  huK<:  ether 
pair  of  correspondents  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  for  all  wlre- 
and  separate  line,  pre-empted  in  the  ether.     On  'e 
the  contrary,  all  other  correspondents  who  are  send- 
ing or  receiving  messages  by  this  kind  of  telegraphy 
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are  connected  together  in  multiple  to  a  single  huge 
common  conductor,  i.e  with  the  ether  itself.  Into 
this  universal  medium  there  is  being  sent  from  every 
transmitting  instrument  that  is  employed  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  the  peculiar  waves  or  vibrations 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  use  of  each  set  of 
apparatus.  All  of  these  vibrations  impart  their  pe- 
culiar character  to  the  surrounding  ether,  so  that 
there  is  thus  set  up  in  the  ether  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  waves,  that  practically  affect  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  ether  over  very  extensive  regions. 
When  such  a  complex  wave  comes  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  wireless  telegraphic  receiver,  this  re- 
ceiver is  not  affected  unless  there  is  present  in  the 
complex  wave  the  peculiar  rate  of  vibration  to  which 
this  especial  receiver  is  tuned.  All  other  waves  pass 
by  it  as  if  it  had  no  existence. 

Of  course,  if,  by  some  mischance,  more  than  a 
single  set  of  correspondents  happen  to  have  selected 
the  same  rate  of  vibration  for  their  transmitting  in- 
of°ln,ier-Ity  strument,  then  both  sets  of  correspondents  will  re- 
wKss  ceive  indifferently  the  messages  that  are  only  in- 
tended for  one  of  them.  Consequently,  although 
it  is  unquestionably  a  great  convenience  to  be  able 
to  readily  convey  intelligence  between  any  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  being  obliged 
to  connect  such  points  by  conducting  wires,  yet  such 
convenience  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  the 
ether  between  such  points  is  at  the  same  time  open 
for  the  use  of  all  others  who  desire  to  employ  it. 
Unless  the  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments 
are  carefully  tuned  by  each  selecting  some  peculiar 
rate  of  vibration,  so  that  no  other  instruments  are 
likely  to  adopt  the  same  rate  of  vibration,  then  the 
messages  conveyed  by  wireless  telegraphy  are  open 
to  the  great  objection  of  being  possibly  read  by 
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others  than  those  for  whom  they  have  been  de- 
signed. It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  inquire 
at  some  length  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
vibrations  or  waves  that  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
the  ether  at  any  place. 

A  very  little  thought  will  show  that  such  vibra- 
tions are  of  an  extremely  varying  character.  The 
universal  ether  is  practically  never  at  rest,  but  is  con- 
tinually throbbing  with  vibrations  that  differ  mark-  Great 

.  P  .  variety 

edly  in  length;  for,  as  is  well  known,  this  ether  is  arrange 
the  medium  through  which  heat,  light,  and  all  other  vibrations, 
electro-magnetic  disturbances  are  propagated.  More- 
over, it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  are  sent  off  in  all  directions 
through  space  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  in- 
duction coil,  or  other  disruptive  discharge,  differ 
from  the  waves  that  transmit  light  and  heat  only  in 
their  wave  length.    The  following  varieties  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves  are,  therefore,  probably  always 
present  in  the  universal  ether;  viz.,  the  electro- 
magnetic waves  from  the  sun,  produced  by  an 
unusual  disturbance  in  its  magnetic  equilibrium. 
These  may  be  of  exceedingly  great  wave  lengths, 
possibly,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to  more  than 
one  million  of  miles  for  each  wave,  or  waves 
whose  numbers  of  vibration  would  possibly  be  about 
one  in  every  6}4  seconds;  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produced  by  the  lightning  flash  are  much 
shorter,  being  estimated  at  something  like  11,000 
miles  in  length,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  17  per  second.     Coming  to  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  produced  by  man,  according  to  A.  V.  Abbott,  vatying 
induction  coils  can  be  made  producing  waves  i8£*gtbS 
miles  in  length,  or  some  10,000  vibrations  per  sec-24J!5k 
ond.    The  waves  produced  by  a  pint  Leyden  jar  are  wave8, 
54  feet  long,  or  18,000,000  vibrations  per  second.  A 
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large  oscillator  may  produce  electro-magnetic  waves 
one  foot  in  length,  or  1,000,000,000  vibrations  per 
second ;  a  five-inch  oscillator  may  produce  waves  7 
inches  long,  or  1,720,000,000  vibrations  per  second, 
while  the  shortest  electrical  wave  is  estimated  at 
2y2  inches  in  length,  or  4,800,000,000  vibrations  per 
second. 

The  electro-magnetic  waves  that  transmit  the  ef- 
fect which  is  generally  recognized  as  heat  are  much 
shorter,  varying  from  20  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second  for  the  lowest  heat  sensation,  to  300  trillions 
of  vibrations  per  second  for  the  highest  heat  sensa- 
hrat  waves,  tion,  while  those  required  to  produce  light  are  still 
shorter,  varying  from  434  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second  for  red  light,  to  740  trillions  per  second  for 
violet  light,  while  the  radiations  beyond  the  violet 
are  produced  by  vibrations  reaching  the  enormous 
number  of  870  to  1,500  trillions  of  vibrations  per 
second. 


Electro 
magnetic 


Wide 

possible 
range  of 
electro- 
magnetic 
waves  in 
the  ether. 


The  existence,  therefore,  is  possible  in  the  uni- 
versal ether  of  waves  varying  from  i1/^  millions  of 
miles  in  length  to  the  Tir,irH.<ro  01  an  mcn  m  length, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  great  limit. 
There  is,  consequently,  an  extremely  wide  range  in 
which  possible  electro-magnetic  waves  can  be  set  up. 
Although  only  those  within  certain  comparatively 
limited  ranges  of  vibrations  can  be  employed  in  wire- 
less telegraphy,  yet  such  range  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
extremely  great.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  great 
number  of  different  receiving  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, all  of  which  shall  have  a  distinctive  and  pe- 
culiar electro-magnetic  tone.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  receiving  instruments 
to  be  employed  that  shall  be  entirely  independent  of 
one  another.   Let  us  now  look  more  closely  into  the 
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methods  actually  employed  in  wireless  or  space  teleg- 
raphy, at  the  same  time  briefly  tracing  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  important  branch  of  the  electric  art. 

Strictly  speaking,  wireless  or  space  telegraphy  was 
first  actually  carried  into  practice  in  the  case  of  the 
inductive  telegraphy  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  last  chapter.   Here  electric  currents  that  rapidly  inductive 

,  <  i  telegraphy 

alternate  or  change  their  direction  are  caused  to  a  specie 

**  ..  wireless 

flow  through  one  conductor  or  wire,  and  produce  by  or  space 

,  .      '    a     a."  '   11      •  telegraphy. 

electro-magnetic  induction  waves  in  neighboring 
conductors  or  wires.  Moreover,  such  a  system  of 
inductive  telegraphy  has  been  actually  employed,  al- 
though in  only  a  limited  manner,  on  some  of  the 


Fig.  175. — Hertzian  Oscillator  for  Producing  Electro-magnetic  Waves. 
Note  the  connection  of  the  secondary  terminals  with  the  brass  rods 
and  their  regulable  spark 


railroad  lines  in  the  United  States ;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  more  extensively  introduced  on  such  lines,  it 
has  not  been  by  reason  of  any  inherent  difficulties, 
but  apparently  only  on  the  score  of  imaginary  econ- 
omy. But,  leaving  such  systems  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy out  of  the  question,  and  using  these  words  only  J^JJ 
in  the  now  commonly  accepted  sense,  the  first  actual  Jy*f J£ph,e 
establishment  of  wireless  telegraphic  communication 
was  that  of  Prof.  A.  Popoff,  of  the  Cronstadt  Tor- 
pedo School,  who  presented,  in  April,  1895,  to  the 
Russian  Physical  Society,  the  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  represented  in  Figs.  175  and  176. 

The  transmitting  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  175 
consists  of  a  Hertzian  oscillator,  by  means  of  which 
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electro-magnetic  waves  are  produced.  The  oscilla- 
tor consists  of  an  induction  coil,  A,  the  secondary 
terminals  of  which  are  connected  to  a  pair  of  brass 
rods,  terminated  at  their  approached  ends  in  two 
highly  polished  knobs,  B,  adjustable  as  regards  the 
distance  between  them  at  B.  The  brass  rods  bear 
two  large  metallic  spheres,  C,  C,  that  slide  on  the 
rods  so  as  to  permit  the  distance  from  the  two  balls 
at  B  to  be  readily  varied.  When  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge takes  place  between  the  balls  at  B,  electro- 
magnetic waves  are  propagated  in  all  directions 


Fic.  176.— Popoff  Receiving  Apparatus  for  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

through  space.  If  such  disturbances  are  sent  into 
space  at  rates  corresponding  to  the  dots  and  dashes 
of  the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  and  the  trans- 
mitting instrument  is  tuned  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
ceiver, waves  will  affect  such  receiving  instrument  in 
a  manner  we  will  now  briefly  describe. 

The  receiving  instrument  of  Popoff  consists  of  a 
vertical  wire  or  exploring  rod,  Fig.  176,  that  is  con- 
nected to  the  earth  through  an  instrument  called  a 
coherer,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  voltaic  battery  and  an  ordinary  telegraphic 
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relay.  This  relay  was  caused  to  close  the  circuit  of 
another  and  larger  battery,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
in  whose  circuit  was  placed  an  electro-magnetic  bell, 
and  a  telegraphic  recorder.  The  coherer  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  partly  filled  with  metallic  filings.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  electric  resistance  of 
these  filings  is  so  great  that  the  battery  current  is 
not  completed  through  them.  When,  however,  an 
electro-magnetic  wave  of  a  definite  rate  falls  on  the 
coherer,  an  effect  is  produced  on  the  filings  which 
causes  them  to  cling  more  closely  together,  or  to  co-  of 
here,  so  that  their  electric  resistance  falls  from  anljjj^l! 
almost  infinitely  high  value  to  a  value  of  perhaps 
only  500  or  1,000  ohms.  Consequently,  the  current 
from  the  battery  flows  through  the  coherer,  and  the 
relay,  being  actuated,  closes  the  circuit  of  the  larger 
battery,  actuates  the  recorder,  and  leaves  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  impulse  so  received.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  electro-magnetic  bell  gives  the  co- 
herer tube  a  short,  quick  blow  or  tap,  and  thus  causes 
the  filings  to  decohere,  or  to  fall  apart,  thus  breaking 
the  circuit  of  the  coherer,  and,  consequently,  of  both 
batteries. 

Concerning  the  above  apparatus,  Popoff  said,  in 
December,  1895  :  "I  entertain  the  hope  that  when  my 
apparatus  is  perfected  it  will  be  applicable  to  the 
transmission  of  signals  to  a  distance  by  means  of 
rapid  electric  vibrations.' 


The  essential  parts  of  a  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
the  following;  viz.,  first,  the  transmitter  by  means  fS£o?[ 
of  which  electro-magnetic  waves  are  propagated  in  Jjjjj^ 
practically  all  directions ;  second,  of  the  coherer.  Let 
us  now  go,  at  some  little  detail,  into  the  history  of 
these  two  parts  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
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The  discovery  that  electro-magnetic  waves  are 
produced  by  disruptive  discharges  dates  back  as  far 
as  1838,  when  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  was  carrying  on 
"seiche*.  his  researches  in  mutual  and  self-induction.  At  this 
early  day,  Henry  pointed  out  his  belief  that  such  dis- 
charges were  oscillatory  in  character.  In  1886, 
Hertz  began  his  magnificent  series  of  researches  on 
electric  waves,  when  he  made  the  important  discov- 
ery that,  in  order  to  produce  electro-magnetic  dis- 
turbances in  insulated  spirals  or  coils  of  wire,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  the  discharges  .of  powerful  bat- 
teries, but  that  such  discharges  could  be  replaced  by 
the  discharges  of  Leyden  jars,  provided  the  Leyden- 
jar  discharge  was  made  to  take  place  through  a  small 
air  space.  Several  years  before  the  time  of  Hertz's 
experiment,  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  of  England,  was 
me'rns  of  conducting  the  series  of  experiments  to  which  we 
oifvf^°r  have  already  called  attention  concerning  the  manner 
Lodge  in  which  lightning-rods  act.  In  these  investigations, 
Lodge  nearly  anticipated  Hertz  concerning  the  act- 
ual existence  of  electro-magnetic  waves.  In  some 
of  his  experiments,  Lodge  placed  two  small  Leyden 
jars  about  two  yards  apart,  and  succeeded  in  charg- 
ing one  of  the  jars  by  the  discharge  of  the  other, 
although  there  was  no  connection  between  them 
whereby  charges  might  have  been  produced  conduc- 
tively.  In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  Lodge  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tune  the  two  jars.  This  he 
did  as  follows:  Selecting  two  jars  that  were  as 
nearly  alike  in  size,  general  character,  etc.,  as  possi- 
ble,  he  connected  the  jar  at  B  with  an  ordinary  elec- 
with  tuned  tro-static  induction  machine,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
Leyden  jars  provided  a  circuit  about  one  yard  in  diame- 

ter, connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the 
jar,  and  provided  with  a  short  air  gap  at  C,  where 
there  were  two  highly  polished  metallic  balls.  A 
second  jar,  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  two  yards 
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from  the  first,  was  provided  with  a  metallic  slider, 
D,  which  was  capable  of  adjustment  until  the  two 
jars  were  tuned,  the  fact  of  this  tuning  being  deter- 
mined by  moving  the  slider  until  the  discharge  be- 
tween the  balls  at  C  caused  a  discharge  to  take  place 
in  A,  at  E',  by  means  of  a  thin  strip  of  tin-foil  that 
had  been  placed  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  jar,  so  as 
to  bring  the  inner  coating  a  short  distance  from  the 
outer  coating.  Lodge  called  this  process  of  causing 
one  jar  to  have  its  dimensions  so  varied  as  to  make 
it  readily  influenced  by  the  other  jar,  syntonizing, 
or  tuning  the  jars. 


Fig.  177. — Lodge's  Syntonic  or  Tuned  Leyden  Jars. 

In  a  piano,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
a  string  produces  depends  on  the  force  with  which 
the  string  is  stretched,  as  well  as  on  its  size,  that  is, 
its  length  and  thickness,  and  on  its  density.    In  the 
case  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  number  of  vibrations  that " °aC[thyeof 
the  discharge  will  set  up  in  the  space  around  it  de-Ja{^JJ$ 
pends  on  the  capacity  of  the  circuit  connected  with  vA>SSoSi£ 
the  jar,  or  on  the  value  of  the  electric  charge  the  jar 
is  capable  of  holding.    This  capacity  corresponds  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  wire,  so  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  number  of  vibrations  the  discharge  pro- 
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duces  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  capacity  of  the 
jar.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  inertia  of  the  piano 
wire  corresponds  to  the  self-induction  of  the  electric 
circuit  connected  with  the  Leyden  jar.  Any  cause 
which  increases  either  the  capacity  or  the  self-in- 
duction will  decrease  the  rate  of  vibration  or  oscilla- 
tion, so  that,  if  the  size  of  the  Leyden  jar  be  in- 
creased, or  the  length  of  the  circuit  connected  with 
it  be  increased,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
will  be  decreased ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of 
the  waves  will  be  increased. 

In  the  case  of  a  piano  wire,  the  vibrations  will 
continue  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  provided 
the  wire  be  free  to  move,  but  will  rapidly  die  away 
if  the  wire  be  damped  by  the  pedal,  or  by  surround- 
ing the  wire  with  some  viscid  substance  like  oil. 
Now  the  oscillations  of  a  Leyden  jar  do  not  continue 
for  a  very  long  time,  but  rapidly  die  out.  They 
may,  however,  be  damped  still  further  by  introduc- 
ing a  resistance  into  the  circuit  of  the  discharge. 

Hertz's  oscillator  was  in  reality  a  Leyden  jar.  It 
differed,  however,  from  the  Leyden  jar  of  Lodge, 
in  that  it  was  of  such  a  design  as  permitted  a  far 
more  ready  transfer  of  electro-magnetic  energy  to 
the  surrounding  ether.    In  the  case  of  the  Hertz 
Resem-     oscillator,  by  varying  the  positions  of  the  spheres 
Hert?s°   C,  C,  on  the  brass  rods,  the  oscillator  could  be  tuned 
Lire's' to  into  sympathy  with  the  receiving  device  Hertz  em- 
jars.  en     ployed,  and  called  by  him  a  resonator.   This  resona- 
tor consisted  of  a  rectangular  or  circular  wire,  D, 
Fig.  175,  that  terminated  in  two  highly  polished 
balls,  placed  close  together.    It  can  be  shown  that, 
when  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar  are  placed 
near  together,  as  in  the  Lodge  syntonized  jars,  the 
waves  given  off  by  the  disruptive  discharge  will  have 


Oscilla- 
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a  much  larger  proportion  of  magnetic  energy  than 
electro-static  energy,  and  that,  when  the  coatings  are 
separated  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  as 
in  the  Hertz  oscillator,  the  two  varieties  of  energy 
are  more  nearly  equal,  this  being  the  condition  in 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  radiation  will  take 
place. 

Coming  now  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
receiving  apparatus,  viz.,  the  coherer,  we  find  that^ 
this  part  of  the  invention  was  one  in  which  quite  a  f^™^ 
number  of  different  investigators  had  a  part.    Pro-  coherer, 
fessor  Lodge  has  published  in  the  London  "Elec- 
trician," for  November  12,  1897,  an  excellent  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  discoveries  that  finally  led' up 
to  the  coherer.    We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  many 
of  the  facts  cited  in  this  article. 

According  to  Lodge,  the  first  observation  of  the 
fact  that  a  disruptive  discharge  is  able  to  produce  the 
coherence  of  finely  divided  matter  was  made  by  Gui- 
tard,  in  1850.  Guitard's  observation  was  the  fact  tojj^jjj1 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  Volume  I.,  that 
when  a  discharge  from  a  fine  metallic  point,  i.e.  a 
convective  discharge,  is  passed  through  dusty  or 
smoky  air,  a  rapid  clearing  of  the  air  results,  the  dust 
particles  being  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel.  This  clearing  arises  from  the  tendency 
of  the  dust  particles,  under  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge,  to  cohere  into  strings  or  flakes. 

In  1866,  S.  A.  Varley  described  a  form  of  light- 
ning arrester,  whose  operation  depends  on  the  de-VarIey 
crease  in  the  electric  resistance  of  a  heap  of  dust 1866 
particles  by  the  passage  of  a  discharge  through  them. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  Volume  I.,  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  1879,  of  the  marked  ^^.le'gh, 
change  produced  in  the  appearance  of  a  jet  of  water 
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by  the  approach  of  an  electrified  rod.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  drops,  instead  of  being  scattered, 
collect  together  in  larger  drops.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  finely  divided  particles  are  caused  to  cohere 
under  the  influence  of  electric  discharges. 

While  engaged  in  experiments  as  to  the  cause  of 
i  ~.     a  the  freedom  from  dust  of  air  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Lodge  and  ° 

ciark  on    heated  bodies,  Professor  Lodge,  in  connection  with 

dust  pne-  7  o  * 

nomeoa.  j  Clark,  rediscovered  the  electric  dust  phenom- 
ena of  Guitard,  and  showed  that  such  freedom  was 
due  to  a  molecular  bombardment  referred  to  by  us 
in  the  previous  volume  in  connection  with  the 
Crookes  radiometer. 

In  1889,  while  experimenting  in  connection  with 
a  modified  form  of  saw-toothed  lightning  arrester 
employed  for  protecting  telegraphic  instruments,  in 
which  the  approached  teeth  were  replaced  by  two 
metallic  balls,  Lodge  observed  that  when  these  balls 
were  placed  near  each  other,  the  simple  discharge  of 
a  spark  between  them  was  sufficient  to  bridge  the 
gap,  even  if  it  was  only  a  spark  produced  by  a  small 
Leyden  jar.  He  noticed,  moreover,  that  when  this 
gap  was  once  thus  bridged,  a  permanent  contact  was 
produced,  as  was  proved  by  placing  an  electric  bell 
and  a  small  voltaic  battery  in  the  circuit  of  the  con- 
tact. As  soon  as  the  spark  passed,  contact  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  bell  continued  to  ring  until  the  table 
on  which  it  was  placed  was  given  a  slight  jar  or  tap, 
so  as  to  mechanically  break  the  contact. 

In  1891,  Minchin,  while  experimenting  with  a  va- 
Minchin,    riety  of  photo-electric  cell  already  referred  to,  and 
,89K       called  an  impulsion  cell,  observed  that  one  of  these 
cells  was  automatically  connected  to  the  circuit  $f 
an  electrometer,  whenever  sparks  passed  across  a 
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spark  gap  of  a  Hertz  oscillator  working  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  Here,  again,  was  the  principle  of 
the  coherer,  and  Minchin  actually  succeeded  in  sig- 
nalling through  a  distance  of  a  few  yards  in  this 
manner.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
that  the  decrease  in  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium 
by  light,  i.e.  electro-magnetic  waves,  may  possibly  be 
a  phenomenon  allied  to  the  decrease  in  the  resistance 
of  the  coherer  on  the  falling  on  it  of  the  larger  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

Passing  over  some  experiments  made  by  Boltz- 
mann  with  a  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope,  whose 
leaves  were  placed  so  as  to  be  just  on  the  point  of 
discharging  across  a  small  air  gap,  and  which  was 
found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  Hertz  waves,  as  well  SSSw. 8 
as  some  modifications  of  this  experiment,  by  Lodge, 
who  employed  a  carbon  air  gap,  we  come  to  the 
very  important  researches  of  Branley,  who  produced 
the  particular  form*  of  coherer  that  is  employed  to- 
day in  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy.    As  soon  as 
Lodge  became  acquainted  with  Branley's  form  of 
coherer,  he  produced,  in  connection  with  Fitzgerald, 
a  coherer  consisting  of  an  ordinary  sewing  needle, 
resting  on  a  strip  of  aluminium  foil.   It  was  during  and  Ki- 
this  series  of  experiments  that  Lodge  made  the  micropSon. 
great  improvement  in  coherers  by  enclosing  thcSSST 
same  in  a*  vacuum  tube,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  working  of 
the  coherer  by  preventing  any  oxidation  that  might 
otherwise  occur. 

Having  now  briefly  examined  into  the  history  of 
the  art,  we  come  to  the  form  of  wireless  telegraphic  Marconi's 
apparatus  devised  by  Marconi,  shortly  after  the  SeSi.c 
announcement  by  Popoff  of  his  system  of  wireless  apparatu$- 
telegraphy.    Marconi  made  an  application  for  pro- 
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visional  protection  for  a  system  of  wireless  trans- 
mission in  June,  1896,  and  filed  the  completed  speci- 
fication for  the  same  on  March  2,  1897. 

Marconi's  early  apparatus  are  represented  in  Figs. 

178  and  179,  the  first  of  which  figures  shows  the 
En£dl£"  arrangement  of  the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  the 
Kt3ng,*na"  other  figure  that  of  the  receiving  apparatus.  A 
apparatus.  max\LG^  resemblance  will  be  observed  between  the 

apparatus  of  Popoff  and  Marconi,  though,  doubtless, 


w 


6d 

ad 


Fig.  178. — Long-distance  Marconi  Transmitter. 

the  latter  individual  was  ignorant  of  what  Popoff 
had  already  accomplished.  In  Marconi's  transmit- 
ting apparatus,  the  induction  coil,  c,  Fig.  178,  has  its 
secondary  terminal  connected  by  means  of  wires,  c*, 
c\  to  two  small  spheres,  d,  d,  between  which  the 
sparks  were  passed.  One  of  these  spheres  was  con- 
nected with  the  vertical  conductor,  W,  extending  up- 
ward for  some  distance  into  the  air,  while  the  other 
sphere  was  connected  to  the  ground  by  another  wire 
as  shown.  A  Morse  key,  b,  was  included  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  voltaic  battery,  a,  and  the  primary  of  the 
induction  coil,  c. 
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In  one  form  of  Marconi's  receiving  instruments, 
the  coherer  tube  is  shown  at  /,  /*,  Fig.  179.  This 
coherer  consists  of  two  pole  pieces  of  silver,  /*,  /*, 
placed  at  about  the  distance  of  1*5  of  an  inch  apart, 
the  gap  between  them  being"  then  partly  filled  by  a  Wirei«» 
mixture  of  filings  of  pure  nickel,  to  which  4  per  cent  SSKSf10 
of  silver  filings  had  been  added.    A  slight  trace  of  aPP*ralus- 
mercury  was  mixed  with  the  filings,  since  this  has 
been  found  to  greatly  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
instrument.  After  the  filings  are  introduced,  a  mod- 
erately high  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  tube,  which 


<3fD 

h 

Fic.  179. — Marconi  Receiving  Instrument  with  Vertical  Exploring  Wire 
and  Earth-connected  Conductor. 


is  then  hermetically  sealed.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Popoff  receiver,  the  coherer  is  placed  in  the  circuit 
of  a  single  voltaic  cell,  g,  and  a  very  sensitive  tele- 
graphic relay,  n.  The  contact  points  of  this  relay 
are  included  in  the  circuit  of  a  second  and  larger 
battery,  r,  in  whose  circuit  is  placed  the  telegraphic 
recording  apparatus,  h,  and  a  trembling  electro-mag- 
netic bell,  pp,  as  in  the  Popoff  apparatus.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  receiving  apparatus  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Popoff  system.  When,  by  the  action  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  is  de- 
creased, the  closing  of  the  circuit  of  the  cell,  g,  actu- 
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ates  the  relay.  This  closes  the  circuit  of  the  larger 
battery,  r,  when  two  things  happen;  viz.,  a  record 
of  the  impulse  received  is  made  on  the  recording 
apparatus,  and  at  the  same  time  the  coherer  is  gen- 
tly tapped  by  the  electro-magnetic  bell,  so  as  to  be 
caused  to  decohere,  and  thus  be  ready  for  the  next 
electro-magnetic  signal  that  might  affect  it. 

Although  the  Marconi  apparatus  was,  in  many 
respects,  quite  similar  to  that  of  Popoff,  yet  Marconi 
is  to  be  credited  with  a  large  part  of  the  advance  that 

to  Marconi  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

telegraphic3  Marconi  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  tall  vertical  wire  at  both  the  transmitting  and 
the  receiving  station,  whereas  Popoff  had  employed 
it  only  at  the  receiving  station.  Moreover,  Marconi 
introduced  other  improvements  into  the  new  art. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  179,  of  the  Marconi 
receiving  apparatus,  that  choking  coils,  k,  are 
placed  in  the  circuit  between  the  coherer  and  the  re- 
use of  lay,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  electro-magnetic 
wuiing  waves  to  pass  through  the  filings  of  the  coherer,  and 
not  to  expend  a  part  of  their  energy  in  passing 
through  the  other  or  alternative  circuit.  Choking 
coils  are  also  interposed  between  the  recording  in- 
strument and  the  receiver  terminals. 


In  order  to  prevent  electro-magnetic  waves  from 
passing  in  all  directions  through  space  around  a 
transmitter,  Marconi  employs  the  transmitter  de- 
Useofa    vised  by  Righi,  represented  in  Fig.  180.    Here  two 

Kiw?    lar^e  sPneres>  e>  e>  are  Placed  between  the  smaller 
rc  cctor'    spheres,  d,  d,  in  the  focal  line  of  a  parabolic  cylin- 
drical reflector.    When  such  a  reflector  is  employed 
as  a  receiver  in  order  to  determine  the  direction  from 
which  the  signals  are  being  received,  the  coherer  is 
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placed  in  its  focus,  and  the  vertical  wires,  connected 
respectively  to  the  ground  and  projecting-  upward 
into  the  air  from  the  back  of  the  transmitter,  are  dis- 
connected, and  replaced  by  two  copper  strips,  at- 
tached to  the  terminals  of  the  coherer.  By  altering 
the  length  of  these  copper  strips,  the  receiver  is  tuned 
to  the  particular  rate  of  electro-magnetic  vibration 
of  the  transmitter.  This  form  of  reflector  has  not 
been  practically  employed  but  for  comparatively 
short  distances  of  a  mile  or  two  miles. 


Fic.  1 80.— Marconi  Long  distance  Transmitter  with  Parabolic  Reflector. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  order  to  obtain 
syntony  between  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving 
instruments,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ception of  messages.  No  little  difficulty  has  been  at 
experienced,  for  example,  in  the  English  Channel  [JJJH™j}" 
and  in  other  similar  localities,  where  considerable  fSSfSSSL. 

instruments 

signalling  by  wireless  telegraphic  systems  is  being 
carried  on,  in  order  to  prevent  the  messages  from 
being  intercepted.  A  case  is  on  record,  during  some 
naval  manoeuvres  in  the  British  Navy,  where  an 
English  Admiral  succeeded  in  intercepting  the  wire- 
less messages  sent  by  his  rival.  Various  forms  of 
apparatus  have  been  devised  for  readily  varying 
the  rate  of  vibration  both  of  the  transmitting  and  the 
receiving  instruments,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  strict 
syntony.  A  form  of  syntonic  transmitter  is  repre- 
sented on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  181,  in  which 
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cylinders. 


the  vertical  wires  or  antennae,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  concentric  conduc- 
by  tors,  A,  A',  the  central  conductor  being  connected 
to  the  ground.  A  Morse  key,  b,  and  battery,  a,  is 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit  of  a  transformer,  whose 
secondary  circuit,  c,  is  connected,  as  shown,  across 
the  terminals  of  the  spark  gap,  and  in  series  with  an 
inductive  resistance,  g8.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  outside  and  inside  conductors,  A,  A',  are  con- 
nected with  the  terminals  of  this  circuit.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus  can  be  varied,  so  that  it  can 
be  made  to  have  a  definite  rate  of  vibration,  such  as 
shall  possibly  be  possessed  by  no  other  transmitting 
instrument. 


Method 
of  tuning 
receiving 
apparatus. 


Fig.  181. — Marconi  Syntonic  Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus. 

Various  forms  of  syntonized  receivers  are  also 
employed.  The  form  represented  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  Fig.  181  is  so  arranged  as  readily  to  vary 
the  inductance  of  the  vertical  wire,  A,  by  the  use 
of  the  sliding  wire  represented.  Here  the  coherer 
is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  secondary,  j2,  of  the 
transformer,  and  in  parallel  with  an  adjustable  con- 
denser, //.  The  free  ends  of  the  secondary  circuit 
are  connected  with  the  terminals,  /*,  so  arranged  that 
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any  desired  inductance  and  capacity  can  be  readily 
introduced. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  some  of  his 
early  experiments,  Marconi  nearly  failed  from 
a  lack  of  proper  tuning  between  the  transmitting 
and  the  receiving  instruments.  During  some  ex- 
periments tried  in  May,  1897,  across  a  part  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  instruments  failed  utterly 
to  respond  for  several  days,  and  it  looked  as  ifAimott 
the  system  was  worthless.  At  last,  when  the  ex-Sll"*' 
perimenter  was  nearly  ready  to  abandon  his  investi- 
gations, the  receiving  apparatus  was  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  on  which  it  had  previously  been 
placed,  to  the  bottom,  and  connected  by  an  addi- 
tional length  of  Avire  of  20  yards,  thus  making  in  all 
50  yards  of  vertical  wire.  The  results  were  magical. 
Instantly  the  receiving  instrument  began  to  record, 
and  signals  came  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner. 
The  addition  of  a  few  yards  apparently  tuned  both 
instruments.  Professor  Slaby,  of  Charlottensburg, 
who  assisted  in  these  experiments,  thus  remarks 
concerning  this  incident : 

"It  will  be  for  me,"  he  says,  "an  ineffaceable  rec- 
ollection.   Five  of  us  stood  round  the  apparatus  in 
a  wooden  shed  as  a  shelter  from  the  gale,  with  eyes 
and  ears  directed  toward  the  instruments  with  an  ^ 
attention  which  was  almost  painful,  and  waited  for  chSot- 
the  hoisting  of  a  flag,  which  was  the  signal  that  all  te°  w& 
was  ready.    Instantaneously  we  heard  the  first  tic 
tac,  tic  tac,  and  saw  the  Morse  instrument  print  the 
signals  which  came  to  us  silently  and  invisibly  from 
the  island  rock,  whose  contour  was  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye— came  to  us  dancing  on  that  un- 
known and  mysterious  agent,  the  ether!" 

The  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  these  experiments  are  represented  in  Fig. 
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182.   They  are  practically  the  same  as  those  already 
Marconi's  represented.    The  signals  are  sent  into  the  line  by 
"n^Md"    means  of  the  key,  K.    These  currents  induced  cur- 
i^trum«t  rents  in  the  secondary  wire,  B,  of  the  Ruhmkorff 
coil,  so  that  spark  discharges  were  sent  between  the 
balls  1,  2,  and  3,  and  at  x,  out  into  the  surrounding 
space.    These  waves,  reaching  y,  were  carried  by  the 


conducting  wire  to  the  coherer,  N,  thus  permitting 
the  local  battery,  P,  to  close  the  relay,  R,  which  in- 
troduces the  battery,  Q,  connected  with  the  record- 
ing instrument. 

Much  has  been  done  in  order  to  prevent  wireless 
messages  from  being  intercepted,  but  even  if  this 
could  not  be  accomplished,  the  system  of  wireless 
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telegraphy  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  world.    So  much,  however,  has  already  been  XS3£J? 
done,  that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  *',^r1fphF 
believing1  that  improvements  will  not  be  made  in  the  Singinti. 
art,  that  wireless  messages,  when  so  desired,  can  be <XiAcd- 
transmitted  with  absolute  secrecy. 

Marconi  had  so  far  improved  his  system  that,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1899,  ne  na<^  established  wireless 
telegraphic  communication  between  England  and 
France,  between  a  transmitting  station  at  South 
Foreland,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  and  . 
a  station  near  Boulogne.    He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose a  ten-inch  induction  coil,  by  means  of  which  wireie» 
he  caused  sparks  to  pass  through  a  spark  gap  of  j£jSc,he 
about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.    The  pole  supporting  chfnnei. 
the  elevated  antennae,  or  air  wires,  was  150  feet  high. 
The  messages  were  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  about 
15  words  a  minute.    Naturally,  these  experiments 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  very  fa- 
vorably received  both  by  the  scientific  and  the  com- 
mercial world.    J.  A.  Fleming,  the  well-known  elec- 
trician of  the  University  College,  London,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  "Times,"  on  April 
3,  1899,  from  which  we  take  the  following  interest- 
ing abstract : 

"During  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  permitted 
to  make  a  close  examination  of  the  apparatus  and 
methods  being  employed  by  Signor  Marconi  in  his 
remarkable  telegraphic  experiments  between  South  Fie  mingoa 
Foreland  and  Boulogne,  and  at  the  South  Foreland  results, 
lighthouse  have  been  allowed  by  the  inventor  to 
make  experiments  and  transmit  messages  from  the 
station  there  established  both  to  France  and  to  the 
lightship  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which  is  equipped 
for  sending  and  receiving  ether  wave  signals.* 
Throughout  the  period  of  my  visit,  messages,  sig- 
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nals,  congratulations,  and  jokes  were  freely  ex- 
changed between  the  operators  sitting  on  either  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  automatically  printed  down  in 
telegraphic  code  signals  on  the  ordinary  paper  slip 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  eighteen  words  a  minute. 
Not  once  was  there  the  slightest  difficulty  or  delay  in 
obtaining  an  instant  reply  to  a  signal  sent.  No  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  removes  the  feeling  of 
vague  wonder  with  which  one  sees  a  telegraphic 
instrument,  merely  connected  with,  a  length  of  150 
feet  of  copper  wire,  run  up  the  side  of  a  flagstaff, 
begin  to  draw  its  message  out  of  space  and  print 
down  in  dot  and  dash  on  the  paper  tape  the  intelli- 
gence ferried  across  thirty  miles  of  water  by  the 
mysterious  ether.  .  .  . 

"I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  little  more  generous  appreciation  by  his  scien- 
tific contemporaries  of  the  fact  that  Signor  Marconi 
has  by  minute  attention  to  detail,  and  by  the  impor- 
tant addition  of  the  long  vertical  air  wire,  translated 
one  method  of  space  telegraphy  out  of  the  region  of 


apparatus. 


telegraphic  uncertain  delicate  laboratory  experiments  and  placed 
it  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  certainty  of  action 
and  ease  of  manipulation,  so  far  as  the  present  re- 
sults show,  as  any  of  the  other  methods  of  electric 
communication  employing  a  continuous  wire  be- 
tween the  two  places.  This  is  no  small  achievement. 
The  apparatus,  moreover,  is  ridiculously  simple  and 
not  costly.  With  the  exception  of  the  flagstaff  and 
150  feet  of  vertical  wire  at  each  end,  he  can  place  on 
a  small  kitchen  table  the  appliances,  costing  not  more 
than  £100  in  all,  for  communicating  across  thirty 
or  even  a  hundred  miles  of  channel.  .  .  . 

"In  the  presence  of  the  enormous  practical  impor- 
tance of  this  feat  alone,  and  of  the  certainty  with 
which  communication  can  now  be  established  be- 
tween ship  and  shore  without  costly  cable  or  wire, 
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the  scientific  criticisms  which  have  been  launched 
by  other  inventors  against  Signor  Marconi's  meth- 
ods have  failed  altogether  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  practical  significance  of  the  results  he  has  brought 
about. 

"The  public,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  learning  the  exact  meed  of  merit  to  be  apportioned 
to  various  investigators  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  re- 
sult. They  do,  however,  want  to  know  whether  the 
new  method  of  communication  across  the  Channel, 
established  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  will  take  the  place  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent of  submarine  cables  which  have  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  lay  and  equip.  They  do  also  de- 
sire to  learn  what  reasons,  if  any,  will  prevent  every* 
lighthouse  and  lightship  round  our  coasts  from  being 
forthwith  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  S£fdaiiy 
for  placing  it  in  instantaneous  and  secure  connection  [SL'JSHic. 
with  the  mainland.  They  also  hope  to  hear  that  the 
methods  can  be  applied  to  enable  ships  to  be  able  in 
addition  to  communicate  instantly,  in  case  of  need, 
with  shore  stations.  To  understand  how  far  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  to  appreciate  the  necessary 
or  present  limitations  of  the  method,  it  is  requisite 
to  explain  that  each  vertical  wire  or  rod  connected 
to  a  Marconi  receiving  or  sending  apparatus  has  a 
certain  'sphere  of  influence.'  Signor  Marconi  has 
proved  by  experiment  up  to  certain  limits  that  the 
distance  to  which  effective  signalling  extends  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  rod.  A  wire  20 
feet  high  carries  the  effective  signal  one  mile,  40  feet 
high  four  miles,  80  feet  high  sixteen  miles,  and  so 
on.  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  yet  discov- 
ered any  method  of  shielding  any  particular  rod  so 
as  to  render  it  responsive  only  to  signals  coming 
from  one  station,  and  not  from  all  others  within  its 
.sphere  of  influence.    In  spite,  however,  of  what  has 
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coherer. 


been  said,  there  is  no  inherent  impossibility  in  at- 
taining this  desired  result.  At  present  all  signals 
sent  from  the  South  Foreland  to  France  affect  the 
receiver  on  board  the  Goodwin  lightship.  But  this 
offers  no  difficulty.  In  an  ordinary  electric-bell  sys- 
tem in  a  hotel,  the  servant  recognizes  the  room  from 
which  the  signal  comes  by  means  of  a  simple  appara- 
tus called  an  indicator,  and  a  very  similar  arrange- 
ment can  be  applied  to  distinguish  the  origin  of  an 
JJclived*  etner  wave  signal  when  several  instruments  are  at 
work  in  a  common  region.  Subsequent  inventions, 
as  also,  perhaps,  the  promulgation  of  some  necessary 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  ether, 
will  prevent  official  ether- wave  receivers  from  being 
disturbed  by  vagrant  electric  waves  sent  out  by  un- 
authorized persons  in  their  neighborhood.  The  prac- 
tical upshot,  however,  of  the  matter  is  that  at  pres- 
ent if  more  than  two  stations  are  not  established 
within  certain  regions,  these  stations,  pair  and  pair, 
can  communicate  with  each  other  freely  and  regu- 
larly by  means  of  ether-wave  signals  sent  out  and 
received  by  long  vertical  rods  or  wires.  No  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  neither  darkness  nor  storm, 
interrupts,  so  far  as  yet  found,  the  freedom  of  com- 
munication.' 


During  a  lecture  by  Marconi  on  June  13,  1902, 
he  gave  the  following  as  his  opinion : 

"That  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  say,  that  un- 
der no  possible  circumstances  could  a  wireless  mes- 

Marconi  sa&e  transmitted  between  syntonic  instruments  be 
on  the  pos-  tapped  or  interfered  with,  but  he  wished  to  point  out 
intercept-  that  it  is  now  possible  to  work  a  considerable  number 
855  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  simultaneously  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other  without  the  messages  suffering 
from  any  interference.  Of  course,  if  a  powerful 
transmitter,  giving  off  waves  of  different  frequencies, 
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Inserted  by  the  attendant,  and  stamps  the  name  of  the  work  thereon  in  gold  leaf. 
The  switchboard  for  regulating  the  current  used  in  heating  the  stamp  is  seen  above 
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is  actuated  near  one  of  the  receiving  stations,  it  may 
prevent  the  reception  of  messages,  but  the  ordinary 
systems  of  communication  through  wires  may  be 
likewise  affected." 

On  December  12,  1901,  the  scientific  world  was 
greatly  surprised  by  an  announcement  that  Marconi 
had  succeeded  in  transmitting  a  single  character,  sion  of  the 
viz.,  the  letter  s,  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  which,  it  dots  across 
will  be  remembered,  consists  of  three  successive  dots, 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  to  St. 
John,  Nova  Scotia.    Those  who  had  not  been  fol- 


Fig.  183. — Terminal  Wireless  Telegraphic  Station  at  Glace  Bay,  Cape 

Breton. 

lowing  the  progress  of  wireless  telegraphy,  believed 
the  announcement  to  be  a  hoax,  but  the  probability 
of  the  matter  was  generally  accepted  by  scientific 
men,  and,  indeed,  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  tendered  a  banquet  to  Marconi  for 
his  successful  experiment.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  about  one  year  after  this  date  Marconi  suc- 
ceeded in  sending-  across  the  Atlantic  messages  in  Tran«- 

.      .  .  &  atlantic 

both  directions.     The  antenna?  or  elevated  wires  wireless 

messages 

were  arranged  at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  in  the5*"1 
manner  represented  in  Fig.  183.    The  New  York 
"Electrical  World  and  Engineer,"  of  December  27, 
1902,  thus  refers  to  this  matter: 
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"On  Sunday,  December  21 ,  the  following  despatch 
from  Mr.  Marconi,  dated  Glace  Bay,  N.  S.,  Decem- 
ber 21,  was  received  at  the  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  this  city : 

"  'I  beg  to  inform  you  for  circulation  that  I  have 
established  wireless  telegraph  communication  be- 
tween Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Cornwall,  England, 
with  complete 

"  'Inauguratory  messages,  including  one  from  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  to  King  Edward  VII, 
m'Soui  have  already  been  transmitted  and  forwarded  to  the 
Xnic  Kings  of  England  and  Italy.  A  message  to  the 
dnl belies.  London  "Times'  has  also  been  transmitted  in  the 
presence  of  its  special  correspondent,  Dr.  Parkin, 
M.P.' — G.  Marconi. 

"At  the  same  time,  on  Monday,  in  London,  the 
'Times'  announced  that  it  had  received  by  post  from 
Poldhu,  Signor  Marconi's  receiving  station  in  Corn- 
wall, the  following  message,  sent  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, from  the  'Times' '  special  correspondent  at 
Glace  Bay: 

"  'Being  present  at  its  transmission  in  Signor 
Marconi's  Canadian  station,  I  have  the  honor  to 
send,  through  the  "Times,"  the  inventor's  first  wire- 
less transatlantic  message  of  greeting  to  England 
and  Italy.' 

"Mr.  Marconi  also  notified  Lord  Minto,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  of  the  achievement,  and  received 
the  following  acknowledgment  by  telegraph  from 
Ottawa : 

"  'Delighted  at  your  message  just  received. 
Warmest  congratulations  on  your  splendid  suc- 
cess.'— Minto." 

-Besides  the  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy  of  Po- 
poff  and  Marconi,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  there 
are  many  others ;  for  example,  those  of  Prof.  R.  A. 
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Fessenden ;  the  Braun-Siemens  and  Halske  System ; 
the  Slaby-Arco  and  Braun  German  System;  the  DeJJifcfess 
Forest  System ;  the  Ducretet  and  Rochefort  systems  Iy1setfm8f!hic 
in  France ;  all  of  whom  have  successfully  transmit- 
ted wireless  despatches  over  considerable  distances. 
None  of  them,  however,  has  yet  reached  the  space- 
covered  by  Marconi  in  his  system. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  various  sys- 
tems of  wireless  telegraphy  have  been  now  so  gen- 
erally introduced  on  board  ships  and  at  various  ports 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  passenger  on  a 
transatlantic,  or  other  steamer,  to  learn  of  impor- telegraphy 
tant  events  that  have  occurred  while  he  is  on  suchl^S* 
vessel.    It  was  only  recently  that  there  was  pub- Sam* 
lished  the  first  newspaper  on  such  a  steamer.  \yeseamer*' 
allude  to  the  Cunarder,  the  Etruria,  that  published, 
on  Saturday,  February  7,  1903,  news  which  was  re- 
ceived from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  Marconi 
wireless  telegraphic  station  some  70  miles  distant. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  the  first  paragraph 
from  this  paper  as  an  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  direction : 

"Steamship  'Etruria,'  February  7,  1903. 

"Latest  News  Per  Reuter's  Agency,  via  Mar- 
coni Wireless  Telegraphy. 

"Venezuela  question  still  unsettled.     Negotia-  Wireless 

,.  •  .  1         1  •  1  telegraphic 

tions  discussing  various  proposals,  which  appear  sat-  newspaper 
isfactory  to  either  party,  meanwhile  blockade  con-atsca' 
tinues.    Castro  inflicted  another  severe  defeat  on 
revolutionists." 

• 

It    is    interesting   to    note   that    the  wireless 
telegraphic  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  SicliSphy 
States  Signal   Service,   for  use  in  the  Alaskan  dayTr 
waters  and  coast  defence,  as  well  as  by  the  United 
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States  Navy  for  use  on  their  men-of-war.  It  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  navies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments generally,  and  by  the  great  insurance  firm 
of  the  Lloyds,  who  control  some  40  land  stations 
along  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

The  receiving  apparatus  of  wireless  telegraphic 
systems  are  liable  to  be  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
use  by  atmospheric  electric  disturbances.  Various 
devices  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  such  disturb- 
ances. Quite  recently,  however,  the  study  of  elec- 
tric meteorology,  i.e.  the  study  of  the  electric  phe- 
wfreuL  nomena  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  considerably 
ine&catricy  advanced  by  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphic  methods, 
oioey r*  The  Popoff.  System,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was 
at  first  arranged  so  as  to  reenter  lightning  flashes 
taking  place  in  distant  thunderstorms,  and  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  transmission  and  reception 
of  wireless  messages.  For  the  purpose  of  register- 
ing lightning  flashes,  Popoff  connected  one  end  of  a 
coherer  to  an  insulated  metallic  wire  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  mast,  while  the  other  terminal  of  the 
coherer  was  put  to  earth.  At  every  lightning  flash, 
the  coherer  closed  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  and  re- 
corded the  flash  on  the  recorder  fillet. 

By  placing  a  coherer  on  the  diaphragm  of  a  tele- 
phone, Professor  Tommasina,  in  1899,  contrived  the 
form  of  simple  apparatus,  which  he  called  an  electro- 
radiophone.  He  employed  this  apparatus  for  mak- 
radiophone  ing  observations  of  the  progress  of  distant  thunder- 
Tommasma  storms.  The  apparatus  required  only  a  single  cell 
of  a  dry  battery,  and  the  use  of  a  comparatively  short 
line  of  exterior  wires  or  antenna?,  some  of  which 
could  be  placed  horizontally.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, care  was  necessary  to  l>e  taken  in  order  to  in- 
sulate the  ends  of  the  wires.    In  Fig.  184,  right 
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hand  side  of  figure,  a  is  the  telephone  coil,  and  b 
the  telephone  diaphragm,  while  f  is  the  filings  cavity 
of  the  coherer,  and  m  the  filings;  h  and  t  are  the 
coherer  electrodes,  and  r  and  s  the  telephone  ter- 
minals. The  receiving  antennae  consist  of  some 
three  copper  wires,  connected  through  /  and  k,  with 
a  single  dry  cell,  t,  placed  in  the  circuit,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 


Tommasina  thus  describes  some  of  the  curious 
effects  produced  by  the  employment  of  this  inter- 
esting form  of  instrument: 

"On  September  29,  1900,  exactly  at  midday,  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  but  the  electro-radiophone  in 
the  morning  continued  to  indicate  by  various  sounds  curious 
and  distinct  shocks  that  discharges  were  certainly  tamed  b 
occurring  at  great  distances.    Toward  two  o'clock  Tommas 
the  sounds  became  more  and  more  energetic.  Some 
resembled  strong  and  prolonged  thunderclaps  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

"Finally,  the  intervals  between  the  signals  became 
shorter,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  the  sounds 
were  incessant.  The  lightning  at  this  time  became 
visible  and  large  clouds  commenced  to  form;  no 


Fig.  184. — Tommasina's  Electro-radiophone. 
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thunder,  however,  was  yet  heard,  but  in  the  tele- 
phone the  noise  became  progressively  more  intense. 
Suddenly  it  was  modified,  and  a  sharp  and  continu- 
ous crackling  was  heard.  Some  instants  later  the 
rain  commenced  to  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first 
stroke  of  thunder  was  heard.  I  scarcely  had  time  to 
disconnect  the  apparatus  when  a  storm  of  extraordi- 
nary force  burst  forth.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
water,  lightning  occurred  without  interruption,  and 
several  strokes  took  effect  in  the  vicinity.  Later  I 
could  hear  in  my  apparatus  the  last  discharges  at  a 
great  distance." 
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IV 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
ANNUNCIATORS  AND  ALARMS 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  BELLS 

"Switches  are  required  in  electric  bell  work,  either  for 
breaking  and  making  a  circuit,  or  for  transferring  pushes  and 
contacts  from  one  circuit  to  another." — Practical  Electric  Bell 
Fitting":  Allsop 

THE  rapidity  with  which  an  electro-magnet, 
whose  core  is  made  of  very  soft  iron,  is  able 
to  acquire  and  lose  its  magnetism,  renders 
it  of  great  value  in  signal  apparatus.    As  we  naveVaJueof 
already  seen,  use  has  been  made  of  this  valuable  elect«>- 

J  magnets 

property  both  in  the  case  of  the  electro-magnetic  re-  jjjjgjgi^ 
lay  and  in  the  Morse  sounder  and  recording  appa- 
ratus.   Electro-magnets  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  bells,  annunciators  and  alarms  generally. 

The  simplest  form  of  electro-magnetic  bell  is  what 
is  called  the  single-stroke  bell.    In  this  bell,  as  the 
current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-mag- 
net, the  armature  is  attracted,  and  the  striking  lever 
gives  the  bell  a  sharp  blow,  thus  sounding  it.  As 
long  as  the  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the 
electro-magnet,  the  armature  will  remain  attracted,  Sin„le_ 
but  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass  the  armature  S^jjo. 
will  be  released  and  drawn  back  to  its  original  posi-  S3Enet,c 
tion  by  means  of  a  spring.    In  other  words,  the 
bell  will  give  a  single  stroke  every  time  the  circuit  is 
completed.    Bells  of  this  type  can  be  employed  for 
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a  variety  of  purposes  not  only  for  calls,  but  also 
for  sending  a  predetermined  code  of  signals  by  em- 
ploying certain  combinations  of  strokes  and  inter- 
vals betwen  the  strokes  for  agreed-on  signals.  A 
single-stroke  bell  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.  Here  the 
coils  E  E  of  the  electro-magnet  are  connected  with 


Fig.  185. — Single-stroke  Electro-magnetic  Bell. 


the  circuit  of  a  push-button  and  a  voltaic  battery. 
The  armature  A  is  suspended  from  a  stiff  spring 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.    The  striking 
lever  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  armature, 
construe-  anc*  's  Provided  w^tn  a  hammer  m.    In  order  to  pre- 
singie!      vent  ^e  sPrnlg  from  moving  the  armature  too  far 
stroke  beii.  back  on  the  cessation  of  the  magnetizing  current,  a 
stop-screw  is  placed  at  b,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Sometimes  a  single-stroke  bell  is  arranged  so  that 
two  different  bells  producing  different  sounds  can 
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be  struck  alternately.    In  this  case,  the  electro-mag- 
netic mechanism  is  placed  between  the  two  bells,  aggjfffei 
indicated  in  Fig.  186.    Such  a  bell  is  called  a  bi- 
gong  or  double  bell. 


Fig.   186. — Double-gong  Bell.    This  form  is 

gong  Bell. 


sometimes  called  the  Bi- 


Most  electric  bells,  however,  belong  to  the  trem- 
bling or  vibrating  types,  and  are  so  arranged  that  as  Tremb!ing 
long-  as  the  circuit  remains  closed  by  the  distant  or  vibrating 

.  .       .  .  .  electro- 

push-button  being  maintained  against  its  contact,  [JJjjJ81** 
the  bell  will  continue  ringing.     The  mechanism 


Fig.  187.— Vibrating  or  Trembling  Bell. 


whereby  the  sounding  is  continued  as  long  as  the 
current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-mag- 
nets, is  by  the  well-known  automatic  contact-breaker 
l)cfore  alluded  to.  A  trembling  or  vibrating  bell  is 
shown  in  Fig.  187.    Here  the  electro-magnets  M  M 
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Operation 
of  the 
vibrating 
bell. 


are  connected  as  shown  with  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  a  push-button,  by  wires  or  conductors  b 
and  c.  It  will  be  observed  that  b  is  connected  to 
one  end  of  the  magnetizing  coils  through  A  and  B, 
while  the  other  end  is  connected  through  the  spring 
r.  When  the  circuit  is  closed  by  pressing  the  push- 
button, the  current  passing  through  the  coils  M,M. 
through  the  wire  b  and  post  C,  and  thence  through 
the  spring  r  and  the  post  E,  is  completed.  Imme- 
diately, however,  the  electro-magnet  attracts  its  ar- 
mature, and  thus  breaks  the  circuit  by  separating  the 
armature  from  the  contact  with  e.  The  magnetism 
at  once  disappears  from  the  electro-magnet,  and  the 
armature  is  released,  and  is  moved  back  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring  on  which  it  is  supported.  This 
again  establishes  the  current,  and  permits  the  arma- 
ture to  be  again  attracted.  There  will  thus  be  pro- 
duced a  rapidly  vibrating  movement  of  the  armature, 
which  will  be  continued  as  long  as  the  current  is 
maintained. 


Manner  of 
changing 
vibrating 
bell  into 


Any  vibrating  or  automatic  bell  can  be  readily 
converted  into  a  single-stroke  bell  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  188,  from  Prescott.  Here  the 
connections  with  the  circuit  of  the  battery  and 
the  push-button  are  represented  at  A  and  S,  which 
are  shown  in  the  figure  as  the  positive  and  the 
negative  terminals  of  the  battery,  although  it 
lt?oke"beii.  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  placed  at  A  and  S.  When  the  switch  S 
is  connected  with  the  contact  E,  the  bell  will 
sound  continuously,  since,  as  soon  as  the  current 
passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  the 
armature  of  soft  iron,  e,  will  be  attracted,  and  will 
thus  break  the  contact  between  the  armature  and  r. 
Instantly,  the  spring  moves  the  armature  e  again 
into  contact  with  r,  thus  permitting  the  electro-mag- 
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net  again  to  attract  the  armature.  In  this  manner, 
a  rapid  automatic  vibratory  motion  of  the  armature 
will  take  place  as  long  as  the  switch  remains  in  con- 


Fio.  :88. — How  a  Vibrating  or  Trembling  Bell  may  be  Changed  into  a 


tact  with  E.  If,  however,  the  switch  S  is  brought 
into  contact  with  B,  then  the  bell  Incomes  a  single- 
stroke  bell,  and  will  give  a  single  stroke  only  every 
time  the  contact  is  completed. 

The  first  automatic  make-and-break  bell  was  in-  . 

Thc  first 

vented  by  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  for  use  in™°m™| 
his  step-by-step  telegraph.    The  form  this  took  isbrcak- 


represented  in  Fig.  189.  An  inspection  of  the  figure 
will  show  that  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as 


Single-stroke  Bell. 


Fio.  189. — Werner  Siemens  Automatic  Make-and-Break. 
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in  the  vibrating  bells  already  described.  The  elec- 
tro-magnet coils  E  E  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
voltaic  cell  V.  The  armature  AA,  of  the  magnet, 
is  supported  as  shown  on  the  pivot  B,  and  by  the 
spring  S.  The  circuit  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
armature  by  contacts  at  C.  As  soon  as  the  current 
passes  through  E  E,  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
breaks  the  circuit,  while  the  action  of  the  spring  S 
immediately  completes  it  again,  thus  alternately 
breaking  and  making  the  circuit  as  long  as  the  cell 
V  continues  to  send  current  into  the  coils  E  E,  on  the 
opening  of  the  circuit.  Siemens  employed  this  auto- 
matic break  and  make  by  causing  the  to-and-fro 
movements  of  the  armature  to  move  an  escapement, 
so  that  the  scape- wheel  e,  Fig.  190,  carrying  a  light 


Fig.  190.— Werner  Siemens  StepbyStep  Telegraph. 


pointer  p,  is  moved  around  the  circumference  of  the 
dial  D.  As  long  as  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet moves  to-and-fro,  the  pointer  will  be  moved 
step-by-step  over  the  face  of  the  dial.  By  sending  a 
suitable  number  of  impulses  into  the  line,  Wheat- 
stone  was  able  to  telegraph  signals  by  noting  where 
the  index  stopped  at  the  distant  dial  D\ 

A  form  of  vibrating  or  trembling  bell  called  the 
buzzer,  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  the  strokes  of  the 
magnetic  bell  are  much  less  pronounced.  This  is  desirable 
in  locations  where  a  loud-ringing  bell  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, as  in  the  case  of  private  offices,  where  a 
buzzer  is  employed  to  call  one  to  the  telephone.  In 
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such  cases,  in  order  to  increase  the  faint  sound  of  the 
buzzing,  the  bell  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
or  metallic  case,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  sounds  by  resonance.  A  form  of  electric  buzzer 
is  shown  in  Fig.  191. 


In  the  electro-mechanical  gong  or  bell,  the  bell 
is  given  a  powerful  stroke  by  means  of  any  suitable  mechani- 
mechanical  mechanism  that  is  thrown  into  action  by**1600** 


the  movements  of  the  armature  of  an  electro-mag- 
net. In  the  form  of  electro-mechanical  gong  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  192,  when  the  hammer  is  released  by 


Fig.   191. — Electro-magnetic  Buzrer. 


FlG.   192.  —  Elect  ro-moelianical  Gong. 
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the  action  of  an  electro-magnet,  it  makes  a  full 
revolution,  passing  under  the  gong  and  passing  up 
an  inclined  plane,  by  means  of  which  it  is  raised,  so 


1 

[1 

Fic.  193.— Church  Bell  Striker.  . 

that  when  it  has  completed  its  revolution  it  strikes 
the  gong  with  the  full  speed  it  has  gained  during 
this  revolution.  The  locking  and  releasing,  effected 
by  means  of  an  eccentric,  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
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positive  motion,  which  relieves  the  armature  from 
pressure  or  strain,  so  as  to  permit  a  comparatively 
weak  current  to  operate  the  electro-magnet. 

* 

A  church  or  fire  bell  striker,  operated  on  similar 
principles,  is  represented  in  Fig.  193.  The  striking  fi,heu^f,or 
mechanism  is  released  by  the  attraction  of  thestr,lter' 
armature  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  force  of  the 
blow  is  determined  by  means  of  weights  hung  on 
the  striking  lever  or  drum.  When  the  electro- 
magnet releases  the  weight  attached  to  the  drum, 
it  causes  it  to  make  a  part  of  a  revolution,  and  thus 
move  the  striking  lever.*  The  striking  actions  are 
such  as  permit  operation  either  by  the  action  of  an 
open  or  closed  electric  circuit. 


It  is  sometimes  desirable  that,  when  the  trembling 
or  vibrating  bell  is  set  into  motion,  it  may  continue 
ringing  at  the  distant  point  no  matter  whether  the 
contact  is  continued  at  the  push-button,  or  other 
point  where  the  contact  is  established,  or  not.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  a 
burglar  or  fire  alarm,  when  the  contact  had  once  been  contimi- 
momentarily  closed.  In  such  a  case,  the  arrangement SgbeTf" 
is  called  a  continuous-ringing  bell,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  trembling  or  vibrating  bell.  A  va- 
riety of  continuous-ringing  bells  have  been  devised. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  Here  there  are 
three  separate  binding  posts  or  contacts  provided. 
That  marked  C  is  intended  for  connection  with  the 
carbon  pole  of  the  battery,  while  that  marked  L  is  for 
connection  with  the  line  wire.  Z  is  provided  for 
connection  with  a  shunt  or  branch  wire  connected 
with  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  on 
the  completion  of  the  circuit  at  the  push-button  or 
other  contact,  the  armature  is  attracted,  and  thus 
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permits  a  lever  contact  or  dropping  arrangement, 
represented  at  the  lower  right-hand  side  of  the  fig- 
ure, to  fall,  thus  putting  the  battery  in  connection 
with  the  bell,  irrespective  of  the  distant  push-button 
or  contact.  The  bell,  therefore,  will  continue  ring- 
ing until  the  lever  is  replaced  either  by  pulling  the 
cord  represented  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
or  in  any  other  way. 


Fio.  194- — Continuous-ringing  Bell. 

The  form  of  continuous-ringing  bell  above  de- 
scribed is  not  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in 
continu-  actual  use,  and  is  generally  replaced  by  the  form  of 
inTrrew?y  continuous-ringing  bell  known  as  the  relay  bell,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  195.  Here  Z,  L,  and  C,  as  before, 
represent  respectively  the  connection  for  the  zinc, 
line,  and  carbon  of  the  battery.  On  the  completion 
of  the  current  by  the  closing  of  the  distant  push  or 
contact,  the  circuit  is  completed  by  entering  at  L, 
passing  through  the  coils  of  the  relay  magnet  rt  and 
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out  at  Z.  On  the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  the 
relay  r,  the  lever  g  is  released,  which  then  falls  and 
makes  contact  with  n.  The  current  now  flows 
from  C  through  the  coils  of  the  bell  magnet  b,  and 
the  bell  continues  to  ring  until  the  lever  g  is  reset 
by  any  suitable  means.  Arrangements  have  been 
devised  whereby  it  is  possible  to  reset  the  lever  at  a 
distance  by  the  action  of  an  electric  impulse. 


Fig.  195. — Continuous-ringing  Relay  Bell. ' 

Sometimes,  instead  of  maintaining  a  continuous 
ringing  of  the  bell  by  means  of  the  same  battery  cir- 
cuit as  that  employed  to  start  it  ringing,  an  inde-  o£?S- 
pendent  or  local  circuit  is  introduced  by  the  action  ment  for 
of  a  momentary  impulse  sent  over  the  line.  A  form 
of  bell  of  this  type,  provided  with  a  continuous-ring- 
ing attachment,  is  represented  in  Fig.  196,  where  1 
and  2,  and  3  and  4,  are  respectively  the  contacts  for 
the  distant  battery  and  for  the  local  battery.  On 
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the  passage  of  the  current  from  the  distant  battery 
through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  a,  a,  the  at- 
traction of  the  armature,  c,  releases  the  lever,  h,  by 
the  movement  of  g,  away  from  it.  h  now  falls,  and 
brings  a  contact,  I,  into  connection  with  a  corre- 
sponding contact  on  a  spring,  m,  connected  through 


Fig.  196. — Continuous  Ringing  of  Bell  by  Local  Circuit. 


n,  with  the  contact,  3,  of  the  local  battery,  thus 
bringing  into  contact  the  local  battery  connected 
with  3  and  4,  and  causing  the  bell  to  continuously 
sound  in  the  usual  manner.  A  push  at  p  is  provided 
at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  for  the  replacing  of 
the  lever  h.  The  advantage  of  mounting  the  con- 
tact, m,  on  the  spring,  instead  of  against  a  fixed 
support,  is  that  the  flexible  support  ensures  a  wiping 
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contact  between  /  and  m.  Such  a  contact  between 
the  surfaces  maintains  them  bright  and  free  from 
oxide,  which  would  be  apt,  otherwise,  to  collect,  if 
only  the  ordinary  dotting*  contact  were  obtained, 
which  would  result  from  placing  the  contact  on  m, 
against  a  fixed  support. 

A  very  good  form  of  electric  bell,  employed  as  a 
call-bell  for  signals  in  telephony,  consists  of  the  po- 
larized bell  already  described  in  connection  with 
telephone  calls.  This  bell,  as  we  have  seen,  is  suit- 
able for  operation  in  connection  with  the  current 
produced  by  magneto-electric  machines,  and  is  in 
extensive  use  in  connection  with  hand  generators  for 
such  purposes. 


The  circuit  connections  of  a  vibrating  bell,  where 
a  single  bell  only  is  to  be  employed,  are  very  simple. 
Here  a  single  voltaic  cell,  B,  Fig.  197,  is  connected 
to  the  circuit  of  the  push-button,  P,  and  to  the  belltjonsfo 
mechanism,  in  the  manner  shown.    On  the  comple-  K'cei 
tion  of  the  circuit  by  pressing  the  button,  P,  andbuttSS? 
causing  it  to  close  the  contact,  as  represented  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  bell  will  continue 
ringing  as  long  as  this  contact  is  maintained.  On 
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the  removal  of  the  finger,  a  spring  breaks  the  con- 
tact and  the  bell  stops  ringing. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  metallic 
circuit,  since  the  ground  or  earth  can  be  employed 
for  the  return  circuit,  as  in  telegraphy.  An  excel- 
lent ground  can  be  obtained  by  making  use  of  a 
water  main  or  pipe.  In  doing  this,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  a  good  contact  between  the 
5rf£3  wire  and  the  water  pipe.  This  is  best  done  by  scrap- 
necewary.  mg  a  part  Qf       water  pipe  clean  with  a  knife,  and 

then  twisting  several  turns  of  bare  copper  wire 
around  the  pipe,  and  soldering  it.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary, however,  first  to  clean  the  wire  by  a  piece 
of  emery  paper.  Unless  a  good  ground  connection 
is  obtained,  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
operation,  from  the  high  resistance  at  an  imper- 
fect contact.  The  mere  wrapping  of  a  piece  of 
greasy  bare  wire  around  the  surface  of  a  dirty  pipe 
will  give  an  exceedingly  poor  contact,  and  one  which 
will  probably  cause  considerable  trouble. 

It  is  evident  that  various  means  can  be  employed 
for  closing  the  contact  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  so 
throwing  the  electric  bell  into  action.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  some  means  whereby 
two  parts  of  a  circuit,  that  are  separated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  can  be  brought  into  contact* 
mechanically  or  otherwise,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
means  for  separating  such  contact  either  by  hand  or 
automatically,  by  the  action  of  a  spring  or  weight. 
In  the  case  of  apparatus  similar  to  the  push-button, 
the  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  generally  obtained  by 
the  action  of  a  spring.  In  some  cases,  however,  in- 
stead of  closing  the  circuit  by  pushing  a  button,  it 
is  more  desirable  to  close  it  by  means  of  a  pull,  in 
this  case,  the  contact-making  device  taking  the  shape 
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of  an  ordinary  door-pull.  A  contact  of  this  latter 
type  is  called  a  "pull,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  button  or  "push."  Sometimes,  however, 
the  contact,  instead  of  being  fixed  to  a  wall  or  other 
support,  is  suspended  by  a  contact  cord,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  tassel  of  a  bell  cord.    It  is  then  called  a 


"pressel."  A  form  of  pull  is  represented  in  Fig. 
198.  The  battery  terminals  are  connected  with  two 
metallic  springs,  a,  a' ,  by  binding  screws  at  b  and 
V.  When  the  knob  is  pulled,  a  metal  collar  is 
drawn  in  between  the  springs,  a,  a?,  and  closes  the 
contact  by  bridging  the  interval  between  a  and  a'. 
On  releasing  the  pull,  a  spring  pushes  back  the  collar, 
and  thus  breaks  the  contact. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  be  able  to  ring  the  same 
bell  from  two  or  more  different  push-buttons  or^Snci* 
other  contacts,  the  separate  pushes  or  contacts  must 


be  connected  with  the  line  in  parallel,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  199.  Such  a  connection  will  cause 
the  hell  to  ring  whether  one  or  both  pushes  are  in 
contact  with  the  line  wires  at  the  same  time. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ring  two  or  more  bells  from 
the  same  push-button,  the  bells  may  be  placed  across 


Fic  198.— Electric  Pull  for  Making  Contact. 


Fig.  199.— Push  Buttons  in  Parallel. 
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the  circuit  in  parallel,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
JJJSSfbefg  incandescent  electric  lamps  are  placed  across  the 
push-bCfton  lighting  mains.  Here,  since  the  current  divides  it- 
self into  two  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  number 
of  bells  employed,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  employ 
either  larger  cells,  or  to  connect  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate voltaic  cells  in  parallel. 


Another  method  for  ringing  a  number  of  bells 
from  a  single  battery  is  to  connect  the  bells  to  the 
line  wire  in  series.  This  will  be  a  practicable  method 
where  the  bells  are  single-stroke  bells.  If,  however, 
they  are  of  the  vibrating  or  continuous-ringing 
types,  they  will  not  be  found  to  work  satisfactorily, 
unless  the  bells  employed  are  especially  arranged  for 
such  purposes ;  viz.,  bells  which  operate  not  by  break- 
ing the  circuit,  but  by  shunting  it  around  the  mag- 
netizing coils.  With  such  an  arrangement,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  bells  there  may  be  in  series  on  the 
same  line,  the  circuit  will  never  be  broken.  This 
method,  however,  is  objectionable,  since  the  bells 
will  not  sound  as  loudly  as  bells  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  ring  a  bell  at  a  considerable 
distance  without  employing  a  very  strong  battery, 
a  relay  is  employed,  which  throws  a  local  -battery 
into  the  circuit,  and  so  rings  the  bell.    This  method 
is  similar  to  the  action  of  the  relay  in  electro-mag- 
u*eof      netic  telegraphy.    Where  relays  are  employed,  a 
"ng\nK°r   number  of  bells  can  be  operated  by  causing  the  re- 
b2fi?t      lays  to  close  the  circuit  of  local  batteries.   For  exam- 
ple, if  the  push-button,  P.  Fig.  200,  be  closed,  a  cur- 
rent  will  flow  through  the  coils  of  the  relays,  R1, 
R2,  successively,  thence  returning  to  the  battery 
through  the  earth  plates,  E,  E.    These  relays,  clos- 
ing the  local  circuits  represented  in  the  figure,  will 
cause  the  bells,  B1,  and  B2,  to  ring.    If  such  bells  are 
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vibrating  bells,  they  will  continue  ringing  as  long 
as  the  contact  at  P  remains  closed.  If  they  are 
single-stroke  bells,  they  will  only  give  a  single  stroke 
for  each  closing  of  the  battery  circuit. 

Various  forms  of  voltaic  batteries  are  employed 
for  ringing  bells.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  in  practice,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Leclanche  cell,  which  we  have  al- 


Fig.  200. — Method  of  Ringing  a  Number  of  Bella  by  Relays  in  Series. 

ready  described.    For  all  open-circuited  work,  these 
batteries  give  the  best  results,  since  they  are  readily 
kept  in  good  working  action.    Although,  as  already 
remarked,  the  cells  polarize  rapidly,  yet,  since  the^'of 
current  they  are  required  to  furnish  is  only  needed  uatS**'* 
for  a  short  time,  and  long  periods  of  rest  are  apt  to  cK? work 
occur  between  the  times  that  the  bells  are  rung,  the 
Leclanche  cell  can  readily  depolarize  from  the  action 
of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  mixed  with  the 
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carbon.  When  properly  set  up,  such  batteries  will 
continue  to  furnish  current  for  periods  varying  from 
half  a  year  to  2l/2  years,  with  a  single  charge  of 
chemicals,  although,  at  intervals  between  these  peri- 
ods, it  will  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  cells  at  more 
or  less  regular  intervals,  in  order  to  see  that  no  mis- 
hap has  occurred.  Sometimes,  it  will  be  found,  for 
example,  that  a  white  salt  is  creeping  over  the  sides 
of  the  glass  jar.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  jar 
Stpection  should  be  removed,  washed,  and  dried.  If  the  zinc 
of  battery.  assumes  a  deep  black  color,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
ammonia  is  observable,  the  indications  are  that  a 
short  circuit  has  occurred,  and  that  the  battery  is 
rapidly  exhausting  itself.  This  short  circuit  must 
be  discovered  and  remedied,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  advisable  to  recharge  the  cell.  Care, 
too,  must  be  observed  to  maintain  the  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  glass  jar  at  a  normal  height.  This  is 
done  by  occasionally  filling  the  jar  with  pure  water, 
so  as  to  replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  If 
the  liquid  in  the  glass  jar  becomes  milky  or  white, 
it  can  be  remedied  by  adding  crystals  of  sal-am- 
moniac, the  white  salt  employed  in  charging  the  jar. 

Sometimes  some  form  of  bichromate,  a  Fuller 
cell,  or  a  form  of  Edison-Lalande  cell,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  large  buildings  like  hotels, 
where  a  considerable  battery  current  is  desired.  In 
Aiisopon  a^  calls  operating  on  closed-circuited  systems,  some 
form  of  Daniell's  constant  battery  must  be  employed, 
which  is  entirely  free  from  polarization.  Referring 
to  the  suitability  of  the  Leclanche  voltaic  cell  for  bell 
work,  F.  C.  Allsop  gives  the  following  as  his  opin- 
ion : 

"A  severe  and  prolonged  test,  extending  over 
many  years,  has  proved  that  for  general  electric 
bell  work  the  Leclanche  has  no  equal;  though,  in 
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large  hotels,  etc.,  where  the  work  is  likely  to  be  very 
heavy,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  employ  a 
form  of  the  Fuller  bichromate  battery.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  battery  employed  should  be  a 
thoroughly  reliable  one  and  set  up  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, as  a  failure  in  the  battery  causes  a  breakdown 
in  the  communication  throughout  the  whole  build- 
ing, while  the  failure  of  a  push  or  wire  only  affects 
that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  the  push  or 
wire  is  fixed.  A  common  fault  is  that  of  putting 
in  (with  a  view  to  economy)  only  just  enough  cells  wmiSo? 
(when  first'set  up)  to  do  the  necessary  work.  Thisomy' 
is  false  economy,  as  when  the  cells  are  but  slightly 
exhausted  the  battery  power  becomes  insufficient ; 
whereas,  if  another  cell  or  two  had  been  added,  the 
battery  would  have  run  a  much  longer  time  without 
renewal,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  cell  could  have 
been  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  exhaustion,  yet  still 
the  battery  would  have  furnished  the  necessary  pow- 
er; and  the  writer  has  always  found  that  the  extra 
expense  of  the  surplus  cells  is  fully  repaid  by  the 
increased  length  of  time  the  battery  runs  without 
renewal.*' 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  ANNUNCIATORS 
"Go  call  a  coach." — Chrononhotonthologos,  Act  I,  Scene  I 
A    N  electro-magnetic  annunciator  is  a  device  for 


automatically  indicating  the  points  at  which 


*  one  or  more  electric  contacts  have  been 
closed.  Annunciators  are  employed  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes.  For  example,  in  hotels  they  are 
employed  for  indicating  the  number  of  a  room  the 
occupant  of  which  desires  some  service.  In  its 
simplest  form,  an  annunciator  is  operated  from  the 
room  by  the  guest  pressing  a  push-button,  and  thus 
closing  an  electric  circuit.  The  closing  of  this  cir- 
cuit is  indicated  at  the  office  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  or 
shutter,  or  by  the  movement  of  an  electro-magnetic 
needle.  In  the  former  case,  the  falling  of  the  drop 
or  shutter  discloses  the  number  of  the  room  calling. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  needles  are  placed  over  num- 
bers corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  room.  The 
needle  is  moved  out  of  its  normal  position,  generally 
a  horizontal  one,  into  a  vertical  or  inclined  posi- 
tion. The  electro-magnetic  annunciator  is  similar 
in  its  construction  and  operation  to  the  annunciators 
employed  on  the  switchboards  of  central  telephone 
stations. 

A  form  of  electro-magnetic  annunciator  suitable 
for  use  in  hotels  is  shown  in  Fig.  201.  Here  the 
push-buttons  connected  with  rooms  No.  28  and  No. 
91  have  been  operated  by  guests  who  have  called 
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for  some  service.  This  is  indicated  in  the  figure 
by  the  drops  from  these  two  electro-magnets  having 
fallen,  displaying  the  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  current  that  automatically  drops  the  shutter 
rings  an  electro-magnetic  bell,  calling  the  attendant 
to  the  annunciator.  As  soon  as  the  attendant  has 
noted  the  numbers  of  the  rooms  calling,  he  replaces 
the  drops  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  or  some  other 
mechanical  device  provided  for  such  purpose. 


Fig.  201. — Hotel  Annunciator. 

Sometimes  the  call  is  indicated  by  the  movement 
of  a  needle,  instead  of  by  the  fall  of  a  drop  or  shut- 
ter. A  hotel  annunciator  of  the  needle  type  isofeS>te!a^ 
represented  in  Fig.  202;  The  call-bell  is  indicated  nu"c,ator• 
at  the  top  of  the  annunciator.  The  device  for  reset- 
ting the  needles  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 
In  this  form  of  annunciator  a  call  is  indicated  by  the 
particular  needle,  placed  immediately  below  the  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  room,  being  made  to  assume 
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.Elevator 
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a  position  midway  between  a  horizontal  and  a  verti- 
cal position.  In  some  forms  of  needle  annunciators, 
a  call  is  indicated  by  the  needle  changing  from  a  hori- 
zontal to  a  vertical  position.  In  the  hotel  annunciator 
shown  in  this  figure,  the  device  for  resetting  the 
needles  takes  the  shape  of  the  handle  represented  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  annunciator. 


Fig.  202. — Hotel  Annunciator.    Note  the  resetting  device  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  apparatus. 

Electro-magnetic  annunciators  are  now  almost 
universally  employed  in  elevators.  The  needle  an- 
nunciator is  very  commonly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  instruments  must  necessarily  be  positive 
in  their  action,  and  of  a  type  that  would  not  be  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  the  jars  to  which  they  are  subject 
in  the  elevator  cars.  A  form  of  elevator  annuncia- 
tor is  shown  in  Fig.  203. 

Various  types  may  be  employed  for  releasing  the 
drop  or  shutter.    In  that  shown  in  Fig.  204,  called 
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the  lock  gravity  drop,  the  attraction  of  the  armature 
of  the  electro-magnet  releases  the  drop  or  shutter, 


Fig.    203. — Elevator   Annunciator.    Note    that   the   third   and  fourth 
floors  have  called  for  elevator  service. 

which  then  falls  by  the  action  of  gravity,  automat- 
ically displaying  the  number  printed  back  of  the 


Fig.  204. — Lock  Gravity  Drop  for  Annunciator.    Note  that  the  drop  has 
fallen,  revealing  the  number  calling,  i.e.  6. 

drop.    Such  devices  are  either  replaced  by  hand,  or 

are  made  self-restoring,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tele- »ty  drop. 

phone  annunciators. 
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In  some  forms  of  self-restoring  drops,  the  drop 
is  reset  by  the  action  of  a  current  sent  through  an 
additional  electro-magnet.  Another  form  of  self- 
restoring  annunciator  is  called  the  pendulum  indi- 
cator. Here  the  electro-magnet  has  its  armature 
so  arranged  that  when  suddenly  drawn  back,  on 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  its  coils,  it  re- 
leases a  pendulum  that  will  continue  to  swing  to- 
and-fro  for  several  minutes  before  coming  to  rest. 
When  it  does  come  to  rest  it  assumes  the  position 
in  which  it  is  ready  again  to  be  set  swinging  when 
another  impulse  comes  through  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet. In  this  way  the  indicator  is  self-restor- 
ing. In  order  readily  to  call  attention  to  the  to-and- 
fro  movements  of  the  pendulum  indicator,  it  is 
sometimes  provided  with  a  reflecting  mirror-like 
surface,  so  that  its  movements  can  be  readily  seen 
in  a  dimly  lighted  room. 

Sometimes,  where  it  is  desired  that  an  answer 
shall  come  back  from  the  distant  point  indicating 
that  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  such  point  has  been 
heard,  various  arrangements  of  circuits  have  been 
devised.  That  shown  in  Fig.  205  is  suitable  for 
hack  "      operation  where  each  of  the  rooms  signalling  is  pro- 

System*  k  ^  # 

vided  with  an  electric  bell,  which  can  be  readily  rung 
by  the  attendant  who  answers  the  distant  bell.  Here 
a  single  battery,  B,  has  its  terminals  connected  with 
the  circuits  marked  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively.  Push- 
buttons, P,  P,  P,  and  electric  bells,  b,  b,  b,  are  placed 
in  each  of  the  three  rooms  in  parallel  with  the  circuit 
wires  in  the  manner  shown.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  person  in  any  of  the  rooms  can,  by  press- 
ing the  push-button,  P,  P,  or  P,  ring  the  distant  bell, 
R.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the  person  call- 
ing may  know  that  such  call  has  been  heard,  he  will 
listen  for  the  bell  in  his  room  to  sound.    This  can 


Pendulum 
annuncia- 
tor indi- 
cator. 
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be  done  by  the  party  receiving  the  call  pressing  the 
push-button  at  P,  and  ringing  all  the  bells,  b,  b,  b. 
This  system  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  bells 
are  necessarily  rung  in  all  of  the  rooms.  It  may 
be  modified  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  cir- 
cuits, so  that  the  return  or  answer-back  call  shall  be 
heard  only  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  desired. 


i  w 

t 


lb » 


f 


i 


Fic  205. — Anawering-back  System. 


A  great  improvement  on  the  simple  push-button 
system  just  described  is  now  generally  employed  in 
large  hotels  or  other  similar  buildings,  in  the  shape 
of  a  device  called  a  teleseme.  Here  a  dial,  Fig.  206,  ?£}EoT m 
is  placed  in  each  room,  on  the  face  of  which  are!^o3Sor 
marked  in  printed  characters  all  the  articles  or  ser- 
vices the  guests  are  apt  to  need.  The  circuit  con- 
nections and  apparatus  are  so  arranged  that  on 
placing  an  indicating  finger  on  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular article  or  service  desired  in  sending  a  signal 
to  the  office,  the  need  can  be  indicated  without  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  call-boy. 
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In  the  form  of  annunciator  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teleseme,  called  the  electrolytic  annun- 
ciator, a  number  of  separate  electrolytic  cells,  Fig. 
207,  are  arranged  on  the  surface  of  a  board,  pro- 
vided with  a  transparent  cover.  The  closing  of  any 
distant  push-button,  or  contact,  is  indicated  on  the 
annunciator  board  by  a  chemical  decomposition  pro- 


Fig.  206. — The  Teleseme  or  Hotel  Call.  To  send  a  call  thus,  the  in- 
dicating  finger  or  index  is  moved  so  that  its  narrow  end  rests  on  the 
name  of  the  particular  thing  needed,  and  the  push  button  P  is  then 
pressed  by  the  hand. 

duced  in  the  liquid  of  the  electrolytic  cells;  i.e.,  a 
reddish  brown  film  that  is  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  The  surface  is  cleared  by  a  current  of 
air  sent  through  the  instrument. 

Annunciator  service  in  large  hotels  is  now,  how- 
ever, rapidly  being  replaced  by  telephones,  that 
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communicate  with  a  central  switchboard  at  the  hotel 
office.    By  this  means,  a  guest  can  far  more  readily  ™2iX? 
make  known  his  wants  than  by  any  method  of  an-ciator8, 
nunciators  yet  devised. 

From  a  historical  standpoint,  the  annunciator 
was  evolved  before  the  electro-magnetic  bell.  The 
earliest  form  of  annunciator  may  be  conceived  to  be 
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Fig.  207. — The  Electrolytic  Annunciator.    Note  the  fact  that  numbers 

34  and  55  have  called. 


the  well-known  device  called  the  Schweigger  multi- 
plier, produced  in  18 19,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  schw'eip- 
essentially  of  a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire,  pHer  Sli 
with  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  at  the  centre  of  nunci.uor. 
the  coil.    On  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  needle 
moves  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current,  of  the  direction  in  which 
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the  coils  are  wound.  Here  the  needle  takes  the  part 
-  of  the  annunciator. 

But  apart  from  the  multiplying  coils,  the  annunci- 
ator took  a  more  positive  shape  in  the  needle  tele- 
graphic instrument  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  which 
was  evolved  between  the  years  1837  and  1840. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  motion  of  the  needle  over 
the  dial,  a  call-bell  was  employed,  the  electro-mag- 
nets of  the  bell  being  operated  by  means  of  a  local 
battery  thrown  into  action  by  closing  the  points  of 
a  relay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

BURGLAR,    FIRE,    AND   OTHER  ALARMS 

"Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief" 

— Old  Proverb 

LECTRO-MAGNETIC  annunciators  are  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes  besides  those 
already  mentioned.    The  ease  with  which 


the  closing  of  a  contact  at  any  distant  point  can  nu^dltors 
sound  an  alarm  and  indicate  the  exact  place  at 
which  such  contact  has  been  closed,  enables  va- 
rious systems  of  burglar,  fire,  temperature,  and 
water-level  alarms  to  be  readily  arranged. 

In  the  case  of  burglar  alarms,  the  electric  contacts 
are  placed  on  doors,  windows,  stairways,  or  under 
mats  or  carpets  in  a  room,  so  that  the  mere  opening 
of  the  door  or  window,  or  stepping  on  the  stairway, 
or  walking  over  the  floor  of  a  room,  will  sound  an 
alarm,  either  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  or, 
when  the  house  is  closed,  in  the  street ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, in  the  nearest  police  station.  In  order  to  pre- Burglar 
vent  burglar  alarms  from  being  sounded  during  ther 
daytime  by  the  regular  occupants  of  the  house, 
switches  are  arranged  so  as  to  disconnect  the  bat- 
tery. Since,  in  the  case  of  forgetfulness  properly 
to  open  or  close  such  switches,  the  burglar  alarms 
may  fail  to  operate,  the  plan  is  frequently  adopted 
of  causing  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  cir- 
cuits to  be  automatically  effected  by  means  of  a 
good  clock. 

In  any  system  of  burglar  alarms,  since  a  long 
time,  often  weeks  or  months,  may  elapse  without 
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alarms. 


such  alarms  being  sounded,  great  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  select  contacts  of  such  a  character  that 
£nburgiar  tnev  wil1  be  ready  at  any  time  to  perform  their  work. 
For  the  reasons  already  pointed  out,  wiping  contacts 
are  to  be  preferred  to  dotting  contacts,  since  the 
former  keep  the  contact  surfaces  clean  from  oxide. 

Burglar-alarm  contacts  have  been  devised  in 
great  variety,  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the  alarm  to 
be  sounded  either  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken. 


a 
b 


Fig.  208. — Window-spring  Contact  for  Burglar  Alarm. 


In  the  form  of  window  burglar-alarm  contact,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  208,  a  contact  is  made  on  the  open- 
wmdow    ing  of  the  window.    Here  an  arm  or  projection  is 
alarm       so  arranged  that,  when  the  plate  A  A  is  fastened 

contact* 

into  the  window-jamb  above  the  window,  so  that 
when  raised  the  projection  P  is  moved,  and  a  contact 
established  between  the  points  a  and  b,  the  window 
can  not  be  raised  without  an  alarm  being  sounded. 

Burglar-alarm  contacts  of  a  similar  description 
may  also  be  placed  on  the  jamb  of  a  door,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  door  will  close  the  contacts.  A 
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form  of  such  contact  is  represented  in  Fig.  209. 
When  this  device  is  employed  on*  a  window,  it  is 
placed  on  a  sill,  so  that,  on  shutting,  the  window 
presses  against  the  projection  r,  and  breaks  theSZmoM 
contact  between  a  and  g.    When,  however,  the  win-  windows 
dow  is  raised,  the  spring  moves  the  contact  a  against or  doors* 
g,  thus  closing  the  circuit.    When  such  a  contact  is 
placed  on  a  door-jamb,  on  closing,  the  contact  r 
is  moved,  thus  breaking  the  contact  between  a  and  g, 
while  the  opening  of  the  door  permits  the  spring  to 
close  the  contact. 


It  is  evident  that,  in  any  system  of  burglar  alarms 
in  which  the  alarm  is  sent  only  when  the  contact  is 
closed,  if  the  circuit  be  cut,  at  either  of  the  contacts 
at  the  doors  or  windows,  the  doors  or  windows  can  closed- 
be  opened  without  sounding  an  alarm.   In  order  to  systems  of 
avoid  this,  a  system  of  open-circuited  burglar  alarms  SuSSs!" 
may  be  employed.   In  such  cases,  the  opening  of  the 
circuit,  by  the  cutting  of  the  wire,  would  instantly 
sound  an  alarm.   This  may  be  done  either  by  using 
a  special  form  of  bell,  or  by  using  a  relay,  which 
automatically  inserts  the  bell  into  the  circuit  of  a 
local  battery. 

A  special  form  of  bell,  operated  by  some  battery 
other  than  that  which  sounds  the  alarm,  is  repre- 
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Fig.  209.— Door  or  Window  Contact 
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Closed- 
circuited 
system 
of  bells. 


Action 
of  bell 
on  closed 
circuit. 


sented  in  Fig.  210.  The  bell  is  of  the  vibrating  type, 
but  is  provided  with  three  contacts,  at  1,  2,  and  3, 
the  circuit  connections  with  the  battery  D  being  as 
represented.  Here  a  Daniell's  constant  cell  must 
be  employed,  since  the  circuit  is  continually  closed. 
A  burglar-alarm  contact  is  placed  on  a  safe  at  C, 
and  is  so  arranged  that,  opening  the  door  breaks 
the  circuit,  and  causes  the  ringing  of  the  bell  in  the 
following  manner.  As  long  as  the  contact  C  is 
closed,  a  current  flows  from  the  battery  D,  from  c, 
through  a,  switch  S  (provided  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bell  from  ringing  during  daytime,  when  so  de- 


Fig.  210. — Closed-circuit  System  for  Bells. 

sired),  and  terminal  1,  of  the  bell,  through  the  mag- 
net coils,  d,  d,  contact  post  e,  terminal  3,  and  wires  g 
and  h,  back  to  the  battery.  As  long  as  the  mag- 
netic cores  d,  d  are  magnetized,  they  attract  the 
armature,  so  that  the  contact  at  e  is  broken.  When, 
however,  the  door  of  the  safe  is  opened,  or  when  the 
circuit  is  broken  or  cut  in  any  place,  the  armature 
dd  is  released,  and  a  contact  being  made  at  e,  the 
bell  will  ring,  and  will  continue  to  ring  until  the 
switch  S  is  moved,  since  the  circuit  will  now  be 
completed  through  the  bell  as  follows :  From  the 
pole  c,  of  the  battery,  through  a,  S,  terminal  1,  and 
bell  coils  d,  d,  contact  post  e?  armature  terminal  2, 
and  wire  h,  back  to  the  battery. 
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The  method  of  ringing  the  bell  on  the  breaking  or 
opening  of  the  circuit  by  the  movement  of  the  relay 
is  represented  in  Fig.  211.  Here  there  are  two  bat- 
teries, one,  D,  the  main  battery,  of  the  gravity 
Daniell  type,  and  the  other,  E,  a  local  battery  of  the 
Leclanche  type.  The  main  battery  is  placed  in  the 
circuit  of  the  relay  R,  and  the  burglar  contact  at  C,  Sculled 
on  a  safe  or  other  door  that  is  to  be  guarded.  As  w?h  relay, 
long  as  the  contact  at  C  remains  closed,  or  the  cir- 
cuit remains  uncut,  the  relay  attracts  its  armature, 
and  thus  breaks  contact  with  the  screw  e.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  contact  at  e  is 


closed,  and  this  closes  the  local  circuit  of  the  bat- 
tery E,  through  P,  S,  G,  B,  L,  /,  e,  and  the  armature 
of  the  relay,  back  to  the  battery  at  N.  Of  course,  in 
the  closed-circuited  system  of  burglar  alarms,  the 
separate  contacts  must  be  placed  in  the  circuit  in 
series,  and  not  in  parallel,  as  in  the  open-circuited 
systems. 

A  form  of  burglar  alarm,  suitable  for  a  house,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212.   Here  a  clock  automatically  dis- 


lower  bar,  and  also  rings  the  servants'  bell  at  any 
time  it  may  be  desired,  by  suitably  setting  the  cen- 
tral dial  on  the  clock.    The  different  rooms,  or 


Fio.  2 1 1. -Closed-circuited  System  with  Relay. 
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points  of  contact,  are  as  represented  on  the  annun- 
ciator drops.  The  galvanometer  placed  below  the 
clock  is  intended  to  show  the  strength  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  as  to  indicate  whether  it  is  ready  for  action. 
Switches  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
number  of  tests,  showing  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  switches  is  provided  for  the 
stopping  of  the  bell  after  it  has  been  started  by  the 


Fig.  212. — Burglar  Alarm  for  House. 

opening  or  closing  of  the  contacts.  On  many  burglar 
alarms,  an  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  either  in  the 
alarm  itself,  or  in  a  position  in  front  of  the  alarm, 
which  is  automatically  lighted  on  the  sounding  of 
an  alarm. 


Advan- 
tages of 
closed- 
( ircuited 
system. 


Of  the  two  systems  above  described  for  ringing 
bells  on  the  opening  of  the  circuit,  the  relay  is  the 
safer,  since,  in  the  first  system,  the  closing  of  the 
contact,  as  by  shutting  the  door  of  the  safe,  will  stop 
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the  ringing  of  the  alarm.  The  closed-circuited  sys- 
tem, besides  affording  protection  against  the  burglar 
cutting  the  circuit  of  the  wires,  also  affords  a  ready 
means  for  testing  the  condition  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem ;  for,  should  any  contact  fail  to  close,  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  would  indicate  that  a  break  existed  some- 
where, and  that,  therefore,  a  necessity  existed  for 
carefully  examining  the  line. 

A  system  of  electric  annunciators  is  especially 
adapted  for  giving  early  intelligence  of  a  fire.  This 
is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the 
sooner  the  firemen  can  get  at  work,  the  greater  alarms, 
their  chance  of  being  able  to  rapidly  extinguish  the 
fire.  Systems  of  fire  alarms  are  now  established  in 
practically  all  important  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  essentials  of  a  system  of  fire-alarm  annun- 
ciators, or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  fire-alarm 
telegraphy,  consists  in  a  central  office  or  station, 
connected  with  a  number  of  separate  stations  by 
means  of  electric  conductors  that  extend  through- 
out the  district  to  be  protected.  Fire-alarm  circuits 
are  always  metallic  circuits.  At  various  points  on 
such  conducting  lines  signal  boxes  are  established. 
These  are  generally  placed  in  the  street,  though  telegraphy 
sometimes  they  are  inside  buildings.  These  boxes 
are  for  the  purpose  of  sending  signals  to  the  central 
office,  and  thus  give  notice  of  the  exact  location  of. 
a  fire.  As  soon  as  the  central  station  receives  this 
information,  it  sends  signals  to  the  engine  houses 
nearest  to  the  fire.  In  case  of  a  severe  conflagration, 
where  a  general  alarm  is  sounded,  calls  are  sent  to 
all  the  fire  stations.  These  calls  may  be  sent  out 
from  the  central  station  either  by  means  of  opera- 
tors, or,  in  some  systems,  they  are  sent  out  au- 
tomatically. 
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Fire-signal  boxes  operate  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  district-telegraph  call  boxes.  The  pulling  of  a 
handle  releases  a  detent,  and  permits  a  wheel  to  be 
rapidly  moved  by  means  of  clock-work.  During 
this  rotation,  the  wheel  automatically  makes  and 
breaks  the  circuit  a  number  of  times,  and  thus  trans- 
mits into  the  line  a  number  of  electrical  impulses, 
that  correspond  with  some  arbitrary  signal,  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  the  box.  These  impulses  pass 
over  the  line  wire,  and  are  received  at  the  central 
office,  where  they  cause  an  alarm  bell  to  give  a  stroke 
for  each  impulse,  the  number  of  times  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  strokes  corresponding  to  the  sig- 


y,  1 
hie  ase  of\ 


Fire  ^ 
breakthis, 
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Fig.  213. — A  Form  of  Fire-alarm  Box.    To  sound  an  alarm  break  the 

glass  in  the  cover  of  the  alarm-box. 


nals  sent.  In  many  systems  of  fire-alarm  teleg- 
raphy, besides  sounding  the  bell,  a  record  is  made  on 
a  registering  or  recording  instrument,  as  in  the 
Morse  system  of  telegraphy. 

Fire-call  boxes  are  arranged  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  maliciously  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  false  alarms.  They  are  either  opened  by 
bdxts31  means  of  keys,  placed  in  the  hands  of  special  offi- 
cers only,  or,  when  they  can  be  operated  by  other 
persons,  they  are  generally  so  arranged  that  the 
sending  of  the  alarm  at  the  same  time  causes  a  gong 
to  sound,  thus  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
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the  street  to  the  alarm  having  been  sent.   Some  fire- 
alarm  boxes  are  arranged  so  that  the  alarm  can  only 
be  sent  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  glass  front  of  the 
l>ox.    Such  a  box  is  represented  in  Fig.  213,  where  ^ 
the  method  for  sending  the  signal  is  clearly  indi-  2fi£Sja 
cated  by  the  lettering  on  the  box.    This  breaking  ^SSSSv 
of  the  glass  front  automatically  closes  the  circuit, 18  broken- 
and  thus  sounds  an  alarm  at  the  central  office.  The 
method  whereby  this  is  accomplished  is  very  simple. 
A  spring  is  endeavoring  to  close  the  contact  by  the 


TO  OPEN 
TO  THE£^ftf3H  T 

ALANW  TtLtOBAP'U 

S  TAT  (n  M 
•  - 


Fig.  214. — Fire-alarm  Signal-box.    Note  the  instructions  on  the  door  of 

the  signal-box. 

movement  of  a  plug.  This  plug  presses  against 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
completing  the  contact.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is 
broken,  the  spring  moves  the  plug  and  closes  the 
contact. 

A  form  of  fire-alarm  box,  employed  in  the  fire- 
alarm  system  of  Chicago,  is  shown  in  Fig.  214. 
The  outer  door,  which  is  of  the  keyless  type,  is  read-  t^TFuc- 
ily  opened  by  turning  the  handle  to  the  right.    Thea  *Bbo,t' 
inner  doors  operate  a  short-circuit  switch  when 
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closed,  thus  cutting  out  from  the  circuit  all  parts 
except  the  signal  wheel.  The  signals  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  box  by  a  wheel  provided  with 
notches  in  its  circumference,  that  make  and  break 
the  circuit  in  a  manner  which  represents  the  number 
and  location  of  the  box. 

In  the  system  of  district  telegraph  messenger  call 
teie^fph   boxes,  calls  can  be  sent  to  a  central  office  where  there 
™!?bo?er  are  messenger  boys,  special  officers  or  policemen, 
and  firemen.    On  the  pulling  of  the  handle  of  the 


call  box,  there  is  automatically  transmitted  to 
the  central  station  a  number  of  electric  impulses, 
which  both  give  the  number  of  the  box  and  indicate 
the  character  of  the  service  that  is  required.  In 
the  multiple  district  call  box  shown  in  Fig.  215, 
means  have  been  provided  for  four  different  calls — 
i.e.,  for  a  watchman,  for  a  messenger  boy,  for  a 
policeman,  for  the  firemen — and  for  some  special 
service,  such,  for  example,  as  a  doctor  or  a  carriage, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

In  order  to  send  a  call,  the  handle  is  pulled  down 
until  it  touches  the  stop  marked  watchman  in  the 


Fio.  315. — American  District  Telegraph  Messenger  Call  Box. 
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figure.  On  the  handle  then  being  released,  the  wheel 
inside  the  box  is  rotated,  and  transmits  into  the 
circuit  a  number  of  makes  and  breaks,  that  follow 
one  another  at  intervals,  according  to  the  location 
and  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  there  being  thus  sent  to  the  central  office  im- 
pulses that  indicate  the  number  of  the  box  and  the 
character  of  service  required,  in  this  case  a  mes- 
senger boy  or  watchman. 

If  the  little  stop  near  the  word  watchman  is 
raised  so  that  the  handle  may  be  turned  around  suf- 
ficiently far  to  reach  the  word  police,  fire,  or  special,  Jx'traSu* 
and  is  liberated  from  any  of  these  points,  additional are  sent* 
signals  will  be  sent  into  the  line,  which  will  send 
an  additional  number  of  impulses  into  the  receiving 
apparatus,  indicating,  as  before,  the  number  of  the 
box,  and  the  special  character  of  service  required. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  maintain  the  same  tem- 
perature in  any  locality,  such,  for  example,  as  a 
hothouse,  incubator,  or  room,  a  variety  of  devices 
may  be  employed  for  sounding  an  alarm  as  SOOn  as  Tempera- 
a  certain  temperature  is  reached.    One  method  0fturealarm- 
operating  such  alarms  is  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer.    In  the  form  represented 
in  Fig.  216,  an  ordinary  thermometer  is  provided, 
only,  instead  of  the  thermometer  tube  being  her- 
metically sealed  at  the  top,  it  is  provided  with  an 
air-tight  rubber  cork,  through  which  passes  a  metal- 
lic rod  r.   This  rod  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in  the 
thermometer  tube,  so  that  its  lower  end  can  be 
placed  at  any  desired  level.    It  will  be  evident  that,  Method  of 
as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  reached  such  a  355^ 

......  .  ~    .  .  mercurial 

height  that,  by  the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  the  tempera- 
lower  end  of  the  metallic  rod  is  reached,  the  contact 
between  r  and  <,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic 
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cell  and  an  alarm  bell,  will  be  closed,  so  that  the 
alarm  will  sound  as  soon  as  this  temperature  is 
reached. 

In  a  thermo-static  alarm,  a  compound  bar  of  brass 
and  steel,  B,  S,  Fig.  217,  is  formed  by  riveting  to- 
gether two  straight  bars  of  brass  and  steel  respec- 


FlO.  a  1 6. — Mercurial  Temperature  Alarm. 


tively,  and  suspending  them  in  the  manner  shown. 
Contact  pieces  are  placed  at  C  and  H,  as  well  as  on 
the  sides  of  B  and  S,  opposite  these  contact  points, 
tion  and     A  split  battery  is  connected  at  its  middle  point  with 
K(5-OB°  the  central  terminal  T,  and  with  its  positive  and 

static  alarm  .  .  .  .    .  .  _  „ 

negative  poles  at  the  remaining  terminals  1 ,  1 . 
Any  decrease  in  temperature  will  cause  the  com- 
pound bar  to  move  toward  C,  thus  closing  the  con- 
tact through  one-half  the  battery.    On  the  other 
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hand,  any  increase  in  temperature  will  cause  the  bar 
to  move  toward  H,  thus  closing  the  contact  with 
the  other  half  of  the  battery.    In  this  manner,  a 
simple  fire-and-frost  alarm  can  be  obtained  for£3cefor 
sounding  an  alarm  when  the  temperature  either  falls  §o«Stic 
below  or  rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  limit,  lli™***' 
When  it  is  desired  automatically  to  maintain  the 
temperature,  circuit  arrangements  can  readily  be 
provided  whereby,  on  the  fall  of  temperature,  an 
electro-magnet  will  open  a  register,  and  thus  in- 


Fig.  217.— Thermostatic  or  Temperature  Alarm.  Note  how  an  in- 
increase  of  temperature,  by  bending  the  rod  in  one  direction,  closes  one 
of  the  contacts,  while  a  decrease  of  temperature,  by  bending  the  rod 
in  the  other  direction,  closes  the  other  contact. 


crease  the  temperature  of  the  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  increase  in  temperature  closing  the 
other  contact  circuit,  arrangements  may  be  such  that 
an  electro-magnet  will  close  a  register;  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  smaller  space,  such  as  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  an  incubator,  an  arrangement  could  be 
devised  whereby  an  incandescent  lamp  could  be 
turned  on  when  the  temperature  fell  too  low,  and 
turned  off  when  it  became  too  high. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  send  an  alarm  whenever 

VoL  UI.-2I 
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Liquid 
level 


a  liquid  level  varies  in  height,  some  form  of  liquid 
level  alarm  is  employed.  In  the  form  represented 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Fig.  218,  a  ball  float  is  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  for  closing  the  circuit, 
and  ringing  a  bell  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  water 
rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  point.  In  some 
cases,  the  closing  of  the  circuit  at  such  a  point 
causes  an  electro-magnet  to  shut  off  the  water  sup- 
ply. At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  a  liquid 
level  alarm  is  shown  that  is  provided  with  two  ball 


Fig.  218. — Liquid  Level  Alarm. 


floats.  Here  an  alarm  will  be  sent  if  the  water  is 
either  too  high  or  too  low.  As  before,  an  electric 
device  may  be  employed  which  turns  off  the  water 
when  the  level  attempts  to  pass  above  the  desired 
height,  and  turns  it  on  when  it  passes  below  it. 

An  electro-magnet  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  distant  door  or  gate,  and  thus 
saving  the  time  required  in  going  to  and  from  the 
same  to  open  it  by  hand.  Various  devices  may  be 
employed  for  such  purposes.  In  that  represented  in 
Fig.  219,  the  attraction  of  the  armature  of  an  elec- 


Electric 

door 

opener. 
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tro-magnet  draws  in  the  latch,  and  thus  permits  the 
door  to  be  opened. 

It  is  evident  that  doors  or  windows  may  be  locked 
as  well  as  unlocked  by  electro-magnetic  means.  In 


Fig.  219. — Electro-magnetic  Door  Latch  for  Automatic  Door  Opener. 

order  to  be  able  to  leave  the  window  of  a  bedroom 
safely  raised  while  asleep  at  night,  a  device  may  be  J^Sc 
attached  to  the  sash,  represented  in  Fig.  220,  so^^ow 
placed  that  the  sash  is  locked  in  any  desired  position. 


Fig.  220. — Electro-magnetic  Window  Lock.  On  the  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  magnet  coil  the  sash  is  unlocked  on  the  cessation  of 
the  current.    The  action  of  a  spring  locks  the  sash. 

The  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  is  so  connected 
with  an  alarm  bell  and  a  voltaic  cell,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  move  the  sash  will  result  in  closing  the 
circuit  and  sounding  an  alarm. 
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Where  a  door  has  been  provided  with  a  burglar- 
alarm  contact,  and  the  alarm  has  been  set  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  permit  an  authorized  person  to 
Sgi!!?  enter  the  house  without  disturbing  the  occupants, 
•wtuk  a  device  called  a  Yale-lock  burglar-alarm  switch 
may  be  employed,  as  represented  in  Fig.  221.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  switch  so  devised  that,  when 
placed  in  a  certain  position  by  the  insertion  of  a  reg- 
ular Yale  key,  it  will  permit  the  door  to  be  opened 
without  sounding  the  alarm. 


Electric 


Fic.  221.— Yale-lock  Burglar-alarm  Switch. 

By  means  of  electric  contacts  placed  on  the  hands 
or  other  parts  of  a  clock,  circuits  can  be  opened  and 
closed  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  for  example,  to 
sound  an  alarm  at  a  certain  hour.     Such  arrange- 
ments are  generally  employed  in  cases  where  systems 
of  electro-magnetic  bells  are  installed  in  private 
houses.     A  number  of  such  contacts  may  be  pro- 
vided for  different  hours  of  an  entire  day,  so  that 
amomatri.  an  alarm  bell  will  be  automatically  sounded  as  such 
fog  \Vn£t  hours  are  successively  reached.     Such  a  clock  is 
m?ndedtcr"   called  a  programme  clock.    For  the  purpose  of  be- 
wfoTtn™1  ing  able  readily  to  change  the  times  at  which  the 
bell  shall  be  sounded,  there  is  provided  a  series  of 
contacts  on  a  part  of  the  clock  called  the  programme 
dial.  A  clock  of  this  character  is  of  value  in  schools, 
factories,  etc.,  where  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  close 
of  certain  periods  of  time  without  necessitating  con- 
stant care  on  the  part  of  an  attendant.    A  clock  of 
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this  description  is  represented  in  Fig.  222.  The  pro- 
gramme dial  is  shown  as  placed  below  the  ordinary 
clock  dial. 


Fig.  222. — Electric  Programme  Dock. 

Where  a  night-watchman  is  required  to  visit  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  building  he  is  employed  to  watch,  watch. 

,  ,        .....  man's  line 

at  certain  times  during  the  night,  it  is  important  to  Sector, 
know  whether  or  not  he  is  faithfully  discharging 


Fig.  223. — Watchman's  Electric  Time  Detector.    Note  the  record  sheet 

of  paper  below  the  clock  dial. 

his  duties.  For  this  purpose,  a  form  of  clock,  called 
a  watchman's  time-detector,  is  employed.  Such  a 
clock  is  shown  in  Fig.  223.  Here  a  high-class  clock 
is  employed,  generally  of  the  eight-day  type.  Be- 
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sides  driving  the  hands,  the  mechanism  of  the  clock 
is  employed  to  rotate  a  suitable  dial,  on  which  a 
sheet  of  paper  is  placed,  means  being  provided  for 
readily  replacing  one  sheet  by  another  when  so  de- 
sired. On  this  sheet  a  number  of  radial  lines,  repre- 
senting the  hours  of  the  day,  and,  when  so  desired, 
Spwaatch.n  the  minutes  and  seconds,  are  drawn.  The  radial 
de*cctoimc  divisions  are  divided  longitudinally  into  separate 
parts,  representing  the  various  stations  the  watch- 
man is  expected  to  visit.  Each  of  these  stations  is 
provided  with  a  separate  marker,  so  that,  when  the 
watchman  visits  any  distant  station,  and  depresses 
a  push-button  at  that  station,  there  is  recorded  on 
one  of  the  divisions  marks  that  indicate  the  particu- 
lar hour  and  minute  during  which  he  visited  this 
particular  station. 

In  some  forms  of  watchmen's  clock,  instead  of 
making  the  record  by  the  same  battery  current  as 
that  employed  for  sending  the  signal,  this  current  is 
used  only  to  close  the  contact  of  a  relay,  which 
throws  a  local  battery  into  action.  By  these  means, 
a  better  record  is  ensured. 

In  order  to  prevent  watchmen  from  tampering 
with  the  record,  most  clocks  of  this  character  are 
Jlmpcring  now  provided  with  contacts  that  register  the  opening 
rTcordh    and  closing  of  the  clock  door,  thus  preventing  the 
prevented.  watcjlrnan  from  replacing  the  true  paper  disk  by  a 

spurious  disk,  which  has  been  marked  by  hand. 

In  order  to  increase  the  length  of  time  a  clock  will 
run  without  requiring  the  services  of  an  attendant  to 
winding     wind  it  up,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  causing  a 

electric        ,  ,  ,  - 

clock.  battery  current  to  pass  momentarily  through  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, that  will  properly  move  the  winding 
mechanism.    Various  devices  may  be  employed  for 
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such  apparatus.  In  the  form  represented  in  Fig. 
224,  the  winding  is  effected  by  the  attraction  of  the 
armature  of  the  electro-magnet  represented  at  the 
bottom  of  the  figure.  Impulses  for  this  purpose  are 
sent  into  the  line  at  periods  about  five  minutes  apart. 
While  such  self-winding  clock  movements  can  be 
made  to  act  properly,  unless  great  care  is  taken  they 
are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  clock  as 
a  timekeeper. 


In  a  system  of  electric  gas-lighting,  a  jet  of  gas 
is  lighted  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  through 
the  jet  after  the  eas  has  been  turned  on  at  the  stop-  „ 

System 

cock.    This  spark  is  generally  obtained  from  an 
induction  or  spark  coil,  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  Sr.  's 
voltaic  battery  and  contact  points  placed  on  the  gas- 
burner.    Gas-burners  for  electric  gas-lighting  may 
be  so  arranged  that  the  gas  must  first  be  turned  on 
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by  hand,  and  then  a  spark  passed  through  the  issu- 
ing gas-jet ;  or  a  better  method  may  be  employed,  in 
which  a  burner,  such,  for  example,  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  225,  is  employed.  Here  the  pulling  of  a  pen- 
dent chain,  P,  turns  on  the  gas  by  the  moving  of  a 
valve  inside  the  burner.  At  the  same  time,  a  plati- 
2wtrbi?  "  num  contact,  A,  placed  on  the  end  of  a  movable  arm, 
gas-burner.  makes  a  wiping  contact  with  another  platinum  con- 
tact at  B,  placed  near  the  gas-jet.  '  In  this  manner, 
the  circuit  of  a  spark  coil  and  voltaic  battery  is  sud- 
denly made  and  broken.     The  extra  current  pro- 


Fic.  22s—  Ratchet  Burner.  Note  that  the  pulling  of  the  pendant  P 
brings  the  contacts  A  and  B  together,  and  that  on  their  separation  a 
spark  is  produced  which  ignites  the  issuing  gas-jet. 

duced  on  breaking  the  contact  produces  a  spark 
which  jumps  between  the  contacts  at  A  and  B,as  they 
are  suddenly  separated,  and  thus  lights  the  issuing 
gas-jet.  When  it  is  desired  to  turn  off  such  a  gas- 
•  jet,  it  is  only  necessary  again  to  pull  the  pendant, 
since  this  motion  now  closes  the  valve  and  stops  the 
flow  of  gas. 

In  a  form  of  burner  called  the  automatic  gas- 
bumJr*(?  burner,  the  gas  is  both  turned  on  and  lighted,  and 
Sghttogf**"  turned  off  and  extinguished,  by  the  motion  of  a 
push-button.    The  circuits  for  this  purpose  are  gen- 
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erally  so  arranged  that  they  control  two  separate 
electro-magnets.  One  of  these  magnets  is  excited 
by  closing  the  circuit  by  the  pushing  of  one  of  the 
buttons,  generally  a  white  one.  The  attraction  of 
the  armature  of  this  electro-magnet  turns  on  the 
gas,  and,  at  the  same  time,  causes  a  succession  of 
sparks,  produced  from  the  spark  coil,  to  pass  through 
the  issuing  gas-jet  and  light  it.  On  the  pushing  of 
another  button,  generally  a  black  button,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  second  electro-magnet  is  completed,  which 
extinguishes  the  gas  by  closing  the  valve.  An  auto- 
matic gas-burner  of  this  description  is  represented 
in  Fig.  226,  the  separate  electro-magnets  being 
placed  inside  the  cover. 


Fig.  226. — Automatic  Electric  Gas-lighting  Burner. 

Systems  of  gas-lighting  are  operated  on  open  cir- 
cuits.    Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in  the 
use  of  such  systems,  from  the  liability  that  exists 
of  accidental  contacts  rapidly  running  down  the 
strength  of  the  battery  by  polarization.    In  order  protector 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  an  arrangement  is  frequently  of  elec- 
made  by  which  the  wires  in  the  house  are  divided  lighting, 
into  a  number  of  separate  circuits,  and  these  circuits 
are  so  connected  with  an  apparatus  called  a  battery 
protector,  that  on  any  accidental  short  circuit  occur- 
ring in  any  one  of  these  separate  circuits,  an  electro- 
magnet is  energized,  and  that  particular  circuit  au- 
tomatically cut  off  from  the  battery.     A  battery 
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protector  can  be  combined  with  an  annunciator,  the 
arrangements  being  such  that,  on  the  accidental  clos- 
ing of  any  one  of  the  circuits,  this  circuit  is  auto- 


Fic  227.— Automatic  Annunciator  for  Battery  Protector. 

matically  disconnected  from  the  battery,  and  a  drop 
is  caused  to  fall  on  the  annunciator  board,  indicating 
the  particular  circuit  that  has  thus  been  disconnected. 
A  device  of  this  character  is  represented  in  Fig.  227. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

ELECTRIC    HEATING    OF    BARE    AND    COVERED  CON- 
DUCTORS 

"I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat." 

—Othello,  Act  V,  Scene  II 

A DEFINITE  quantity  of  work  must  be  done 
or  energy  expended  in  order  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water,  or  any 
other  kind  of  ordinary  matter,  through  say  one  de- 
gree of  the  thermometric  scale.    As  in  all  other 

Relation 

cases  of  work  done  or  energy  expended,  this  energy  g{J*.nc* 
is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  foot-pounds  or  in  "Tand*** 
joules.   In  the  case  of  water,  in  order  to  increase  the  heat  tatrg7 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fah- 
renheit, there  must  be  expended  on  the  water,  in 
order  to  set  the  molecules  into  the  to-and-fro  vibra- 
tions that  produce  heat,  an  amount  of  work  equal  to 
778  foot-pounds,  or  the  work  required  to  raise  778 
pounds  through  a  vertical  distance  of  one  foot. 
Since  the  joule  is  equal  to  0.738  foot-pounds,  this 
would  be  nearly  equal  to  one  pound  raised  through 
a  vertical  distance  of  nine  inches.    There  would, 
therefore,  require  to  be  expended  to  raise  the  tem-jou]ejJ 
perature  of  the  water,  as  above  indicated,  an  amount 
of  work  equal  to  778  foot-pounds  divided  by  0.738, 
or  1,  055  joules. 

The  amount  of  work  that  is  required  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  perfectly  definite: 

(477, 
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778  foot-pounds,  or  1,055  joules,  will  increase  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  just  one  degree 
R,  neither  more  nor  less.  This,  of  course,  is  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  energy  is  expended  in  pro- 
ducing heat.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  work  or  energy  that  is  thus  expended,  whether 
it  be  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or  magnetic, 
778  foot-pounds,  or  1,055  joules,  must  be  expended 
in  order  to  perform  the  work  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  through  one 
degree  F. 

Since  all  heated  bodies  impart  their  heat  to  the 
air  or  other  medium  surrounding  them,  if  a  given 
temperature  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  heated  body, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  a  constant  expenditure  of 
energy.  The  rate  at  which  energy  must  be  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose,  that  is,  the  activity  as  it 
is  called,  can  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds  per  sec- 
{£rS»nd  ond,  or  in  joules  per  second,  or  in  watts,  the  watt 
or  watts,    bgjjjg.  a  rate  0f  doing  work  that  is  equal  to  0.738 

foot-pounds  per  second.  The  activity  or  rate  at 
which  a  given  amount  of  water  escaping  from  a 
reservoir  is  capable  of  doing  work,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  raising  the  temperature  of  a  given  mass 
of  water,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  which 
escapes  per  second,  and  on  the  distance  through 
which  it  passes  in  order  to  escape.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  case  of  a 
given  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  from  a  battery, 
dynamo  or  other  electric  source,  and  water  escaping 
from  a  reservoir.  The  activity  of  the  electric  source, 
or  the  rate  at  which  it  is  capable  of  doing  work,  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  escapes  per 
second  multiplied  by  the  difference  in  the  level 
through  which  it  passes  in  order  to  escape.  In  other 
words,  the  coulombs  of  electricity  that  pass,  multi- 
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plied  by  the  difference  of  electric  level  or  pressure 
through  which  they  pass,  in  volts,  give  a  quantity 
which  represents  the  electrical  activity.  In  other 
words,  the  activity  of  an  electric  source  can  be 
expressed  in  joules-per-second,  that  is,  in  watts. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  ampere  is  equal 
to  a  coulomb  per  second,  and  since  a  watt  is  a  volt- 
ampere,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  multiply  the  cou- 
lombs-per-second  by  the  volts,  we  will  get  an  ex- 
pression for  the  watts.  Since  the  watt  is  a  very 
small  quantity,  being  equal  only  to  the ^  of  a  horse- 
power, it  is  convenient,  in  practice,  to  employ  a 
larger  unit  of  electric  power;  i.e.t  the  kilowatt,  or^jSc* 
a  thousand  watts.  Since  746  watts  equal  one  horse- 
power,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  in  1,000  watts  ^  Zvu*. 
1,000  divided  by  746,  or  about  1.34  horse-power. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  the  E.M.F.  that  is  driving 
the  electric  current  through  a  conductor,  and  we 
know,  moreover,  the  value  of  the  current  that  is 
passing  through  the  circuit,  the  product  of  these 
quantities  will  be  equal  to  the  activity  of  that  circuit 
per  second. 

In  order  to  determine  by  experiment  the  amount 
of  heat  that  will  be  imparted  to  a  given  quantity  of  SioSmacr 
water  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
it  for  a  given  time,  an  instrument  called  an  electric 
calorimeter  may  be  employed,  as  was  done  by  both 
Joule  and  Lenz.    Here  a  thin  wire,  N  M,  Fig.  228, 
of  known  electric  resistance,  is  placed  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  given  quantity  of  water  or  other  ££Sd».- 
liquid.    A  thermometer,  T,  placed  in  the  vessel  inj{£?j£n?g 
the  manner  shown,  gives  the  temperature  of  thej^1"^ 
liquid,  both  before  the  current  is  passed,  and  after ^.h*^* 
the  current  has  been  passing  through  the  liquid  for^jSSt 
a  definite  time.   It  can  be  shown  by  experiments  that  i„7c6euit. 
the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  water  or  other 
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liquid  so  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  to 
the  square  of  the  current  strength  that  is  passing 
in  amperes,  and  to  the  time  during  which  the  cur- 
rent has  continued  to  pass. 

Since  a  difference  of  pressure  or  E.M.F.  is  neces- 
Heatde-  sary  in  order  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  a 
3kSu£  conductor  of  a  given  resistance,  this  fact,  thus  dem- 
t he  square  onstrated  by  experiment,  is  only  another  way  of 
rlmpST  stating  that  the  passage  of  a  current  in  amperes, 
mg"        while  under  the  influence  of  a  given  pressure  or 


Fig.  228. — Klectric  Calorimeter.  "Note  that  the  instrument  readily 
permits  the  inc.  case  in  temperature  of  the  water  in  M,  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  current  for  a  certain  time,  to  be  determined  by  the 
T. 


E.M.F.,  in  volts,  will  produce  a  given  rise  in  tem- 
perature, because  there  is  thus  expended  in  the  cir- 
cuit a  given  number  of  watts-per-second.    A  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  understanding  why  the 
Thompson"  heat  developed  by  a  current  is  proportional  to  the 
developed1  square  of  the  current,  and  not  simply  proportional 
tncTurrent.  to  the  current  itself.    Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  in  his 
work  on  "Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  thus  remarks 
concerning  this  fact: 

"The  second  of  the  above  laws,  that  the  heat  is, 
cateris  paribus  (other  things  being  equal),  propor- 
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tional  to  the  square  of  the  strength  of  the  current, 
often  puzzles  young  students,  who  expect  the  heat 
to  be  proportional  to  the  current  simply.  Such  may 
remember  that  the  consumption  of  zinc  is,  ceteris 
paribus,  also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cur- 
rent; for,  suppose  that  in  working  through  a  high 
resistance .( so  as  to  get  all  the  heat  developed  out- 
side the  battery)  we  double  the  current  by  doubling 
the  number  of  battery  cells,  there  will  be  twice  as 
much  zinc  consumed  as  before  in  each  cell,  and  as 
there  are  twice  as  many  cells  as  at  first  the  con- 
sumption of  zinc  is  four  times  as  great  as  before." 

Another  method  of  looking  at  this  question  is, 
perhaps,  simpler  to  those  who  are  able  to  employ 
a  little  easy  mathematics.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  heat  generated  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  watts  expended  in  causing  the  current  to  flow 
through  the  circuit,  or  to  CXE,  the  product  of  the  Another 
current  in  amperes,  multiplied  by  the  E.M.F. 

volts,  and  remembering  also  that  by  Ohm's  lawia^ 

F 

the  current  in  amperes  is  C=jr,  it  follows  that  E 

equals  CXR.  Consequently,  placing  the  value  of 
E=CXR  in  equation,  CXE  equals  the  watts,  we 
get  CxCR=the  watts,  or  aR^he  watts.  In 
other  words,  the  power  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  wire  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
current  multiplied  by  the  resistance.  This,  •  of 
course,  is  only  true  where  the  value  of  the  resistance* 
remains  constant. 

When  a  given  E.M.F.  is  applied  to  a  ~ircuit  in 
order  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  through  such  cir-D  f 
citit,  and  thus  overcome  its  resistance,  a  certain ^Sof 
drop  of  pressure  or  loss  of  E.M.F.  results.    Sup-  ^current 
pose  that,  in  the  case  of  a  given  conductor  or  wire,  fhJJJJJi 
this  drop  be  10  volts,  and  that  a  current  flow cooductor- 
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through  the  conductor  equal  to  100  amperes.  Then 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  number  of  watts  that  will 
be  developed  in  such  a  circuit  will  be  equal  to  the 
drop  of  10  volts  multiplied  by  the  current  strength 
in  amperes.  In  other  words,  the  heat  activity  that 
will  be  developed  in  the  circuit  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  drop  in  volts  multiplied  by  the  cur- 
rent strength  in  amperes,  or  10X100=1,600  watts, 
or  1  K.W.  If,  therefore,  we  know  the  drop  of 
pressure  that  occurs  in  any  circuit,  and  the  current 
strength  that  is  passing  in  that  circuit,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  multiply  the  two  quantities  together 
in  order  to  obtain  the  heat  activity  in  watts,  or  the 
amount  of  heat  that  will  be  liberated  in  the  wire 
during  every  second  of  time. 

Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  the  temperature  that 
will  be  imparted  to  a  given  wire  or  conductor 
through  which  such  current  is  passing.  Since  the 
current  is  supplying  the  heat  to  the  wire  at  a  con- 

the  pas- 

stant  rate,  the  temperature  of  the  wire  will  steadily 
d^rk*"  increase.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  wire  is 
Srougha  giving  off  its  heat  to  the  air  or  other  medium  sur- 
rounding it.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  this  loss  will 
increase  the  greater  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  wire  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Con- 
sequently, a  point  will  soon  be  reached  when  the 
amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  wire  by  the  electric 
current  will  exactly  balance  that  imparted  by  the 
wire  to  the  medium  surrounding  it.  At  this  point 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  wire  will  remain  con- 
stant or  steady. 


A  heated  wire  or  conductor  can  give  off  its  heat 
to  the  air  or  other  medium  surrounding  it  in  three 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  or  other 
medium  can  take  away  the  heat  from  the  wire  by 
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conduction.    This  will  be  especially  the  case  in  any 
underground  cable,  where  the  conductor  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  insulating  material  placed  within 
a  lead  sheath  or  covering.    Where  the  wire  is  sur-  Siduoor 
rounded  by  air  or  water,  the  differences  of  tempera- 
ture  set  up  currents  in  the  air  or  water,  called  con- 
vection currents,  whereby  the  heat  is  rapidly  carried 
away  from  the  conductor ;  for  the  cooler  portions  of 
the  air  are  constantly  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  heated  conductor.  Besides 
the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  and  convection,  th  ere  uoo.  coo- 
is  an  additional  method;  viz.,  by  radiation,  by  which  IndrSfo*. 
the  heated  conductor  can  give  its  heat  energy  to  the t,on" 
medium  surrounding  it.     In  radiation,  the  heat 
passes  off  from  the  hot  body  in  all  directions,  just 
as  in  an  incandescent  lamp  both  heat  and  light  are 
radiated  or  given  off  by  the  glowing  filament. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  temperature  which  a 
wire  or  conductor  will  attain  will  depend  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  able  to  lose  the  heat  im-Tem 
parted  to  it  by  the  electric  current  in  one  or  another  gJ^oV 
of  these  three  different  ways.  It  will,  evidently, 
also  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  wire  as  to 
whether  it  is  bare  or  covered. 

In  the  case  of  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  the 
ability  of  the  wire  to  give  off  its  heat  will  also  de- 
pend on  a  number  of  different  circumstances,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  wire,  which  Condilions 
determine  the  extent  of  the  radiating  surface.    It  j£5j!£,tdn* 
will  also  greatly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  sur-  ,098««- 
face,  whether  it  be  rough  or  smooth,  polished  or 
dull,  a  rough,  unpolished  surface  losing  its  heat 
much  more  rapidly  than  a  smooth  or  polished  sur- 
face. 

But  there  is  evidently  a  still  more  important  cir- 
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Influence 
of  resis- 
tance on 
tempera- 
ture ele- 
vation. 


cumstance  that  determines  the  temperature  to  which 
a  given  current  strength  may  be  able  to  raise  a  wire 
or  conductor,  and  this  is  on  the  value  of  its  resist- 
ance per  unit  of  length.  The  passage  of  a  given 
current  strength  through  a  given  resistance  will  re- 
sult in  the  liberation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat, 
but  so  far  as  the  temperature  elevation  is  concerned, 
it  is  evident  that,  since  a  short,  thin  piece  of  wire  of 
a  certain  substance  may  have  the  same  electric  re- 
sistance as  a  long,  stout  wire  of  some  other  conduct- 
ing substance,  the  liberation  of  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  in  -these  two  different  conductors  will  nec- 
essarily result  in  a  far  higher  temperature  for  the 
small,  thin  conductor  than  for  the  long,  thick  con- 
ductor, and  this  is  especially  the  case  since  the  sur- 
faces from  which  the  conductor  loses  its  heat  are 
much  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 

For  this  reason,  where  it  is  desired  that  a  high 
temperature  elevation  shall  be  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  given  current  strength,  as  in  the  case  of 
electric  heaters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  employ  a  com- 
paratively short  conductor  of  small  diameter,  com- 
posed of  a  substance  whose  power  of  conducting  per 

Necessity  -  ,         .  -  _r 

for  high     unit  of  length  is  comparatively  small.    Of  course, 

conducting     n     1         •  «  •    .  i 

power  in  all  electric  energy  converted  into  heat  energy  ceases 
sioncir-  to  be  of  value  as  electric  energy.  Consequently,  in 
the  case  of  a  transmission  circuit,  where  electric 
energy  is  generated  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  is 
to  be  employed  at  the  other  end,  care  must  be  taken 
to  lose  as  little  of  the  energy  during  transit  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  purpose,  good  conductors  are  re- 
quired to  be  employed,  between  the  electric  source 
and  the  electric  heater,  so  that  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  shall  be  as  small  as  convenient.  More- 
over, their  area  of  cross-section  is  increased  up  to 
certain  limits. 
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In  most  of  the  cases  of  electric  transmission  of 
current,  the  reason  for  keeping  the  resistance  as  low 
as  possible  will  be  evident,  since  the  lower  the  re- 
sistance, the  smaller  will  be  the  drop  of  pressure  in 
the  circuit,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller  the  loss  SlSSe 
of  energy  from  the  conversion  of  electric  into  heat  ffi" 
energy.    In  the  next  place,  as  the  temperature  of  the SHIft* 
wire  or  conductor  increases,  its  resistance  increases, kept  ,ow 
and,  consequently,  the  loss  during  transmission  in- 
creases.   Finally,  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  dangerous 
to  permit  the  temperature  of  the  conductors  to  in- 
crease beyond  a  certain  limit,  since  too  high  a  tem- 
perature of  the  conducting  wire  may  produce  damage 
from  fire. 


The  current  strength  that  can  be  safely  permitted 
to  pass  through  a  given  wire  or  conductor  is  some- 
times regarded  as  that  current  strength  which  will 
not  increase  the  temperature  of  the  wire  beyond  that 
at  which  the  wire  can  be  grasped  in  the  hand  for 
one  minute  without  inconvenience.  The  limit  of 
temperature,  however,-  will  necessarily  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  location  of  the  wire  and  its  surroundings,  safe  umit- 
In  the  case  of  an  underground  wire  placed  in  a  terra-  pemttirc 
cotta  conduit,  a  much  higher  temperature  may  be  mission 
safely  imparted  to  the  wire  than  in  the  case  of  a 
conductor  passing  through  wooden  molding.  But 
even  though  in  the  terra-cotta  conduit  an  increase 
in  temperature  might  safely  be  permitted  so  far 
as  the  conduit  itself  is  concerned,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  be  a  limit  here  which  will  be  reached 
when  the  temperature  will  begin  to  injure  the  char- 
acter of  the  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  or  other  in- 
sulation employed,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  injuri- 
ously affected  by  a  high  temperature.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  an  underground  conduit,  a  danger  might 
exist  from  the  tendency  of  an  overheated  conductor 
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to  explode  the  mixture  of  illuminating  and  sewer 
gas  that  is  apt  to  be  found  in  underground  conduc- 
tors that  pass  through  the  streets  of  large  cities. 

The  time  required  for  a  wire  to  attain  its  steady 
or  full  temperature  after  the  full-load  current  has 
been  passed  through  it  will,  as  we  have  seen,  depend 
on  the  character  and  position  of  the  wire.    In  the 
case  of  a  wire  suspended  in  the  air,  it  will  acquire 
JiKdfor  within  95  per  cent  of  its  full  temperature  some  two 
to  acquire  minutes  after  the  full-load  current  has  been  applied 
sfeady'teL  to  its  terminals.    If  immersed  in  water,  the  wire 
p*ratu"-    will  require  a  much  longer  time,  some  ten  minutes 
being  required  for  this  purpose.    Wires  running 
through  wooden  moldings  do  not  reach  their  full 
temperature  until  some  fifteen  minutes  after  the  full 
current  strength  has  been  passed  through  them, 
while  wires  buried  in  the  ground  may  require  as 
long  as  twenty  minutes  before  reaching  their  full 
temperature. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

FUSE  WIRES 

"The  search  for  a  satisfactory  fuse  metal  seems  now  to  be 
directed  toward  such  metals  as  aluminium,  cadmium,  tin, 
zinc,  and  those  of  a  similar  nature,  or  their  alloys.  A  simple 
metal  is,  however,  more  desirable  for  this  purpose,  unless  the 
alloy  possesses  features  which  can  not  be  obtained  otherwise. 
Since  the  desired  metal  must  be  cheap,  aluminium  and  zinc  at 
once  become  most  attractive.  Both  possess  the  desired  con- 
ductivity, and  melting  point,  and  their  vapors  have  the  desired 
high-resistance  property  which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  their  ex- 
tremely rapid  oxidation." — Fuse  Protective  Devices:  Sachs 

I N  the  early  history  of  the  art  it  was  believed  that 
the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  into  houses 
would  necessarily  be  limited  by  the  fire  risks 
arising  from  the  accidental  passage  of  heavy  cur- 
rents of  electricity  through  the  conducting  wires  . 
raising  them  to  bright  incandescence.  Such  fears,  "^SfJoS* 
however,  have  not  been  realized  in  actual  practice,  <-lc«tric 

...  .  lighting 

since  careful  wiring-,  together  with  the  employment  circuits  »f 

.  .  ,  properly 

of  the  exceedingly  simple  and  well-known  electro-  installed 

°  J  L  and  oro- 


thermal  safety  device  called  the  safety  fuse  or  safety  tected. 
catch  has  entirely  removed  all  such  danger.  This 
protection,  however,  is  only  ensured  when  certain 
precautions  of  construction,  etc.,  are  taken. 

A  safety  fuse  or  safety  catch,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, consists  of  a  strip,  bar,  or  plate  of  some  read- 
ily fusible  alloy  or  metal,  that  will  automatically 
fuse  on  the  passage  of  an  abnormal  current  strength,  fulll  or 
which  might  otherwise  dangerously  affect  the  rest  of 
the  circuit.  There  are  a  number  of  substances  that 
may  be  employed  as  a  material  for  safety  fuses. 
They  must,  however,  all  possess  a  higher  resistance 
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per  unit  of  length  than  that  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
circuit  is  formed;  and,  moreover,  they  should  have 
a  low  point  of  fusion.  If  the  material  of  which 
the  fuse  wire  is  composed  is  such  that  a  short  thin 
piece  in  the  form  of  a  wire  or  conductor  has  a  re- 
sistance much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  length 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  the  passage  of  a  current 
will  develop  in  the  fuse  wire  so  much  heat  in  a  small 
space  that  it  will  acquire  a  temperature  sufficiently 
StETof  h'&h  to  fuse  the  wire,  and  thus  automatically  break 
safety  fuse.  the  cjrcuit    Tt        be  impossible,  therefore,  under 

these  circumstances,  for  a  dangerous  current  to 
exist  for  any  time  on  the  circuit. .  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  so  simple  a  device  is  capable  of 
acting  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  The  materials 
generally  employed  for  safety  fuses  consist  of  alloys 
of  lead  and  tin,  these  alloys  varying  in  proportion 
from  33  Yz  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  lead. 

It  is  customary  to  insert  safety*  fuses  at  all  points 
in  circuits  where  the  wires  decrease  in  size,  the  fuse 
being  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  the  smaller  wire. 
Short  pieces  of  cylindrical  fuse  wire  are  employed 
for  such  purposes,  the  ends  of  the  wires  being 
wrapped  around  suitable  binding  posts.  Frequently, 
however,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  contact  of  the 
?u£-iTnks.  safety  fuse  wire  to  the  circuit,  the  fuse  wires  are 
replaced  by  strips  of  fusible  alloy,  that  are  soldered 
to  two  copper  terminals.  These  terminals  are  pro- 
vided with  slots  for  the  ready  insertion  of  the  fuse 
in  the  circuit.  Such  a  form  of  fuse  is  generally 
styled  a  fuse  link,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
simple  fuse  wire.  Several  forms  of  fuse  links  are 
represented  in  Fig.  229. 

Since,  when  a  fuse  wire  melts  or  blows,  it  may 
scatter  the  molten  globules  in  all  directions,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enclose  the  wire  in  a  box  of  porcelain,  or 
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some  other  incombustible  material.  Such  blocks 
are  called  fuse  blocks.  Where  powerful  currents  are 
employed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  voltaic  arc  from 


Fic.  a*o. — Safety  Fuse  Link.    Note  the  U-shaped  terminals  provided 
for  ensuring  the  ready  insertion  of  link  in  circuit  to  be  protected. 

being  formed  across  two  contiguous  conductors  on 
both  of  which  fuse  wires  are  placed,  the  fuse  block  fiSgJy. 
is  provided  with  a  ridge  for  the  purpose  of  separat- 
ing  these  two  parts  of  the  circuit  from  one  another. 


Fig.  230.— Enclosed  Safety  Fuse  in  Porcelain  Block.  Note  the  spaces 
provided  for  the  two  main  conductors  with  the  separating  porcelain 
ridge  R.  R. 


A  fuse  block,  provided  with  a  porcelain  ridge,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  230,  where  two  separate  fuse 
wires  are  shown  as  connected  to  two  branches  of 
the  circuit,  these  two  being  separated  from  each 
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other  by  the  ridge  of  porcelain  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  such  a  porcelain  block  is  provided  with  its 
cover,  the  two  circuits  are  completely  isolated  from 
each  other. 


Fig.  231. — Enclosed  Fuse  Wire  for  Electric  Motor. 


A  form  of  fuse  or  cut-out,  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  electric  motor,  is  shown  in  Fig.  231. 
Here  a  fuse  wire,  cylindrical  in  shape,  is  placed  in 
a  channel  formed  in  the  cover  of  the  box.  This 
position  of  the  fuse  wire  possesses  the  advantage  of 
permitting  it  to  be  safely  replaced  without  danger 
from  the  current.  In  addition,  the  curved  shape  of 
the  channel  renders  the  formation  of  the  arc  on  the 
blowing  of  the  fuse  much  less  likely  to  occur. 


Fig.  23a.— Edison  Fuse  Plug  for  Base  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp. 

The  enclosed  fuse  was  first  introduced  into  the  art 
Edison     by  Edison  in  the  form  of  the  fuse  wire  or  plug 
fuse°S?e.  placed  in  the  base  of  his  incandescent  lamp,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  232.    Edison  patented  the  enclosed 
fuse  wire  on  May  4,  1880.    The  construction  here 
shown  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  mere  intro- 
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duction  of  the  lamp  into  its  socket  places  the  fuse 
wire  in  the  circuit.  Such  a  form  of  cut-out  is  gen- 
erally called  a  plug  cut-out. 

In  addition  to  enclosing  the  safety  wire  in  a  pro- 
tecting covering  or  sheath,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  ensure  the  greatest  safety,  to  sur- 
round the  fuse  wire  by  a  jacket  or  sheathing  filled 
with  some  porous  or  other  similar  material,  such  as 
chalk.    Such  a  fuse  wire  is  called  a  cartridge  fuse.  Difference 
It  differs  from  an  enclosed  fuse  in  that  the  latter  may  ^rmdje 
only  contain  air.    Where  a  fuse  is  enclosed  in  aj^i'^y1 
space  that  is  filled  with  air  only,  when  the  fuse  wire^es!^ 
is  blown,  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  air  pressure  in 
the  enclosed  tube  is  produced  by  the  heating,  and 
consequent  expansion,  of  the  enclosed  air.  This  may 
be  sufficient  to  produce  an  explosion  of  the  fuse  box, 
and  a  scattering  of  the  molten  fuse  metal.  When, 
however,  the  fuse  wire  is  surrounded  by  such  a  ma- 
terial as  powdered  chalk,  the  enclosed  gases,  instead 
of  rapidly  expanding,  pass  through  the  mass  of  the 
enclosing  material  and  rapidly  give  up  their  heat  to 
the  same.    The  fuse  box,  however,  must  not  be  too  closed  fuse* 
tightly  packed  with  this  material,  since  that  might  fail  to 
result  in  the  molten  metal  being  held  in  position,  and  operate- 
thus  failing  to  break  the  circuit  the  fuse  was  de- 
signed to  protect.    This  may  be  avoided  by  not 
packing  the  box  so  tightly  with  the  material,  and 
affording  spaces  through  which  the  expanded  air 
may  be  permitted  to  escape.   Asbestos  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  as  a  packing  material. 

The  necessity  for  enclosing  the  safety  fuse  is  thus 
explained  by  Joseph  Sachs,  in  a  paper  read  before  enclosed 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, fusc  wire*" 
March  28,  1900 : 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  statements  to  the 

contrary,  no  similar  electrical  device  is  based  on 

VoL  in.— 22 
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simpler,  or  even  as  simple,  operating  principles  as 
the  thermal  cut-out,  as  it  may  properly  be  called. 
.  The  generation  of  heat  in  any  current-carrying  con- 
ductor is  a  well  understood  phenomenon.  The  rise 
of  temperature  -in  this  conductor,  due  to  the  heat 
energy  imparted  to  it,  is  governed  by  well-known 
conditions.  If  these  conditions  could  be  made  fixed 
instead  of  constantly  varying  quantities,  accuracy 
and  certainty  of  action  would  result. 

"The  heat  energy  imparted  to  a  section  of  con- 
ductor by  a  certain  current  flowing  for  a  definite 
time  is  a  fixed  quantity.  The  temperature  attained 
in  this  conductor  depends  simply  on  how  much  of 
Tempera-  tms  neat  energy  is  thrown  from  the  conductor  dur- 
v"tionof  ing  that  particular  time  interval.  It  is  entirely 
conductor.  05vjous>  even  without  the  various  experimental  in- 
vestigations on  this  point,  that  any  condition  that 
varies  the  amount  of  heat  energy  taken  from  the 
conductor,  varies  the  temperature  attained,  and 
hence  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  conductor,  since 
the  melting  of  the  metal  is  dependent  thereon.  The 
several  ways  in  which  this  heat  is  dissipated  from 
the  ordinary  air-exposed  fuse  conductor  is  entirely 
familiar  to  all  electrical  engineers,  but  fuses  always 
have  been,  and  are  now,  and  in  the  case  of  open-air 
fuses  probably  always  will  be,  used  indiscriminately 
without  regard  to  these  simple  facts,  and  yet  con- 
stancy and  accuracy  are  expected. 

"Perhaps  even  more  serious,  however,  than  accu- 
racy is  the  lack  of  safety  in  the  ordinary  exposed 
Dangers  fuse.  On  this  score  a  multitude  of  transgressions 
exposed1**  are  heaped  up  against  fuse  devices  of  such  types  as 
have  been  in  use  a  dozen  years  on  nearly  all  classes 
of  high  and  low  voltage  services.  No  exposed  fuse 
is  safe  (considered  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  hazard 
to  its  surroundings).  The  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous arcing  of  all  exposed  fuses  when  ruptured 
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by  excess  current,  and  particularly  short-circuit  con- 
ditions at  the  higher  potential,  must  be  entirely  and 
not  partially  eliminated  before  the  fusible  cut-out 
can  be  considered  a  perfectly  satisfactory  protective 
device.  Even  when  a  fireproof  housing  is  provided, 
safety  is  not  absolutely  assured.  This  serious  objec- 
tion to  all  open  fuses  is  becoming  more  rather  than 
less  serious  in  its  aspects  in  view  of  the  introduction 
of  higher  potentials  and  enormous  generating  ca- 
pacities. 

"Aside  from  the  shortcoming  already  stated,  air- 
surrounded  fuses  have  other  failings,  prominently 
among  which  is  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  when  sub- 
jected to  heat,  to  which  probably  as  much  of  the  un-  Suffuses 
reliability  of  such  fuses  may  be  attributed  as  to  the  SE?n 
conditions  already  stated.  The  formation  of  an  en-  ac,rcult- 
closing  envelope  of  oxide  around  the  commonly  used 
lead-tin  alloy  fuse  wire  is  in  many  instances  sufficient 
to  hold  the  metal  in  a  molten  condition.  The  effect  of 
such  a  condition  is  entirely  obvious  and  well  appre- 
ciated. The  ease  with  which  the  cross-section  of  ex- 
posed fuses  may  be  decreased  by  accident  or  other- 
wise; the  position  of  the  fuse,  whether  vertical  or 
horizontal,  the  straight  or  irregular  arrangement  of 
the  strip  between  its  terminals,  and  the  contact  be- 
tween the  fuse  and  circuit  contacts:  all  have  their 
effects  on  the  carrying  capacity  and  are  deficiencies 
well  understood  and  thoroughly  appreciated.  It  is 
true  that  the  use  of  a  strip  of  fuse  wire  between  ter- 
minals of  better  conducting  metal  would  partially 
eliminate  some  of  these  bad  features  if  an  abso- 
lutely standard  length  between  contact  posts  or 
screws  were  assured,  but  the  loose  practice  of  the  tion  and 
past  did  not  indicate  any  appreciation  of  the  f act  Fut^wi 
that  any  piece  of  porcelain  having  several  brass 
stampings  or  castings  mounted  upon  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  safe  and  accurate  mounting  for  the  simple 
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yet  delicate  device  whose  exactness  of  operation  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  definitely  fixing  all  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  its  action  depends." 

Considerable  inconvenience  may  result  from  a 
fuse  blowing  at  too  slight  an  increase  in  the  current 
strength  beyond  that  which  the  circuit  is  intended 
normally  to  carry.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  quite 
common  to  employ  fuses  on  the  circuit  whose  carry- 
fheTeJiire- ing  capacity  varies  from  30  to  50  per  cent  beyond 
efficient  that  of  the  current  of  full  load.  It  is  not  an  easy 
safety  fuses  matter,  however,  to  obtain  a  fuse  metal  or  alloy  that 
will  promptly  blow  or  fuse,  under  all  conditions,  as 
soon  as  the  current  strength  in  the  circuit  has  reached 
the  predetermined  point.  In  the  first  place,  it  ap- 
pears that  occasionally  changes  occur  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  alloy,  which  produce  slight  changes  in  its 
point  of  fusion.  Then,  again,  the  fused  metal  may 
remain  for  some  time  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  conducting  the  current  before  an  abso- 
lute volatilization  or  blowing  of  the  fuse  occurs, 
which  will  ensure  the  breaking  of  the  circuit.  In 
order,  however,  for  any  fuse  to  ensure  safety  to  the 
circuit  in  which  it  is  placed,  it  should  act  promptly, 
and  should  possess  the  same  fairly  low  fusing  point 
when  first  placed  on  the  circuit  as  it  does  at  a  much 
later  time.  Moreover,  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  the  permanency  of  the  contacts  are  ensured. 
C.  P.  Matthews,  in  a  paper  on  "Fuse  Metals,"  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, remarks  as  follows  on  some  of  these  points : 

"Promptness  of  action  requires  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from 

IVI  n  1 1  lie    s  •  • 

on  prompt-  that  attained  when  the  wire  is  being  worked  at  its 
action  of    rated  capacity.    Moreover,  it  is  important  that  the 
safety  fuse,  meta|  shou]d  no^  undergo  chemical  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  heat,  which  may  appre- 
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ciably  alter  its  melting  point.  The  formation  of 
oxides  may  or  may  not  promote  prompt  fusion.  In 
the  case  of  pure  tin  and  some  of  its  alloys,  a  coating 
of  oxide  is  often  formed  which  retains  the  molten 
metal  some  time  after  the  temperature  of  fusion  has 
been  passed,  ultimate  rupture  usually  occurring  with 
considerable  violence.  On  the  contrary,  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  iron  and  copper  wires  seems  to  favor 
prompt  fusion. 

"The  question  of  low  fusing  point  is  one  with 
which  the  fire  underwriters  are  concerned,  since 
wires  fusing  at  high  temperatures  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  from  fire.    With  fuses  enclosed  in  SlJSof 
properly  constructed  blocks,  the  danger  from  this      "5 n* 
source  is  not  great,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  or^iiojsf1" 
a  metal  of  low  melting  point  is  not  so  important  as 
might  be  imagined.    Experience  shows  that  fuses 
made  of  nearly  all  the  metals  available  for  such  pur- 
pose will  melt  without  dangerous  scattering  of  par- 
ticles or  liberation  of  hot  gases,  when  the  current  is 
gradually  increased  until  the  break  occurs.  This, 
however,  is  a  condition  which  rarely  obtains  in  prac- 
tice.,, 

It  has  been  observed  in  practice  that  at  times  the 
position  of  a  fuse  wire  apparently  influences  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  will  fuse  and  automatically 
break  the  circuit.    For  example,  some  fuse  wires  in 
a  horizontal  position  apparently  possess  a  higher  Failure 
temperature  of  fusion  than  in  a  vertical  position.  fcUire 
A  little  thought,  however,  will  show  that  this  isCircu^k 
not,  in  reality,  the  case,  the  true  explanation  being 
that,  when  a  vertically  placed  fuse  wire  melts,  the 
metal  instantly  runs,  and  thus  tends  to  break  the 
circuit,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  horizontally  placed 
wire,  the  liquid  metal  may  remain  for  some  time  in 
place,  and  thus  afford  a  conducting  path,  giving  the 
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impression  that  the  fuse  has  not  melted.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  possible,  should  such  be  desired,  to  em- 
ploy a  blow-out  magnet  for  ensuring  the  separation 
Sfof?*  of  the  molten  metal  on  the  passage  of  a  dangerous 
magiS1  current,  thus  ensuring  the  separation  of  an  impor- 
tant fuse  in  any  system  of  distribution.  In  a  car- 
tridge fuse,  where,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  ma- 
terial placed  inside  the  fuse  box  entirely  surrounds 
the  fuse  wire,  the  automatic  breaking  of  the  fuse 
may  readily  be  interfered  with.  Where,  however,  the 
temperature  of  the  fuse  was  so  suddenly  and  greatly 
increased  as  to  produce  a  true  deflagration  of  the 
fuse  metal,  the  vapors  that  are  thus  suddenly  liber- 
ated would,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  to  scatter 
the  particles  in  all  directions. 

At  a  National  Conference  on  Standard  Electrical 
fuse  wires  Rules,  held  in  New  York  City,  March  18  and  19, 
NdHuoniby  1896,  the  following  rules  were  adopted.  They  will 
ofity?***  be  interesting  as  indicating  the  view  then  generally 
held.   According  to  these  rules  fuse  wires: 

"a.  Must  have  contact  surfaces  or  tips  of  harder 
metal  having  perfect  electrical  connection  with  the 
fusible  part  of  the  strip. 

"b.  Must  be  stamped  with  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  current  they  can  carry  indefinitely, 
thus  allowing  about  twenty-five  per  cent  overload 
before  fuse  melts. 

"With  naked  open  fuses,  of  ordinary  shapes  and 
not  over  500  amperes  capacity,  the  maximum  cur- 
rent which  will  melt  them  in  about  five  minutes 
may  be  safely  taken  as  the  melting  point,  as  the 
fuse  practically  reaches  its  maximum  tempera- 
ture in  this  time.  With  larger  fuses  a  longer  time 
is  necessary. 

"Enclosed  fuses,  where  the  fuse  is  often  in  contact 
with  substances  having  good  conductivity  to  heat, 
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and  often  of  considerable  volume,  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  reach  a  maximum  temperature  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  material  which  heats  up  *w££cr' 
slowly.  SIT 

"c.  Fuse  terminals  must  be  stamped  with  theX?" 
maker's  name,  initials,  or  some  known  trademark." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


ELECTRIC  HEATERS 


Some  of 
tbe  advan- 
tages pos- 
sessed by 
electric 
heaters. 


"And  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have." 

— King  Henry  VIII,  Act  III,  Scene  II 

THE  electric  heater  is  a  device  whereby  the 
energy  of  an  electric  current  is  caused  to 
expend  itself  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
a  conductor,  under  circumstances  which  permit  such 
conductor  readily  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  air  or 
other  medium  surrounding  it.  Electric  heaters  pos- 
sess many  points  of  advantage  over  other  methods 
for  the  artificial  production  of  heat.  In  the  first 
place,  the  time  required  for  a  conductor  to  acquire 
its  maximum  temperature  after  a  full-load  current 
has  been  applied  to  its  terminals,  is  quite  small,  be- 
ing only  a  few  minutes  at  the  most.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  the  efficiency  of  an  electric  heater  is  ex- 
tremely high,  in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
electric  device.  Practically  all  the  energy  present 
in  an  electric  current  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  heat  energy,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  an  electric 
heater  can  be  made  practically  equal  to  unity. 

As  far  as  the  amount  of  heat  energy  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  pound  of  coal  or  other  fuel  is  con- 
cerned, the  ordinary  method  of  causing  it  to  give 
up  its  energy  as  heat  in  the  common  fire  or  stove 
must  evidently  be  far  more  economical  than  any 
method  for  first  converting  this  energy  into  mechan- 
ical motion,  then  into  electric  energy,  and,  finally, 
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into  heat  energy ;  for,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is  nec- 
essarily a  great  loss  in  the  numerous  transformations 
that  occur.    In  the  first  place,  only  a  part  of  the 
heat  is  transferred  from  the  fire  under  the  boilers  to 
the  water  in  the  boilers.    In  the  second  place,  a  loss 
occurs  in  transforming  the  heat  energy  in  the  steam 
into  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  steam  engine,  necessary 
Then,  again,  another  loss  occurs  in  the  transforma-  occur  inat 
tion  of  the  mechanical  energy  into  electric  energy ;  n»yrpr^- 
while  still  another  loss  occurs  in  carrying  the  electric  SeS  energy 
energy  from  the  generator  to  the  points  where  the  tncity?* 
electric  heaters  are  situated.     It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  where  the  heat  energy  is  derived  through 
the  intervention  of  a  steam  engine,  that  electric  heat- 
ers will  ever  be  employed  for  the  heating  of  large 
buildings,  or  even  possibly  for  the  heating  of  houses, 
during  such  parts  of  the  year  that  considerable  heat 
is  required  to  be  developed  continuously.    In  the 
case  of  cheap  water  power,  a  different  state  of  affairs 
might  readily  exist. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  under  which 
electric  current,  even  when  obtained  from  steam  en- 
gines, can  be  economically  employed  to-day  for  elec- 
tric heating.  Wherever  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  heat  is  required  for  but  a  limited  time,  the 
ease  with  which  an  electric  heater  can  be  turned  on  ^ 
or  off,  and  the  small  bulk  which  it  can  be  made  to  trie  stove 

,  .  or  beater 

occupy,  enable  it  successfully  to  compete  with  the  the 

„  ,  .  .  ordinary 

ordinary  stove.  For  example,  suppose  it  be  required  coai  fire 
to  make  a  cup  of  coffee;  instead  of  building  a  fire 
in  a  range  or  cooking  stove  capable  of  cooking  an 
entire  dinner,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the 
small  quantity  of  water  required  in  making  the  cof- 
fee, an  electric  heater  can  be  employed,  occupying 
an  exceedingly  limited  space,  an  electric  current  can 
be  turned  through  its  coils,  which  acquire  their  full 
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temperature  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
boiling  of  the  water  is  completed,  which  in  all  will 
require  but  a  short  time,  the  current  can  be  turned 
off,  and  thus  a  further  expenditure  of  energy  saved ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  stove,  the  fire  must  prac- 
tically burn  itself  out. 


Then,  too,  the  occasional  heating  of  a  room,  such 
as  a  bathroom  or  breakfast-room,  for  a  half-hour 
tlgeolule  or  so,  during  parts  of  the  year  when  the  weather  is 
bluer?     no*  very  cold,  can  be  more  conveniently,  and,  indeed, 
even  as  economically,  effected  by  electric  heating  as 
by  the  heating  of  a  heater  or  by  a  hot  water  system. 


The  many  conveniences  possessed  by  electric  heat- 
ing over  ordinary  heating  have  naturally  caused  it 
to  increase  during  the  past  few  decades.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  systems  of  incandescent 
lighting  are  employed.  The  small  space  in  which 
an  electric  heater  is  capable  of  being  placed,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  moved  about,  give  to 
it  advantages  which  will  appear  more  evident  when 
we  come  to  discuss  some  of  the  many  practical  ap- 
plications of  this  system  of  artificial  heating. 


Advan- 
tages pos- 
sessed by 

electric 


Electric 
beaters  vi. 
is  or  oil 
iters. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  many 
applications  of  electric  heaters,  it  may  be  well  at  this 
point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  electric  heater,  so  far  as  the  ability 
to  start  and  stop  the  heater  is  concerned,  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  ordinary  heating  by  gas 
or  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  fact  in  favor  of  elec- 
tric heating;  viz.,  in  the  case  of  heating  by  gas  or 
oil,  the  products  of  combustion  tend  to  vitiate  the 
air  of  the  room  in  which  the  heating  is  carried  on, 
unless,  of  course,  a  chimney  is  provided;  while,  in 
the  case  of  electric  heating,  this  objection  is  entirely 
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removed,  since  the  electric  heater  in  no  way  vitiates 
the  air  of  the  room  in  which  the  heating  is  taking 
place. 

The  electric  heater  for  heating  the  air  of  a  room 
or  car  is  of  exceedingly  simple  construction.  It  is 
formed  of  a  coil  or  circuit  of  some  refractory  ma- 
terial, such,  for  example,  as  galvanized  iron  or  Ger- 
man silver  wire.  This  conductor  is  placed  in  the  don  op1* 
form  of  a  loose  coil,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fairly  con  si  d- heater?, 
erable  extent  of  radiating  surface,  and  thus  enable 
the  coil  to  rapidly  impart  its  heat  to  the  surrounding 
air.    The  contiguous  turns  of  the  coil,  however,  are 


sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  the  ready  access  of 
air  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  prevent  contiguous  coils 
from  coming  into  contact  with  one  another  through 
a  change  of  form  when  the  temperature  is  high,  the 
heating  coils  are  wound  in  grooves  in  the  surface  of 
a  block  of  earthenware,  porcelain,  or  other  similar 
material  that  is  neither  inflammable  nor  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity. 

An  electric  heater,  suitable  for  heating  the  inte- 
rior of  a  street  car,  is  shown  in  Fig.  233.  Here  a 
cylindrical  porcelain  tube  is  provided  with  spiral 
grooves  for  the  reception  of  the  heating  conductor. 
The  heating  coils  are  placed  inside  a  heater  box 
formed  of  a  case  of  sheet-iron,  and  covered  on  the 
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inside  with  asbestos  or  some  other  substance  that 
prevents  an  overheating  of  the  heater  case. 

The  electric  street  car  affords  an  especially  favor- 
able opportunity  for  efficient  electric  heating.  Heat- 
ers for  this  purpose  are  placed  generally  in  sets  of 
four  or  six  separate  heaters  on  the  sides  of  the  car, 
directly  under  the  seats.  In  order  to  protect  the 
passengers  from  being  burned  by  accidental  contact 
with  the  heating  surfaces,  the  heaters  are  placed  in- 


Fig.  234. — Streetcar  Heater.  Note  the  greatly  increased  radiating 
surface  of  the  heater  wire,  obtained  by  coiling  a  wire  as  represented. 

side  a  box  provided  with  a  suitably  arranged  grat- 
ing. The  current  for  the  purpose  is,  of  course,  taken 
directly  from  the  driving  and  lighting  current  of 
the  cars.  Various  forms  of  electric  street-car  heat- 
ers have  been  devised. 

In  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  extent  of  the  radiating  surface  of  the  heat- 
ers, the  coils,  instead  of  being  formed  of  a  single, 
straight  wire,  as  represented  on  the  preceding  page, 
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is  itself  coiled  around  a  stout  asbestos  cord,  and 
the  coils  are  formed  of  this  coiled  wire,  the  coils 
being  loosely  supported  on  porcelain  insulators 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  234,  where  B  repre- 
sents the  asbestos  cord  and  A  the  heater  wire  or  con- 
ductor. The  coiled  wire  is  supported  on  a  light 
steel  frame,  C,  provided  on  both  of  its  sides  with 
porcelain  insulators,  D,  for  the  support  of  the  coiled 
wire.  The  ends  of  the  heater  coils  pass  out  of  the 
heater  case  through  porcelain  insulators,  as  shown 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure.  A  metallic  grat- 
ing is  placed  in  front  of  the  heater  case,  as  already 
mentioned. 


Fic.  235. — Heat  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric-car  Heaters. 

In  the  case  of  the  electric  car-heaters,  there  is  al- 
ways provided  some  form  of  switch,  by  means  of 
which  the  separate  heaters  can  be  readily  connected 
either  in  series  or  in  parallel,  or  some  of  the  heaters  reflating 

switch 

can  be  cut  out  from  the  circuit,  thus  readily  permit-  tot  eieo 

trie-car 

ting  a  difference  of  temperature  that  will  keep  the  car  heaters, 
comfortably  warm  during  marked  differences  in  the 
outside  temperature.    A  switch  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  Fig.  235.    Here  the  movements  of  the 
switch  handle  cause  an  index  pointer,  or  finger, 
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Various 
groupings 
of  heatrr 
coils  pos- 


to  move  over  the  scale  represented  in  the  figure. 
When  the  pointer  is  opposite  the  figures  i,  2,  and  3, 
the  connections  are  such  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  will  be  liberated  in  the  position  3,  and  the 
least  amount  of  heat  in  the  position  1 ;  2,  correspond- 
ing to  an  intermediate  degree  of  heat.  Various 
groupings  of  a  number  of  heater  coils  are  possible 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  generally  stated,  how- 
ever, that  when  all  the  coils  are  in  series,  since  the 
current  is  supplied  from  constant-potential  mains, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  current  will  pass,  and, 
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Fig.  236. — Diagram  for  Wiring  a  4-beater  Equipment  of  Electric 

Street-car  Heaters. 


consequently,  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  will  be 
developed,  than  when  the  coils  are  connected  in 
parallel,  since,  under  these  circumstances,  the  cur- 
rent strength  will  greatly  increase,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  heat  developed  will,  also 
increase. 


The  connections  of  a  four-heater  car  equipment 
for  one  of  these  positions  is  shown  in  Fig.  236. 
Here,  as  will  be  seen,  the  heaters  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  trolley  wire  or  conductor  and  the  ground. 
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The  heat-regulating  switch  is  placed  directly  be- 
tween the  fuse  box  and  the  heater  coils. 

In  some  forms  of  car  heaters,  instead  of  surround- 
ing the  heater  wire  by  air,  the  wire  is  imbedded  in 
an  enamel,  that  has  been  fused  on  the  surface  of 
an  iron  plate.    In  this  manner  the  heater  wire  is  fSSA 
protected  from  injury  from  moisture  or  corrosive  stSSar 
agents.    Moreover,  a  greatly  increased  surface  is hcaler* 
provided  for  the  radiation  of  heat.    A  street-car 
heater  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  237. 


Fig.  237. — American  Enamel  Car  Heater.    The  lugs  at  the  side  are  for 
attaching  the  heater  to  the  side  of  the  car. 

The  cost  of  heating  cars  by  electricity  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  cost  of  producing  the  electric 
current,  and  will  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of  the 
car  and  the  climate  in  which  the  system  is  operated. 
It  has  been  stated,  however,  as  a  result  of  actual 
trials,  that  the  average  cost  of  heating  a  standard 
trolley  car  by  electricity  during  the  winter  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  equal  to  about  Cost  of  car 
2%.  cents  per  hour,  or  40.5  per  day  of  18  hours.  hcaUng 
Other  estimates  place  this  cost  as  low  as  25  cents 
per  day.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  a 
climate  as  severe  as  that  of  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
severe  winter  weather.  Here,  by  actual  measure- 
ments, the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  an  ordinary 
trolley  car,  containing  850  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
was  readily  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  25 0  F. 
alxn-e  the  external  air  by  the  use  of  the  usual  electric 
heaters. 
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Although  the  above  cost  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  cost  of  heating  by  oil  or  coal,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  system  of  electric  heating  for  such 
purposes  is  superior,  so  far  as  ventilation  and  con- 
venience to  the  passengers  are  concerned,  to  any 
other  method  of  artificial  heating.    Moreover,  since 
the  electric  heaters  are  placed  underneath  the  car 
space    .  seats,  and,  therefore,  require  no  space  that  is  avail- 
!?seeofby    able  for  passengers,  there  is  probably  saved,  in  the 
ESSd*"7  case  of  cars  heated  electrically,  a  space  that  could 
street  cars.  accommodate  say  two  additional  passengers.  From 
this  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  appear  to  be  far 
more  economical  to  electrically  heat  cars.  More- 
over, as  we  have  seen,  the  electric  heater  gives  off 
no  deleterious  gas  to  affect  the  ventilation  of  the  car, 
and,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  air  required 
for  the  heating  can  be  drawn  from  the  outside  of  the 
car-body,  renders  an  electrically  heated  car  far  more 
comfortable  than  a  car  heated  by  a  coal  or  oil  stove. 

The  electric  heater  affords  a  very  convenient 
method  of  heating  the  staterooms  on  board  of  pas- 
senger steamships  or  men-of-war,  where  electricity 
is  employed  for  lighting  and  other  purposes.  Such 
heaters  are  placed  far  more  readily  in  the  staterooms 
than  are  the  ordinary  steam  or  hot-water  heaters, 
since  the  former  only  require  the  running  of  the 
electric  conductors,  while  the  latter  need  the  trouble- 
Eieetnc  some  running  of  steam  or  hot-water  pipes.  But 
the  state-  apart  from  the  matter  of  convenience,  the  weakening 
stwwfship*.  of  the  framework  of  the  vessel  by  the  openings  re- 
quired for  the  passage  of  the  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  is  an  objectionable  feature.  Heaters  for  state- 
rooms are  constructed  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
for  street  cars.  Generally,  however,  in  the  smaller 
staterooms  but  a  single  heater  is  required.  A  num- 
ber of  electric  heaters  for  staterooms  on  a  ship  are 
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shown  in  Fig.  238.  Electric  heaters  are  employed 
now  on  most  all  modern  war  vessels,  since,  on  these 
vessels,  electricity  is  employed  for  a  very  great 
variety  of  purposes. 


Fig.  238. — Electric  Heaters  for  Ships.     This  figure  represents  an  equip* 
ment  of  state-room  heaters  for  one  of  the  Leyland  Line  ships. 

There  are  many  purposes  for  which  electric  heaters 
can  be  employed  in  the  house.    In  the  kitchen,  for 
example,  there  are  such  devices  as  electric  stoves,  heaters  for 
ovens,  broilers,  toasters,  boilers,  teakettles,  coffee- cooklng" 
pots,  waffle-irons,  griddle-cake  cookers,  plate-warm- 
ers, frying-kettles,  etc. 


Fig.  239. — Electric  Stove.    Note  the  temperature-regulating  switch  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 

In  the  electric  stove,  as  the  word  is  now  generally 
employed,  the  electric  heater  takes  the  form  shown  Electric 
in  Fig.  239.    Here  the  heat  coils  are  placed  inside  astovcs' 
short  cylinder,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  flat,  like 
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the  top  plate  of  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  The 
to  be  heated  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove  plate. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessels  in  which  the  heating,  cooking,  etc, 
are  to  be  carried  on,  be  provided  with  a  flat  base,  so 
as  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
stove  plate.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical to  employ  only  vessels  especially  made  for 
such  uses.  These  vessels,  too,  are  generally  pro- 
SS^S"  vided  with  some  form  of  attachment  to  the  stove 
tion  and  use  plate.  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  make  the 
for  use  in  diameter  of  the  vessel  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
cooking,  the  plate  of  the  stove  on  which  the  vessel  is  to  rest. 
Vessels  with  copper  bottoms  are  preferable  to  ves- 
sels of  enamel,  the  operation  of  cooking  being  much 
more  rapidly  carried  on  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case.  This  has  been  found  especially  to  be  the 
case  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  water  or  other 
liquid  to  be  boiled.  In  a  suitably  designed  vessel, 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  while  in 
an  imperfectly  designed  vessel  it  may  require  either 
a  longer  time,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  attain  the 
boiling  point  no  matter  how  long  the  heating  is 
continued. 

Electric  stoves  are  generally  provided  with  a  heat 
regulating  switch,  so  arranged  as  to  readily  give  a 
number  of  different  temperatures.    Such  a  switch 
results  in  a  great  saving  of  the  amount  of  electric 
use  of      current  required  for  any  given  operation.  Gener- 
switctnn*  ally,  the  full  heating  current  should  be  turned  on  at 
cooing     the  beginning  of  the  operation,  and  when  partly  or 
nearly  completed,  the  switch  can  be  turned  down,  so 
as  to  cause  a  small  amount  of  current  to  pass  through 
the  heating  coils.   For  example,  after  a  quantity  of 
water  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point  by  the 
full  current  strength  of  the  heater,  a  much  smaller 
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current  will  suffice  to  continue  the  boiling.  But  the 
regulating  switch  not  only  ensures  economy  of  cur- 
rent, but  it  also  renders  the  cooking  much  more  sat- 
isfactory. Generally,  the  electric  stove  will  acquire 
its  full  temperature  in  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
After  this, a  smaller  current  will  suffice  to  keep  it  hot. 
Where  it  is  only  desired  to  keep  food,  that  has  al- 
ready been  cooked,  warm  and  ready  for  the  table, 
either  a  small  current  can  be  obtained  by  the  switch, 
or  the  current  can  be  entirely  cut  off,  provided,  in 
the  last  case,  the  food  is  not  required  to  be  kept  hot 
for  a  longer  time  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

In  the  electric  oven,  as  in  the  ordinary  oven,  a  hot 
air  space  is  provided  for  baking  and  for  all  the 
operations  that  are  generally  carried  on  in  an  ordi-ovensric 
nary  oven.  In  such  case,  the  use  of  the  regulating 
switch  affords  a  great  convenience,  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  temperature  which  experience  shows  is 
best  suited  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

In  order  to  know  the  exact  temperature  existing 
inside  an  electric  oven,  some  form  of  mercurial 
or  metallic  thermometer  is  generally  provided.  In 
the  particular  oven  here  shown,  a  form  of  metallic 
thermometer  or  pyrometer  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  oven  door.  In  order  to  retain  the  heat,  the 
walls  of  this  oven  are  tripled,  and  are  filled  with 

111  \.i  .       .  Useof 

powdered  asbestos  or  some  other  non-conducting  thermom- 
heat  medium.    In  the  electric  oven,  represented  in  pyrometer 

i  i  i  •  i  ii        c  ,n  electric 

Fig.  240,  the  pyrometer  is  shown  at  the  middle  01  ovens, 
the  door,  and  three  regulating  switches  below  the 
door.  In  any  of  the  ordinary  operations  that  are 
carried  on  in  ovens,  the  results  obtained  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cooking  depend  greatly  on  the  uniformity 
of  temperature,  on  the  ability  of  obtaining  desired 
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changes  of  temperature  at  will,  and  especially  on 
the  freedom  of  the  oven  from  draughts  of  air  while 
the  cooking  is  being  carried  on.  The  electric  oven 
ensures  all  these  requirements  far  better  than  any 
other  form  of  oven  in  general  use.  Moreover,  the 
electric  oven  possesses  the  advantage  over  such  ovens 
as  are  heated  by  gas  or  by  oil,  from  the  absence  of 
any  deleterious  gases  liberated  as  products  of  com- 
bustion or  from  partly  consumed  gas. 


Fig.  240. — Electric  Oven.  Note  the  pyrometer  at  the  centre  of  the 
oven  door.  Note  also  the  temperature-regulating  switches  below  the 
door. 

In  the  electric  broiler  represented  in  Fig.  241,  the 
operation  of  broiling  a  steak  or  a  fish  can  be  car- 
ried on  much  more  satisfactorily  than  with  an  ordi- 
nary broiler,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  food  to  be 
broiled  is  not  exposed  to  the  gases  that  are  given 
off  from  glowing  coals.  Moreover,  none  of  the 
juices  of  the  meat  need  be  lost,  since,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  the  fluted  broiling  surface  is  slightly 
inclined,  so  that  the  juices  run  off  and  collect  in  the 
cavity  represented  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure. 
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It  is  in  such  operations  as  broiling,  where  a  high 
temperature  is  required,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
hotels  and  restaurants,  may  be  called  for  at  any  mo- 
ment, that  the  advantages  of  the  electric  over  ordi- 
nary broiling  by  a  coal  fire  are  manifest.  Instead 


Fig.  241.— Electric  Broiler.    Note  the  grooved  channels  provided  to 
catch  the  juices  of  the  meat. 

of  constantly  maintaining  a  glowing  coal  fire  during 
many  hours  of  the  day,  the  electric  broiler  can  ac- 
quire its  maximum  temperature  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and,  therefore,  need  not  be  kept  in  operation 
until  the  order  is  received.  Moreover,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  single  large  broiler, 
where  electric  broilers  are  employed  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  may  be  used. 


Fig.  24a. — Electric  Griddle-cake  Cooker  and  Toaster. 

In  the  electric  griddle-cake  cookers  and  toasters 
shown  in  Fig.  242,  the  arrangement  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  electric  oven.  The  advantage  of  elec- 
trie  heating  over  the  ordinary  methods  in  these  lines  gffifc 
of  cooking  lies  in  the  greater  cleanliness,  and  in  the 
ability  to  ensure  a  constant  temperature.     In  the 
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electric  waffle-irons  shown  in  Fig.  243,  besides  the 
advantages  above  named,  there  is  found  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
surfaces  of  the  irons  can  be  heated  at  the  same  time. 
Consequently,  the  irons  do  not  require  to  be  turned, 
and  a  more  uniform  baking  is  thereby  ensured. 


Fig.  243. — Electric  Waffle-irons. 


In  an  electric  coffeepot  or  biggin,  an  electric  stove 
is  provided  with  a  permanently  attached  pot,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  244.  A  similar  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  the  electric  chafing-dish  shown  in  Fig. 
245.  Regulating  switches  are  provided  in  each  of 
these  devices. 


4> 


Fig.  244. — An  Electric  Coffeepot  or  Biggin. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  devices  suitable  for 
Electric     electric  cooking  that  are  operated  on  the  same  prin- 
equipment.  ciples  as  those  above  described.    A  further  descrip- 
tion, however,  of  this  type  of  apparatus  is  unneces- 
sary.   There  is  represented  in  Fig.  246  a  general 
electric  kitchen  equipment,  in  which  different  electric 
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devices  are  shown.  Here  a  switchboard,  provided 
with  a  knife  switch  for  opening  and  closing  the  cir- 
cuit, is  seen,  with  wires  running  to  the  different 


Fig.  245. — An  Electric  Chafing-dish. 

apparatus.  Plug  switches  are  provided  for  the 
ready  attachment  of  the  different  electric  devices. 
The  different  apparatus  shown  in  this  equipment 
will  be  readily  recognized. 


Fig.  246. — An  Electric  Kitchen  Equipment.    The  apparatus  shown  in  this 
figure  is  capable  of  cooking  for  some  thirty  people. 

When  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
fairly  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  boiling  point,  JKeor 
it  may  be  done  in  a  suitably  shaped  vessel,  placed  on co,lheaters- 
the  surface  of  the  ordinary  electric  stove.    A  far 
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Electric 
smooth- 
ing or 
flat  iron. 


more  convenient  manner,  however,  for  some  pur- 
poses, is  by  the  use  of  an  electric  immersion  coil. 
These  consist,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247,  of  copper  tubes, 
that  are  heated  by  electric  heater  coils  placed  within 
them.  '  These  tubes  are  immersed  in  the  liquid  that 


Fig.  247  —  Electric  Coil  Heater  for  Heating  Water  and  Other  Liquids. 
The  coil  is  immersed  directly  in  the  water  to  be  heated. 


is  to  be  heated.  Immersion  heater  coils  are  arranged 
either  for  a  single  temperature,  or,  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  regulating  switch,  they  may  be  arranged 
for  a  number  of  different  temperatures. 

The  electric  smoothing  or  flat  iron  is  a  form  of 
an  electric  heater  that  is  capable  of  doing  very  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  work.    The  heating  coils  are 


placed  inside  the  iron  case.  The  advantage  in  this 
form  of  apparatus  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  proper 
temperature  of  the  iron  is  maintained  while  the  work 
is  being  done,  so  that  the  iron  does  not  decrease  in 


Fig.  248.— An  Electric  Smoothing-iron. 
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temperature  as  the  work  goes  on,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  smoothing  or  flat  iron. 
A  form  of  electric  smoothing-iron  is  shown  in  Fig. 
248.  Where  ironing  is  done  by  machinery,  as  in 
laundries,  by  heated  rolls,  electric  heaters  can  be 


Fig.  249. — Electrically  Heated  Rolls.    The  rolls  arc  driven  by  machinery. 

readily  placed  inside  these  rolls,  so  that  the  heat  can 
be  conveniently  applied  to  them.  Some  forms  of 
electrically  heated  rolls  are  shown  in  Fig.  249. 

By  placing  electric  heating  coils  near  the  copper 
end  of  an  ordinary  soldering-iron,  there  is  produced 

....        .  ,  .  „  .,  Electric 

an  electric  heating  iron  that  acts  very  satisfactorily,  ^""s- 
An  electric  soldering-iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  250. 


Fig.  250. — An  Electrically  Heated  Soldering-iron. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Jackson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  "The 
Economy  and  Utility  of  Electrical  Cooking  Appara- 
tus," recounts  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
that  he  made  on  the  economy  and  practicability  of  invests  in 

•  electric 

various  forms  of  electric  heating  devices.  He  gives  cooking, 
the  result  of  these  tests  as  follows 

'The  results  of  the  cooking  tests  seem  to  indicate 


that  for  the  usual  cooking  of  a  family  for  the  whole 
year,  the  expense  would  be  larger  than  would  be 
ordinarily  acceptable,  notwithstanding  the  great  ad- 
vantages in  other  respects.    However,  in  the  follow- 
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ing  classes  the  utility  of  electrical  cooking  utensils 
should  be  great : 

"i.  For  light  housekeeping,  such  as  is  practiced 
in  small  city  apartments,  and  in  many  larger  houses 
during  the  summer  months,  no  other  method  pre- 
sents so  many  desirable  features.  The  dirt  of  coal 
and  ashes,  disagreeable  gases  and  abnormal  temper- 
ture  due  to  a  coal  stove,  are  entirely  avoided.  For 
such  housekeeping,  a  disk  stove  using  500  or  600 
watts  and  a  broiler  using  about  1,200  watts  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  small  family,  and  would  cost 
from  $20  to  $30.  A  teakettle  or  immersion  coil 
might  be  added,  at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $10.  A  spe- 
cial pair  of  wires  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  run 
into  the  cooking-room  from  the  house  or  apartment 
supply  mains.  The  latter  would  ordinarily  warrant 
the  extra  call  that  would  be  made  upon  them  in  this 
way.  For  similar  purposes,  coal-oil,  gas,  or  gaso- 
line are  frequently  used,  but  with  the  inherent  disad- 
vantages of  greater  heat  in  the  room,  offensive  odors, 
comparative  uncleanliness,  and  danger. 

"2.  This  form  of  cooking  apparatus  could  be  used 
with  facility  in  boarding-houses  and  restaurants  for 
purposes  which  require  an  even  temperature,  such  as 
is  needed  in  baking  griddle-cakes,  boiling  eggs,  etc. 

"3.  Where  electricity  is  available,  nothing  could 
be  more  convenient  than  a  small  electrical  stove,  re- 
quiring 300  or  400  watts,  for  the  many  uses  to  which 
at  present  the  alcohol  flame  is  put,  such  as  the  after- 
noon teakettle,  chafing-dish,  toaster,  etc.  This  use 
of  alcohol  is  most  unsafe  as  regards  danger  from 
fire,  and  could  well  be  discarded  for  electricity,  which 
is  absolutely  safe  when  properly  installed,  as  well  as 
being  more  convenient  and  better  in  other  respects. 

"4.  In  the  shop,  the  glue-pot,  solder-pot,  brazing- 
iron,  etc.,  can  be  heated  advantageously  by  electric- 
ity, and  one  of  the  most  gratifying  consequences  of 
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our  experiments  has  been  the  decision  to  put  such  an 
equipment  in  our  college  shops. 

"5.  The  test  of  the  electrical  flatirons  showed 
them  more  economical  than  the  old  form,  when  the 
saving  of  labor  is  taken  into  account.  Not  only  is 
there  a  saving  in  time,  but  the  severity  of  labor  is 
much  lessened.  Our  experience  is  that  a  laundress 
who  has  used  an  electrical  iron  would  be  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  go  back  to  the  old  form. 

"A  small  flatiron  of  two  or  three  amperes  attached 
to  the  ordinary  lighting  fixture  in  a  dressing-room 
is  a  great  convenience;  and  with  the  electric  tea- 
kettle and  curling-iron  is  destined  to  become  essen- 
tial in  the  modern  home. 

"Concerning  the  question  whether  the  use  of 
electricity  had  proved  satisfactory  in  its  operations 
in  the  cooking  tests  described,  the  housekeeper  in 
charge  said :  'The  instruments  were  excellent  in  Great 
every  respect.    We  were  able  to  cook  more  rapidly,  IJJJS.01 
to  keep  the  heat  at  just  the  right  point,  and  could  Eric 
readily   prevent  over-cooking  or   under-cooking.  Apparatus. 
While  we  were  using  electricity  every  dish  was 
perfect.    When  I  think  of  these  advantages  and  of 
the  cleanliness  and  convenience  of  the  utensils,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  them  at  least  may  be 
retained  in  the  house  permanently.' 

"The  general  results  of  the  tests  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  writer  is  warranted  in  the  belief  that 
if  central  station  managers  would  more  generally 
introduce  exhibition  equipments  of  these  domestic 
utensils,  a  new  call  on  their  station  capacity  would 
develop,  of  which  the  larger  proportion  would  be 
during  the  light  load  periods." 

Electric  heating  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  baking  of  crackers  on  a  commercial  scale  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where  a  cheap  electric  current  can  be 
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obtained.  As  in  the  ordinary  process  of  baking 
crackers,  here  the  pans  are  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  the  circumference  of  a  revolving  cylin- 
baldng  der,  the  pans  being  so  hung  that,  during  the  rotation 
commerces  of  the  cylinder,  they  remain  suspended  in  a  horizon- 
tal  position,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seats  in  the  well- 
Fairs,  known  Ferris  wheel.  The  temperature  of  the  oven  is 
so  regulated,  as  regards  the  time  required  for  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  cylinder,  that  the  crackers 
are  baked  during  a  single  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
The  pans  are  therefore  ready  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  fresh  pans  of  unbaked  crackers  as  soon 
as  the  cylinder  in  its  revolution  brings  the  pans  back 
again  to  the  door  at  which  they  were  placed  on  the 
rotating  cylinder. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Martin,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
United  Census  Bulletin  for  the  year  1902,  thus  re- 
fers to  the  application  of  electric  heating  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale  for  industrial  purposes  at 
Orange,  N.  J. : 

"One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  electric  heat  to  industrial  purposes  is 
that  afforded  by  a  hat  factory  at  Orange  Valley, 
N.  J.,  where  no  less  than  250  horse-power  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  used  for  heating  purposes.    In  a  hat 
Mamnon  factory  two  kinds  of  heat,  broadly  speaking,  are 
«''on  of"  usually  required,  that  of  low  degree,  for  sizing  and 
heat.'na    coloring  vats,  etc.,  and  that  of  high  degree,  for  the 

bat-felting  ,         ,  , 

o2ngeat  nat-"nismng  tools.  In  the  factory  referred  to,  the 
n.  j.  '  latter  form  of  heat  is  all  supplied  by  electricity,  while 
%  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  electrical  generating 
plant  is  utilized  for  all  the  various  other  purposes 
not  requiring  a  higher  temperature  than  can  thus 
be  obtained.  With  regard  to  felt  hats,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  shaping  process  consists  in  placing 
the  very  rough  shape  on  one  or  more  blocks,  and 
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then  bringing  it  to  the  desired  finishing  shape  by 
means  of  heat  applied  by  irons.  The  different  parts 
of  the  hat  are  not  of  equal  thickness,  the  brim  being 
the  heavier  and  the  crown  the  lighter  portion,  so  that 
different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  when  finish- 
ing different  portions  of  the  hat.  Electric  irons  lend 
themselves  with  peculiar  adaptability  to  such  work, 
as  different  degrees  of  heat  can  be  supplied  at  will, 
and  any  temperature  can  be  definitely  maintained  at 
the  proper  point.  Formerly,  the  heat  for  machine 
irons  was  supplied  by  gas-jets,  and  constant  atten- 
tion was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  temperature 
did  not  become  too  high  or  too  low. 

"Under  the  old  method,  in  each  of  the  several 
hand-finishing  rooms,  where  about  125  men  were 
employed,  and  hot  slugs  were  used,  it  was  necessary 
to  replace  at  short  intervals  those  slugs  that  had 
become  cooled  with  others  taken  red-hot  from  the 

A  d  vdn 

furnace.  To  heat  these  slugs  there  were  three  fur-  tages found 
naces  on  a  floor,  consuming  three  tons  of  coal  per !" 

.  .    .  .  .  ,  ,  ,    rived  from 

day,  and  in  summer  time  causing  an  unbearable  the  electric 
heat.  Moreover,  the  frequent  journeys  of  the  men  felted1  hats, 
from  their  tables  to  the  slug  furnaces  reduced  their 
productive  capacity,  while  the  stream  of  men  going 
to-and-fro  congested  the  passages  and  disturbed  the 
others  at  work.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  any  man  to  move  from  his  particular  part 
of  the  bench,  and  all  he  has  to  do  to  keep  his  elec- 
tric slugs  at  the  right  temperature  is  to  throw  in 
and  out  a  little  switch  placed  on  the  wall  within 
easy  reach.  These  same  advantages  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  electric  curling  machines  and  the 
flanging  pads  employed  to  define  and  finish  the 
brims.  As  to  the  economy  of  electric  heat  in  this 
particular  application,  it  is  stated  that  where  for- 
merly eight  tons  of  coal  were  used  per  day,  now  with 
one-third  greater  capacity  only  ten  tons  have  been 
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used ;  moreover,  the  gas  bill  was  formerly  $200  per 
month,  while  fuel  and  attendance  for  the  slug  fur- 
naces amounted  to  $10  per  day.  This,  moreover, 
does  not  entirely  represent  the  economy  derived 
from  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus,  as  the  percent- 
age of  hats  injured  in  the  process  of  finishing  is 
less,  on  account  of  the  use  of  electric  heat.  The 
workmen,  moreover,  enjoy  greater  comfort  and  bet- 
ter health." 

■ 

An  incandescent  lamp  can  be  employed  for  an 
efficient  electric  heater.  Since  only  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  con- 
verted into  light,  and  the  balance  into  heat,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  must 
candescent  form  a  very  efficient  device  for  converting  electric 
Lmpras  energy  into  heat  energy.  The  employment  of  elec- 
ei1ecitric,€nt  trie  incandescent  lamps  for  heaters  is,  therefore, 
quite  common.  For  example,  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  use  of  such  an  incandescent  electric 
lamp  in  connection  with  the  thermostat  used  by 
Mr.  Edison  in  his  electro-chemical  meter.  Here 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  a  fall  of  temperature 
produces  a  warping  or  bending  of  the  thermostat 
bar,  formed  of  brass  and  steel,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
close  the  contact  of  an  incandescent  electric  lamp. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  confined  space  passes 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  movement  of  this  bar  in 
the  opposite  direction  breaks  the  contact,  and  thus 
throws  the  lamp  out  of  the  circuit. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps  have  also  been  em- 
useof^  ployed  for  electrically  heating  incubators,  the  com- 
jampsas    pound  bar  of  brass  and  steel  employed  as  a  thermo- 

heaters  of    r  .  #  *  J 

mcubators.  stat  introducing  an  incandescent  lamp  into  or  re- 
moving it  from  the  circuit  as  the  temperature  falls 
below  or  rises  above  a  certain  predetermined  limit. 
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Incandescent  electric  lamps  have  also  been  employed 
in  a  variety  of  electric  cooking  apparatus  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  Some  forms  of  electric  heaters, 
that  depend  for  their  operation  on  the  heat  produced 
by  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  are  shown  in  Fig. 
251.  When  such  lamps  are  employed  to  heat  metal- 
lic vessels,  it  is  necessary  to  blacken  the  inside  of  theSISiSSSf 
vessels,  so  as  to  render  the  metal  a  good  absorber  of 
heat.  Otherwise,  much  of  the  heat  would  be  lost  by 
reflection.  It  has  been  found  that,  by  the  use  of 
a  50  candle-power  incandescent  electric  lamp  em- 


I  ig.  251. — Electric  Incandescent  Lamp  HcaUr. 


ploying  200  watts  of  activity,  2^4  pounds  of  water 
can  be  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
point  in  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  cooking 
have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  have  the  cooking  for 
a  considerable  number  of  people  done  by  electric 
means.    Electric  appliances  for  these  purposes  are  Electric 
employed  in  some  of  the  galleys  of  men-of-war;  and  ca?ri«igon 
in  some  large  manufacturing  establishments,  such,  uurantat 
for  example,  as  that  of  the  General  Electric  Com- Electric 
pany  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  large  restaurants  shops  at 
prepare  their  cooked  food  entirely  by  electric  means.  SSyTifY. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  example, 
at  Utica,  New  York,  apartment  houses  have  been 
constructed  with  complete  electric  kitchen  eqtiip- 
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ments.  All  these  installations  have  given  consid- 
erable satisfaction. 

The  heat  developed  by  the  carbon  arc  light  is 
also  capable  of  being  employed  for  artificial  heating. 
For  all  purposes  of  cooking,  however,  the  tempera- 
S£m».  ture  is  far  too  high  for  practical  purposes.  All  elec- 
tric furnaces,  however,  which  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  variety  of  chemical  cooking  apparatus,  depend 
for  their  operation  on  the  heat  developed  either  by 
the  direct  arc  or  intense  incandescence. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ELECTRIC  WELDING 

"Thomson's  welding  process  consists  in  passing  an  electric 
current  of  great  volume,  by  means  of  two  clamps  Of  good 
conducting  metal  (generally  copper),  through  two  pieces 
firmly  abutted  against  each  other  between  the  clamps,  which, 
when  heated  by  the  current,  are  forced  together  by  mechani- 
cal pressure.  The  metal  between  the  clamps  alone  possesses 
the  requisites  for  the  conversion  of  electrical  energy  into  heat 
The  only  loss  of  energy  to  be  counted  on  will  be  that  caused 
by  conduction  of  heat  to  the  clamps  of  the  apparatus,  by  radia- 
tion, and  the  resistance  loss  in  the  electric  generator  and  weld- 
ing machine.  By  increasing  the  speed  of  operation  the  first 
two  items,  which  are  alone  of  importance,  will  be  reduced." — 
Electric  Welding  and  Metal-Working  :  Herman  Lempe 

IT  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that,  when  the 
surfaces  of  two  masses  of  metal  are  brought  to 
the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  begins  to 
soften,  and  are  firmly  pressed  together,  they  cohere,  weidmg. 
and  become  welded  into  a  single  piece.  If  the 
welding  process  has  been  properly  carried  on,  the 
point  of  welding  union  can  scarcely  be  detected, 
while  the  cohesion  of  the  two  metals  is  as  good  at 
the  welded  point  as  at  any  other  point  on  their  mass. 
There  are  some  metals,  notably  lead,  that  possess  the 
power  of  being  welded  while  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. If  two  clean,  bright  surfaces  of  lead  be 
firmly  pressed  together,  they  will  cohere  strongly. 

The  following  simple  experiment  illustrates  the 
property  of  lead  to  be  welded  while  in  a  cold  state :  Weldin8  at 
Cast  a  cylinder  of  lead  about  two  inches  in  length  °r£j*rr£ 
and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  then  cut turcs- 
this  cylinder  into  two  equal  parts  by  placing  a  sharp 
knife  against  its  middle  and  striking  it  a  few  strong 
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blows  with  a  hammer.  Attach  wires  to  the  two 
pieces,  as  shown  in  Fig".  252.  If,  now,  while  the 
two  surfaces  of  lead  are  clean  and  bright,  they  be 
pressed  firmly  together,  they  will  be  found  to  cohere 
so  strongly  as  to  be  able  to  support  a  comparatively 
heavy  weight  placed  on  a  scale  pan  formed  by  tying 
strings  to  the  four  corners  of  a  piece  of  stout  paste- 
board, .as  shown. 


Fig.  252.— Welding  of  Lead  at  Ordinary  Temperatures.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  touch  the  freshly  cut  surfaces  of  the  lead  with  the 
fingers,  since  the  thin  coating  of  grease  so  obtained  will  greatly  lessen 
the  strength  of  the  cohesion. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  good  welded  joint,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  metals  must  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  oxide,  which  is  rapidly  formed  when  the  metals 
experience  are  heated  in  air  to  temperatures  near  their  points  of 
""3   incandescence.    This  freedom  from  oxide  is  easily 
weTded     obtained  by  the  use  of  some  suitable  flux,  such  as 
Kffii?,    borax,  which  removes  the  film  of  oxide  on  the  me- 
process.     ta]jjc  surfaces  by  entering  into  combination  with  it. 
Considerable  skill  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  welded  joint.     One  of  the  most  important 
considerations  is  the  temperature,  which  varies  with 
the  different  metals.    In  welding  by  the  ordinary 
processes,  the  workman  determines  when  the  re- 
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quired  temperature  is  reached  by  the  color  and  other 
general  appearances  of  the  metals  while  they  are 
heating.  He  learns  by  a  costly  experience  just  what 
these  appearances  are.  In  electric  welding  by  in- 
candescence, as  soon  as  experience  has  shown  the 
proper  temperature  which  is  required  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  this  temperature  can  invariably  be  rap- 
idly produced  by  subjecting  the  mass  of  metal  to 
the  particular  current  strength  required. 

There  are  two  different  systems  of  electric  weld- 
ing; viz.,  that  invented  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 
and  generally  known  as  the  incandescent-welding 
system,  and  that  of  Bernardos,  and  generally  known  Thomson 
as  the  arc-welding  system.    The  former  is  by  far  Be^rdo* 
the  best  system  for  most  characters  of  work,  and  35S of 
has,  indeed,  reached  so  extended  a  condition  that  it  welding- 
may  now  properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  electric 
arts.    The  Bernardos  system,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  more  properly  be  styled  a  system  of  electric 
soldering.    We  will  discuss  the  Bernardos  system 
first,  as  of  less  importance  than  the  other. 

In  the  electric  furnace  devised  by  C.  William  Sie- 
mens, to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  preceding 
pages,  there  was  employed  for  the  rapid  melting  or 
fusing  of  metals  a  crucible  of  hard  conducting  car- 
bon. The  metal  to  be  fused  was  placed  inside  this 
crucible,  which  was  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  siemen* 

,  -   ,  ,  electric 

of  a  powerful  continuous-current  dynamo.  Them«ai-^ 
other  pole  was  connected  to  a  central  rod  or  cylin-  furnace, 
der  of  hard  carbon,  so  supported  that  it  could  be 
readily  moved  toward  and  from  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  crucible.  The  metal  to  be  fused  being 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  the  movable 
carbon  electrode  was  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
and  then  slowly  raised.    By  this  means,  an  arc  was 
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formed  directly  between  the  electrode  and  the  mass 
of  metal  in  the  crucible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  fusion  rapidly  took  place. 

In  the  Bernardos  welding  process  the  electric 
arc  is  formed  between  the  pieces  of  metal  that 
are  to  be  welded  together.    This  process  is  capa- 
ble of  two  distinct  applications;  viz.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  blow-holes  in  iron  castings,  and 
trie  suing  for  the  purpose  of  welding  or  soldering  two  metals 
hoies°in"    together.     In  the  first  process  the  castings  are 
calungl    first  heated  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  and  are  then 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  continuous- 
current  dynamo,  while  a  piece  of  metal  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  casting  is  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  and  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  blow-hole  that  requires  to  be  filled.  On 
the  separation  of  this,  a  short  distance  from  the  metal 
an  arc  is  formed  and  the  fused  metal  falls  into  the 
cavity,  filling  it.    At  the  same  time,  the  adjoining 
portions  of  the  metal  are  softened  or  partially  fused, 
so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  added  metal 
becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  surround- 
ing metal,  thus  forming  one  continuous,  uniform, 
homogeneous  mass.    The  process  is  generally  re- 
system  for  f erred  to  as  resulting  in  the  welding  together  of  the 
soldsring   two  masses  of  metal.    The  previous  heating  of  the 
nau'oims.  casting  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  cracking  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  mass.    The  application  of  the 
Bernardos  process  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
longitudinal  welding  of  riveted  plates.     In  thin 
plates,  the  arc  alone  is  sufficient. 

In  the  welding  or  soldering  of  larger  plates  by  the 
Bernardos  system,  however,  some  form  of  electric 
blow-pipe  is  necessary.  A  form  of  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Werderman,  and  originally  employed  by 
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him  as  an  electric  blow-pipe  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 
ing holes  in  rocks  for  receiving  blasting  charges, 
consisted  in  the  combination  of  a  voltaic  arc  and  an  5^??fpe 
electro-magnet,  so  as  to  deflect  the  arc  in  the  well-  Sdenoe 
known  manner.    This  deflection  causes  the  arc  to or  we,din* 
act  as  a  blow-pipe,  the  flame  being  directed  against 
the  surfaces  that  are  to  be  welded  together. 

A  curious  process,  whereby  the  electric  heating  of 
metals  for  welding  or  forging  is  readily  obtained, 
consists  in  placing  the  metal  to  be  heated  in  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  some  salt,  such  as  soda,  which  in- 
creases the  conducting  power  of  the  water.  This 
solution  is  placed  in  a  vessel  lined  with  plates  of 
lead.  The  conducting  lining  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
nected with  the  positive  terminal  of  a  continuous- 
current  dynamo,  while  the  metal  to  be  heated  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  same  source. 
On  plunging  the  metal  below  the  surface  of  the 
saline  solution,  electrolysis  takes  place,  and  the  liber- 
ated hydrogen  appears  as  a  film  of  gas  on  the  sur-  welding « 

c  ri  •         i  ii        -  i  r        shaping  of 

face  of  the  negative  electrode,  that  is,  on  the  surface  eiectro- 

lytically 

of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  electrically  heated.  Cmjf*^ 
account  of  the  electric  resistance  of  this  film  of  hy- 
drogen, an  exceedingly  high  temperature  is  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which,  consequently,  be- 
comes rapidly  heated  throughout  its  entire  mass. 
The  surrounding  envelope  of  hydrogen  gas  pos- 
sesses the  additional  advantage  of  thoroughly  pro- 
tecting the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  heated  from 
oxidation.  This  freedom  from  oxidation  is,  of 
course,  an  advantage  whether  the  masses  of  heated 
metal  are  to  be  welded  together,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  forged  by  ordinary  means.  Another  curi- 
ous circumstance  in  this  method,  which  adds  to  its 
convenience,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  since 
the  principal  resistance  lies  in  the  film  of  hydrogen 
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at  the  surface  of  the  metal  which  is  to  be  heated,  it 
is  practically  at  these  surfaces  alone  where  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  heat  is  liberated.  The  value  of  the 
current,  therefore,  that  passes  can  be  made  auto- 
matically to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  piece  that 
is  to  be  welded,  since,  by  varying  the  depth  of 
immersion  in  the  liquid  bath,  the  resistance  will 
decrease  as  the  area  of  the  immersed  liquid  in- 
creases, and  thus  will  permit  a  greater  current  to 
flow  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
case. 

Coming  now  to  the  Thomson  system  of  incan- 
ThomsotT"  descent  welding,  which  is  practically  the  only  system 
wcidmg.  that  is  in  fairly  extended  use,  we  find  that  the  inven- 
tion was  first  suggested  as  early  as  1877.  Professor 
Thomson  thus  refers  to  this  invention  in  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in  March, 
1887: 

"Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a 
course  of  five  lectures  on  electricity  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  as  part  of  the  winter  courses, 
and  the  leading  idea  I  presented  to  my  hearers  was, 
FrankHn    tnat  electricity,  from  whatever  source,  and  however 
leauKof  mam tested,  is  always  of  the  same  nature,  and  differs 
Marchess?,  from  that  produced  in  other  ways  in  its  tension  or 
.  potential,  which  is  analogous  to  pressure  in  fluids, 
and  in  volume  or  amount  of  current,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  rate  of  flow  of  fluid  or  to  the  quantity  mov- 
ing in  a  pipe  or  conduit  past  a  given  position  in  a 
definite  time. 

"Among  the  experimental  demonstrations  used  to 
support  this  view,  were  some  which  were  made  with 
an  ordinary  induction  coil,  such  as  is  commonly 
employed  to  obtain  from  low-potential  battery  cur- 
rents high-potential  discharges  through  air,  resem- 
bling lightning,  or  what  is  often  called  static  electric- 
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ity,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  charging  of  Leyden 
jars,  etc. 

"After  showing  the  induction  coil  as  so  used,  I 
reversed  the  process  and  passed  high-potential  dis- 
charges from  a  charged  battery  of  Leyden  jars, 
through  the  fine  wire  coils  of  the  induction  coil,  and 
received  currents  of  low  potential  but  of  great  vol-  e^'nlTuS"* 
ume  from  the  coarse  wire  of  the  coil.  By  putting t,OQ  coU' 
a  low-resistance  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  of  the 
coarse  wire,  known  ordinarily  as  the  primary,  a 
strong  deflection  of  the  index  of  the  galvanometer 
took  place,  and  upon  bringing  the  ends  of  the  coarse 
wire  coil  together  in  slight  contact,  a  bright  green 
flash  took  place  at  every  Leyden-jar  discharge 
through  the  fine  wire.  While  repeating  this  instruc- 
tive experiment,  showing  the  identity  of  electricity 
and  the  reversibility  of  the  induction  coil,  I  noticed 
at  one  time  that  after  the  discharge  the  ends  of  the 
wire  of  the  primary  or  coarse  coil  had  stuck  rather 
firmly  together,  and  it  then  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  metal  wires  might  be  united  by  properly 
organizing  the  appliances.  My  attention  was  turned, 
however,  to  the  field  of  electric  lighting,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  which  field  I  have,  since  1879,  been 
almost  exclusively  engaged.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago  the  need  of  a  quick  and  effective  method 
of  joining  together  the  ends  of  copper  and  other  ElectricaHy 
wires,  as  in  the  construction  of  our  dynamo  ma- 
chines  and  other  electric  apparatus,  presented  itself. 
The  joints,  as  ordinarily  made,  were  formed  by 
tapering  each  end  and  soldering  or  brazing  them  to- 
gether sidewise,  and  the  joints  were  of  clumsy  and 
uncertain  character,  unless  made  with  great  care; 
and,  moreover,  destroyed  the  flexibility  of  the  wire 
at  the  joint." 

\ 

Electric  heating  by  the  Thomson  incandescent 
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process  can  be  effected  either"  by  continuous  or  by 
alternating  electric  currents.  For  most  purposes  al- 
ternating electric  currents  are  preferable.  As  is  well 
known,  the  amount  of  heat  developed  is  the  same 
whether  the  currents  be  continuous  or  alternating, 
provided,  of  course,  the  current  strength  remains  the 
same.  The  reason  that  alternating  currents  are  gen- 
erally preferable  for  welding  purposes  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
nVaUnilter  the  temperature  reached  by  the  welding  substances 
cuSJnts  are  should  be  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  their 

Fofdect'ic  surfaces.  When  continuous  currents  are  employed, 
welding.    ^  jogs  Q£        at  ^e  outer  portions  0f  the  surfaces 

that  are  in  contact  with  the  air  will  naturally  result 
in  the  central  portions  remaining  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. For  this  reason,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  good  welded  joints  over  extended  surfaces 
when  the  direct  currents  are  employed.  When,  how- 
ever, alternating  currents  are  used,  although  the 
same  chilling  action  takes  place,  yet  the  fact  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  that  an  alternating 
current  tends  to  possess  a  greater  current  strength 
near  the  surface  of  a  conductor  than  near  its  central 
parts,  there  is  thus  ensured  a  greater  uniformity  of 
temperature  throughout  the  entire  surfaces,  and, 
consequently,  a  better  welded  joint  is  obtained. 

As  to  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the  Thom- 
son system  of  electric  incandescent  welding,  it  has 
been  found,  in  actual  practice,  that  far  better  welded 
SaTcd?"y  j°mts  can  ^  obtained  than  with  the  ordinary  method 
tested"     °*  welding  by  furnace  heat.    Moreover,  metals  can 
}omtsd     ^  welded  electrically  that  can  not  be  welded  at  all 
by  ordinary  methods,  the  electric  process  welding 
not  only  such  metals  as  copper,  steel,  and  iron,  but 
also  such  metals  as  wrought-iron,  zinc,  gold,  tin, 
aluminium,  and  cast-iron.    Moreover,  the  character 
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of  the  welded  joint  is  such  that  its  tensile  strength, 
instead  of  being  weakened  at  the  welded  part,  is 
quite  as  strong  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

In  the  Thomson  process  of  electric  welding,  where 
the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  wire,  or  of  two  bars  of 
metal,  are  to  be  welded  together,  the  ends  are  placed 
in  contact  for  an  ordinary  butt  or  end-to-end  joint. 
A  direct  or  alternating  current  is  then  passed  be- 
tween them  across  the  contact  surfaces.  The  high  Thomson 
resistance  that  exists  at  the  contact  surfaces  causes  proce>s- 
the  heat  to  be  generated  in  a  greater  proportion  at 
this  point.  As  soon  as  the  ends  have  acquired  the 
welding  temperature,  they  are  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether. Sometimes,  a  flux,  such  as  borax,  is  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  keep  the  surfaces  to  be  welded 
free  from  oxide,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  weld- 
ing. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  temperature  at 
the  welding  surfaces,  suitable  devices  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  current  strength.  It 
is  by  reason  of  the  ability  to  thus  prevent  the  tem- 
perature from  passing  beyond  a  certain  mil^ingNec^ty^ 
temperature,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  success-  <*ntro»iy 
fully  weld  certain  varieties  of  steel,  that  can  noteiectfic 

•  •  ,  welding. 

be  heated  beyond  a  certain  temperature  without 
being  injured.  For  the  same  reason,  such  readily 
fusible  metals  as  lead,  zinc,  and  tin  may  be  welded, 
provided  a  suitable  flux,  such  as  resin  or  zinc 
chloride,  is  employed  instead  of  borax. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  Thomson  system  of  incandescent  elec- 
tric welding;  viz.,  direct  welders,  in  which  the  alter- 
nating current  is  employed  directly  as  it  is  produced 
by  the  dynamo,  and  indirect  welders,  in  which  the 
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Direct- 
welding 
apparatus. 


alternating  current  is  passed  through  transformers 
that  are  suitably  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  current  and  pressure  required.  An  appa- 
ratus belonging  to  the  type  of  direct  welders  is 
shown  in  Fig.  253.    Here  the  alternating  currents, 


■  — 


Fie  253. — Thomson  Direct-welding  Apparatus  for  Welding  Iron  Hoops. 


produced  by  a  suitable  alternator,  are  employed  di- 
rectly, without  the  intervention  of  a  transformer. 
Such  apparatus  is  suitable  for  small  work  only. 
This  apparatus  is  intended  for  the  welding  of  iron 
hoops,  one  being  placed  in  the  clamps  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  apparatus,  to  be  welded.  An  alternat- 
ing dynamo,  driven  by  the  pulley  P,  produces  the 
necessary  current.  A  rheostat,  R,  placed  at  the 
lower  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
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rent  from  the  commutator  to  the  field  coils  of  the 
machine. 

Wherever  large  work  is  to  be  welded,  the  indi- 
rect welder  is  employed.  The  transformers  are 
built  in  the  usual  manner,  and  are  of  the  step-down weiderfor 
type.  In  cases  of  very  large  work,  which  is  toolareework 
heavy  to  be  taken  to  the  transformer,  the  latter  is 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  to  the 
work.    A  form  of  such  transformer  is  represented 


I 


Fig.  254. — Indirect  Welding  Transformer  for  Heavy  Work.  Here 
the  step-down  transformer  lowers  the  pressure,  but  greatly  increases  the 
current  strength. 

in  Fig.  254.  The  primary  coil  is  placed  in  a  rec- 
tangular frame.  The  secondary  consists  of  the  outer 
shell  of  the  transformer,  formed  of  copper  castings, 
that  are  firmly  lx)lted  together.  Oil  is  placed  inside 
the  transformer  for  the  purpose  of  insulating  the 
two  coils  and  carrying  off  the  heat  generated. 

Since  no  little  skill  is  required  in  order  to  apply 
the  proper  degree  of  pressure  to  the  surfaces  that 
are  to  be  welded,  the  plan  is  generally  adopted,  as 
soon  as  the  welding  temperature  has  been  attained, 
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of  applying  this  pressure  automatically.  Welding 
apparatus  of  this  type  are  called  automatic  appa- 
ratus, in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  hand  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  pressure  is  applied  manually.  In 
deSuTt,c  automatic  welding  apparatus,  the  amount  of  pres- 
Tp^rafui.  sure  required  may  be  obtained  either  by  means  of 
weights,  or  in  any  other  suitable  manner.  A  form 
of  automatic  welder  is  shown  in  Fig.  255.  In  this 
case,  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  weights, 
W,  suspended  as  shown.    The  transformer,  T,  is 


Fig.  255. — Automatic  Welding  Apparatus.  Here  the  exact  pressure 
required  to  ensure  the  best  welded  joints  is  obtained  by  the  regulable 
weight  W. 

seen  in  the  middle  part  of  the  figure.  The  weights 
cause  the  work  that  is  to  be  welded  to  be  pressed 
together  in  the  clamps  K,  K.  The  movement  of 
these  clamps  at  the  proper  moment  makes  the  con- 
tact which  operates  the  electro-magnet  EM,  and 
this  latter,  by  the  attraction  of  its  armature,  thus 
cuts  off  the  welding  current  as  soon  as  the  opera- 
tion is  completed. 


The  process  of  electric  welding  has  been  applied 
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practically  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    In  the 

shrapnel  shell,  a  hard  steel  point  is  welded  to  the 

soft  steel  body  of  the  shell.    This  very  difficult  SB?-* 

type  of  welding  can  be  readily  accomplished  by|be*fnel 

means  of  the  electric  apparatus  represented  in  Fig. 

256,  which  shows  a  device  especially  suited  for  this 

purpose. 

• 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  electric 
welding  is  that  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  electric  contact  between  the  ends  of  the 


Fig.  256. — Thomson  Apparatus  for  Welding  Shrapnel  Shells. 


rails  of  street-car  tracks.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  difficulty  of  employing  the  tracks  for  the  re- 
turn circuit  by  reason  of  the  high  resistance  at  the 
joints  between  contiguous  rails,  and  have  described 
various  forms  of  bonds  for  such  purposes.  By  the 
use  of  suitable  welding  apparatus,  the  ends  of  two 
rails  can  be  welded  together  so  as  practically  to  form 
one  continuous  rail.  In  a  track  so  welded,  there  is 
no  greater  resistance  at  the  welded  joint  than  there 
is  at  any  other  portions  of  the  track.  The  electric 
power  required  for  this  welding  is  generally  drawn 
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directly  from  the  trolley  wire,  the  continuous  current 
so  obtained  being  employed  to  drive  a  rotary  trans- 
former.   In  this  manner,  the  continuous  current  em- 


Fic.  357. — Thomson  Welder  for  Welding  Rails  on  Street  Railway. 

Eiectricaii  V^°J^  by  tne  street-car  system  is  converted  into 
welded  car  alternating-  currents.     A  form  of  electric  welder 

tracks.  0 

employed  for  welding  car  tracks  is  shown  in  Fig. 


FlG.  358. — Electrically  Welded  Car  Rails.    Note  the  heavy  character  of 

this  kind  of  welded  work. 


257,  actually  engaged  in  welding  together  two  ends 
of  a  track  on  a  street  railway.  Here  the  welding 
transformer  is  represented  at  T  T.  The  heavy  jaws, 
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J  J,  pivoted  at  V  V,  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  suit- 
able springs,  7J  Z',  but  can  be  forced  together  by  the 
action  of  a  hydraulic  pump,  P,  so  as  to  exert  a  trans- 
verse pressure  through  the  secondary  terminals,  Z  Z. 
The  general  appearance  of  two  rails  after  they  have 
been  welded  together  is  shown  in  Fig.  258. 

Electric  welding  has  been  practically  applied  to 
quite  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  our  space  will  pre- 


Fig.  259. — Thomson  Metal  Wheel  Spoke- welding  Machine. 

vent  any  further  description  of  this  interesting  art. 
Mention,  however,  might  be  made  of  the  form  ofspokT- 

«  •       ■-»•  ■  •  «     *  •    11  welding 

apparatus  shown  in  hig.  259,  which  is  especially  machine, 
designed  for  welding  the  metal  wheel  spokes  to  the 
hub  of  the  wheel. 

As  to  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  . 
by  the  Thomson  system  of  electric  welding,  the 
following  may  be  quoted  from  the  lecture  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Thomson  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  before 
referred  to: 

"The  results  obtained  in  the  application  of  electriG 
welding  to  the  various  metals,  promise  to  be  of  great 
practical  importance.    While  ordinarily  it  has  been 
the  exception  that  metals  weld  readily,  with  the 
results      electric  method  no  metal  or  alloy  yet  tried  has  failed 
b^uSe**1    to  unite  with  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and  the  trials 
eiectnc00  have  included  most  of  the  metals  commonly  known 
SStSf  — such  as  wrought-iron,  mild  steel,  tool  steel ;  special 
steels,  such  as  Mushet  steel;  and  even  cast-iron  joints 
have  been  made  between  these  different  varieties  of 
iron.    Copper  and  its  alloys,  brass,  bronze,  German 
silver,  etc. ;  silver,  pure  and  unalloyed,  gold,  like- 
wise platinum,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminium.    The  list 
is  being  extended  as  time  and  facilities  permit. 

"Joints  between  different  metals  or  alloys  are 
often  easily  produced  if  their  physical  properties  are 
not  too  unlike.    Copper,  brass,  German  silver,  steel, 


of  dec-  and  iron  can  be  united  one  to  the  other,  and  in  some 
wdded     cases  the  joints  are  of  remarkable  firmness  and 


strength.  I  will  close  the  present  paper  with  a  list 
of  possible  extended  applications  of  the  process  in 
the  arts,  which  is,  of  course,  subject  to  extension  in 
the  future. 

"(i.)  Joining  wires,  or  bars,  end  to  end,  whether 
round,  flat,  square,  or  polygonal  in  form.  Under 
this  heading  would  come  making  of  long  lengths  of 
wire  for  telegraph  and  telephone  line  work,  and  join- 
ing small  sections  of  wire  into  one  length  as  in  the 
construction  of  electrical  apparatus.  The  specimens 
exhibited  show  varieties  of  such  work. 

"Very  large  bars  of  iron  or  steel  may,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  welded  when  the  power  of  the  apparatus 
is  proportionately  increased.  The  operation  is  un- 
doubtedly economical  of  heat,  because  the  heat  used, 
whether  obtained  from  steam  or  water  power  in- 
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directly,  is  concentrated  just  where  it  is  needed  for 
the  work  and  is  perfectly  regulable.     With  large  Coocentra_ 
pieces,  a  saving  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  JJi«nye,ec* 
convection  to  the  air  may  be  effected  by  applying  a  i^ffg* 
covering  or  shield  lined  with  a  non-conductor  of  J^i'*1™ 
heat,  and  made  in  sections  to  fit  over  and  inclose  5dd£g. 
the  work,  and  either  resting  on  it  or  kept  out  of 
contact,  as  the  case  may  be. 


I 
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Fic.  260.— Some  Sjwcinicns  of  End  to- End  Electrically  Welded  Joints. 


"Examples  of  the  welding  of  bars  end  to  end  ap- 
pear in  Fig.  7  [our  Fig.  260],  which  is  taken  from 
a  photograph  of  bars  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass, 
zinc,  lead,  etc.    Some  of  the  bars,  19,  20,  and  2i,spec  ,  »s 
have  been  bent  after  welding.    Bar  2  is  composed  tricady 
of  iron,  copper,  and  brass.    Bar  3  is  of  copper,  but  bars!ed 
has  been  hammered  out  flat  at  the  weld.    Bars  16, 
17,  18,  and  23  are  square  or  rectangular  in  section. 
Bar  15  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cast-iron  welded 
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together,  and  the  resulting  bar  in  turn  welded  to 

a  wrought-iron  piece. 

"(2.)  Tubes  and  hollow  forms  of  various  metals 
oPSjS"1*  may  be  welded  together  with  facility,  and  it  would 
SSdid  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  easy  practicability  to 
jouuS^     lay  welded  lines  of  wrought-iron  or  mild  steel,  or 

even  cast-iron  pipe,  with  few  or  no  screw  joints.  A 


Fig.  261. — Some  Specimens  of  Electrically  Welded  Tubes. 

small  wire  may  convey  the  current  to  the  place  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  induction  apparatus 
may  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  portable.  As  the  joining 
of  lead  pipes  is  effected  with  ease,  a  soldered  or 
wiped  joint  need  no  longer  tax  a  plumber's  skill. 
With  wrought-iron  pipe,  the  joints  can  be  pressed  or 
hammered,  while  the  heat  is  maintained  by  the  cur- 
rent. The  specimens  here  shown  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  accomplished   Fig.  8  [our  Fig.  261]  rep- 
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resents  the  appearance  presented  by  tubes  of  lead, 
brass,  copper,  and  iron  in  which  a  butt  weld  exists. 
Some  of  the  joints  have  been  hammered  during  the 
welding.  No.  i  is  a  lead  pipe,  bent  at  W,  after 
welding. 

"  ( 3. )  Endless  hoops  or  rings,  such  as  wheel,  ties, 
barrel,  and  tank  hoops,  band  saws,  chain  links  and 
chain,  endless  wire  cables,  etc.,  may  be  easily  made 
or  mended.  Some  examples  of  such  work  are  here 
shown ;  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is  a  piece  SSfjLj 
of  chain,  all  the  links  of  which  have  a  double  electric  JiS?"* 
weld ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  links  are  made  of  two 
U-shaped  pieces  welded  together  at  both  ends  si- 
multaneously. One  of  the  links  is  made  of  such 
pieces  with  a  central  cross-bar  inserted  and  all 
welded  together,  the  said  bar  dividing  the  link  at 
its  centre. 

"(4.)  Making  and  repairing  steel  and  iron,  or 
other  metal  articles,  such  as  screw  bolts,  taps,  drills, 
knives,  and  cutting  instruments.  There  is  an  end- 
less variety  of  this  work,  which  can  be  materially 
assisted  or  simplified  by  electric  welding.  Bolts  are 
lengthened  or  shortened  as  desired ;  taps,  drills,  au- 
gers, bits,  reamers,  etc.,  are  in  like  manner  length- screw 
ened.  Poorer  steel  may  be  used  for  the  body  of  adrBM? 
tool,  and  better  for  the  portion  which  forms  the 
cutting  edge.  Lathe  tools,  worn  or  shortened  by 
use,  may  be  pieced  out  with  facility.  Different  di- 
ameters of  steel  bar  can  be  united  readily,  so  as  to 
save  forging  and  save  material.  Very  delicate  work, 
as  in  jewelry,  may  be  effected.  The  construction 
and  repair  of  delicate  tools  and  appliances  can  be 
facilitated  in  many  cases."  Some  specimens  of  such 
work  are  shown  in  Fig.  262. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  processes  of 
electric  welding,  there  are  several  other  processes  de- 
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pending  on  the  electric  heating  of  metals.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  is  electric  forging,  or 
the  working  of  various  metals.  In  this  process  the 
metal  to  be  forged  is  subjected  to  the  passage  of  a 
powerful  electric  current,  and  as  soon  as  the  proper 
temperature  has  been  obtained,  it  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  forge  or  hammer,  as  in  the  usual 


|0 

it 


of  Electrically  Welded  Taps,  Drills,  Augers, 
etc 


Fig.  462. 


manner.  For  some  purposes  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient to  obtain  the  necessary  increase  in  tempera- 
ture by  employing  the  path  of  conducting  liquid  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  then,  at  the  moment  when  the 
metallic  mass  is  suitable,  it  is  removed  from  the  path 
and  placed  on  the  forge  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Another  valuable  application  of  electric  heating 
is  for  electric  annealing.  In  the  process  for  produc- 
ing what  is  called  Harveyized  armor  plate,  a  low- 
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carbon  steel  plate  is  subjected  to  a  process  whereby 
the  proportion  of  carbon  it  contains  is  increased. 
This  change  in  the  character  of  the  steel  affects  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch.  When  such  a  plate  is  subsequently  hard- 
ened by  immersion  in  water,  it  becomes  so  exceed- 
ingly hard  that  it  is  able  to  resist  the  blow  of  a  pro- 
jectile better  than  any  other  armor  plate  that  has 
been  so  far  produced.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  bore  holes,  such  asSeSS?0' 
might  be  required  for  the  attachment  of  ladders, annealin8:' 
swivels,  or  other  similar  appliances,  to  the  hull  of 
the  vessel.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  these  drill 
holes  after  the  armor  has  been  placed  on  the  vessel, 
a  powerful  alternating  current  is  sent  through  the 
mass  of  metal  at  the  place  where  it  is  required  to 
form  the  drill  hole.  If  a  voltaic  arc  were  applied  at 
this  point,  and  the  softened  metal  afterward  allowed 
to  cool,  it  would  chill  so  rapidly,  and  again  take  on 
its  hardness,  that  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  drill 
it  by  the  ordinary  method. 

The  method  employed  for  electric  annealing  Har- 
veyized  plates  consists  in  the  following :  Blocks  of 
copper  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  where 
the  holes  are  to  be  drilled.  An  alternating  current 
is  sent  through  the  copper  plates.  As  soon  as  a  high 
temperature  has  been  obtained,  the  current  strength 
is  gradually  reduced,  so  that  the  cooling  takes  place 
slowly,  and  the  plate  consequently  becomes  suffi- 
ciently annealed  to  be  acted  on  by  the  drill. 

The  electric  heating  of  metals  to  the  point  of  fu- 
sion has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  casting  of  Electric 
metals.     In  this  process,  the  crucible  in  which  theSfmeui. 
metals  are  to  be  melted  electrically  is  previously  ex- 
hausted of  air.    The  fused  metal  is  then  run  into 
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Some  ad- 
vantages 


the  molds,  which  have  also  been  deprived  of  their 
air.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  found  that  the 
fused  metal  flows  much  more  readily,  so  that  there 
is  obtained  a  much  more  sharply  marked  casting 
than  in  casting  by  the  ordinary  method.  Moreover, 
the  texture  of  the  cast  metal  is  much  finer  grained, 
and  the  entire  casting  free  from  the  usual  blow- 
holes that  are  apt  to  occasion  so  much  difficulty. 

Of  the  different  processes  above  described,  viz., 
the  electric  welding,  electric  forging,  electric  casting, 
and  electric  soldering,  the  former  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  While  it  is  true  that  electric  welding  pre- 
weidh£!c  sents  many  difficulties  in  actual  practice,  where  a 
great  variety  of  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  great  variations  in  the  current 
strengths  and  pressures  required,  yet  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  weldings  of  the  same  type  and  char- 
acter are  required  to  be  done,  electric  welding  pos- 
sesses very  marked  advantages  over  any  other 
method.  Some  of  the  more  marked  advantages 
possessed  by  electric  welding  over  ordinary  proc- 
esses are  thus  referred  to  in  a  report  made  by  Sil- 
vanus  P.  Thompson,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics,  in  the  University  College,  Bristol,  England, 
as  follows: 

"I  have  examined  not  only  the  welding  machines 
in  which  the  operation  is  conducted  and  specimens 
welded  by  their  use,  but  also  the  electric  machinery 

siivanusp.  for  generating  or  supplying  the  electric  currents. 

on  electric  Every  facility  has  been  granted  to  me  for  observing: 

welding 

the  construction  and  action  of  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  for  handling  it  myself.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  electrical  measurements  upon  the  cur- 
rents supplied  by  the  generators  to  the  welding  ma- 
chines during  the  execution  both  of  large  and  small 
welds,  and  in  particular  made  a  series  of  electrical 
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measurements  upon  the  eighty  specimen  welds  exe- 
cuted at  Hoxton,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Frederick 
Kramwell,  at  which  trial  I  also  was  present. 

"  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
process  is  the  precision  with  which  the  heat  is  local- 
ized at  the  spot  required.  For  example,  when  two 
bars  of  inch-iron  or  steel  are  welded,  they  become 
red-hot  for  a  length  of  about  il/2  inches  on  either 
side  of  the  weld,  but  at  distances  an  inch  further 
from  the  weld  are  quite  cool  when  they  come  from 
the  machine.  There  is,  therefore,  no  unnecessary 
waste  of  heat.  This  arises  partly  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  arrangements  for  clamping  the  pieces  in 
massive  copper  clamps,  but  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
great  rapidity  of  action  inherent  in  the  process.  The 
introduction  of  the  electric  transformer  enables  enor- 
mous currents  to  be  so  applied  to  the  weld  as  to  dement, 
spend  their  energy  just  at  the  point  where  heating  wilhn* 
is  required.  They  need,  therefore,  only  to  be  ap- 
plied for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted before  the  heat  generated  at  the  weld  has  had 
time  to  escape  by  conduction  to  any  other  part.  The 
time  required,  for  example,  to  weld  round  iron  bars 
of  i  %  -inch  diameter  was  on  the  average  less  than 
33  seconds ;  though  it  could  be  accelerated  to  25  sec- 
onds, or  lengthened  so  as  to  last  45  seconds.  Round 
bars  of  steel  of  ^4-inch  diameter  only  required  16 
seconds  for  welding,  and  were  quite  cool  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1  }i -inch  on  either  side  of  the  weld. 

"Such  rapidity  is  the  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  permit  an  enormous  electric  current  to 
be  suddenly  generated  exactly  at  the  time  and  place 
where  the  local  heating  is  required. 

"Although  the  quantity  of  the  current  so  employed 
in  the  pieces  to  be  welded  is  enormous,  the  potential 
at  which  it  is  applied  is  extremely  low,  not  much  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  batteries  of  cells  used  for  ringing 
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electric  bells  in  houses,  and  quite  incapable  of  giving 
any  shock  to  the  operator.  While  a  weld  was  being 
made  I  have  grasped  the  copper  clamps  of  the  weld- 
ing machine  with  my  two  hands  (having  moistened 
them  previously  to  render  the  skin  more  susceptible) , 
but  was  unable  to  perceive  the  smallest  shock  or 
c^eSTc0*  other  sensation.  The  primary  circuit  of  the  machine 
process*!  is  at  a  higher  potential;  high  enough,  if  not  pro- 
tected, to  give  a  sensible  but  not  a  dangerous  shock. 
This  portion  of  the  machine  is,  however,  not  acces- 
sible from  the  side  where  the  operator  works,  and  is 
securely  guarded.  I  have,  myself,  while  standing 
on  the  floor,  touched  all  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
machine  back  and  front  while  it  was  in  action,  and 
have  been  unable  to  detect  more  than  the  faintest 
tingling.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  machine 
.  may  be  used  with  entire  freedom  from  risk  to  life 
or  limb.  .  .  . 

"I  procured  from  Messrs.  Pfeil  &  Co.,  of  Clerken- 
well  and  Sheffield,  some  samples  of  cast-steel  of  a 
quality  which  is  largely  employed  for  tool  steel. 
This  material  is  generally  regarded  as  unweldable, 
and  the  samples  procured  by  me  were  found  to  bear 

Sutisfcic* 

tory  the  maker's  usual  label,  stating  that  'this  steel  is  not 
ofeiec-     weldable.'    These  samples  I  sent  to  Hoxton,  where 

trickily  •  •  •  • 

wdded  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  welding  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  welding  them,  the  welds  proving,  when  cold, 
to  be  good  welds,  quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose 
of  steel  tools. 

"Some  other  tests  I  have  made  of  an  electrical 
nature  upon  samples  of  welds  produced  by  the 
Thomson  process.  I  have  measured  the  electric 
conductivity  of  various  welded  bars  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  conductivity  of  the 
welded  joint  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
bar.  In  very  few  cases  was  the  conductivity  of  the 
joint  at  all  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bar ;  in 
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most  cases  it  was  the  same,  and  in  two  cases  (steel) 
actually  higher.    Such  tests,  in  my  judgment, -go 
far  to  show  that  a  very  perfect  homogeneity  of  struc- 
ture is  secured  by  this  method  of  welding.    This  is 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  method  of  welding  J^Jent 
in  which  the  union  of  the  parts  commences  at  the  iK'ure 
interior,  and  works  outward  until  the  weld  is  com-  •ecured- 
plete,  and  in  which  the  surfaces  which  are  to  be 
united  are  not  exposed  heated  to  the  air,  but  are 
only  heated  in  the  act  of  forcing  them  into  contact 
with  one  another." 


VI 

ELECTRO-TH  ERAPEUTICS 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS 


LECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. or  electro-ther- 
apy, is  that  branch  of  electric  science  which 
treats  of  the  applications  of  electricity  to  the 


curing  of  disease.  It  forms  a  branch  of  the  more 
Electro-  general  subject  of  electro-biology,  which  treats  of 
tics  and     the  electric  condition  of  living"  animals  and  plants, 

electro-  °  .  . 

biology,  and  the  effects  produced  in  them  by  electricity. 
Electro-biology  includes  two  distinct  subjects;  viz., 
electro-physiology,  which  treats  of  the  electric  phe- 
nomena of  animals  and  plants,  and  electro-therapeu- 
tics. As  far  as  the  presence  of  electric  currents  in 
plants  and  animals  is  concerned,  electro-physiology 
has  already  been  generally  referred  to. 

In  our  study  of  electro-therapeutics,  we  shall  be 
able  briefly  to  discuss  only  the  apparatus  required  to 
produce  the  electric  charges  and  discharges  that  are 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  conditions  of 
oTrtuSSSF* the  numan  body,  as  well  as  the  general  phenomena 
fo?knrowi-  produced  in  different  parts  of.  the  body  by  the  appli- 
efcaro!     cation  of  electricity.    This  treatment  by  no  means 
therapeu-  covers  tjle  entire  subject  of  electro-therapeutics.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
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edge  of  electricity,  together  with  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  electro-technology.  There  should  also  be  j5?!fo?iry. 
added  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  ;  anatomy,  as  treating  in  general  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  body  and  its  various  organs, 
as  revealed  by  actual  dissection,  and  physiology  as 
embracing  the  phenomena  of  life,  together  with  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  This 
will  include  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  secretion, 
and  excretion,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  general 
and  special  nervous  systems.  To  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology there  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  pathol- 
ogy, or  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  the  diseased  conditions  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  of  the  symptoms  of  such  diseased  conditions, 
their  predisposing  and  existing  causes,  together  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  progress.     Pathology,  there- that  should 

t")c  possessed 

fore,  embraces  diagnosis,  or  the  determination  of  by  the 
the  character  of  the  disease,  and  prognosis,  or  an  therapist, 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  diseased 
condition.  But  m  addition  to  these,  a  complete 
treatment  of  electro-therapeutics  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  materia  medica;  i.e.,  of  the  phar- 
maceutical agents  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  body,  since  the  best 
results  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  when  taken  in  connection  with 
ordinary  treatment. 

But  it  would  clearly  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of 
this  book,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  various 
parts  of  the  science,  since  to  do  so  would  practically 
necessitate  a  treatise  on  the  medical  arts  and  sciences. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  discus- 
sion rather  of  electricity  in  electro-therapeutics  than 
the  discussion  of  electro-therapeutics  in  its  entirety. 
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The  dan- 


It  is  evident  that  a  very  extended  knowledge  is 
required  on  the  part  of  the  electro-therapist.  In 
addition  to  being  an  adept  in  electric  science,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  an  electro-technologist,  he  should 
be  a  skilled  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  pathologist, 
as  well  as  a  pharmaceutist.  Moreover,  he  must  have 
learned  how  to  apply  these  branches  to  the  every- 
day practice  of  his  profession.  Unfortunately,  a 
general  belief  exists  among  a  certain  class  in  the 
«rsariTin*  community  that  any  one  is  capable  of  safely  acting 

from  the  .  r  t  .   .  . 

unscientific  as  his  own  doctor,  so  far  as  treatment  by  electricity  is 
iFtViciy  concerned-  Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  necessity  exists  for  limiting  ordinary  medical  treat- 
ment to  the  regularly  licensed  practicing  physician, 
yet  it  would  appear,  by  some  strange  process  of  rea- 
soning, to  be  believed  that,  so  far  as  electrical  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  a  difference  exists.  If  one  can 
only  become  the  possessor  of  some  form  of  electrical 
machine  or  medical  battery,  he  is  too  prone  to  be- 
lieve himself  fully  competent  to  treat  either  himself 
or  others.  This  conclusion  is  probably  based  on  a 
pfeinp?  Process  of  reasoning  not  unlike  that  which  induces 
medicai°,d  *ne  medical  charlatan  to  write  the  old  shotgun  pre- 
scription, which  contains,  perhaps,  some  dozen  or 
more  drugs,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  of  them  may 
chance  to  be  the  required  remedy. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  an  electric  dis- 
charge through  a  limited  part  of  the  body.  In  prac- 
tically all  cases,-  some  of  the  current  passes  through 
all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body.  The  general 
belief  appears  to  be  that,  no  matter  how  or  where 
applied,  the  diseased  portion  of  the  body  must  neces- 
sarily be  reached.  It  needs  no  philosopher  to  see 
that,  as  with  the  shotgun  prescription,  the  little  good 
which  might  possibly  result  should  the  prescription 
contain,  by  chance,  some  one  or  more  of  the  re- 


schools. 
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quired  remedies,  might  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
evil  effects  of  some  of  the  remaining  remedies.  So, 
too,  in  the  similar  treatment  of  the  human  body  by 
electricity,  the  good  that  may  be  done  in  one  direc- 
tion is  often  more  than  negatived  by  the  evil  done 
in  other  directions. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  electricity, 
when  properly  applied  to  a  diseased  body,  is  capable, 
in  many  cases,  of  restoring  it  to  its  normal  condition. 
This  it  does  in  various  ways,  either  by  stimulating 
different  organs  or  functions  of  the  body,  by  reason 
of  its  action  on  the  nerves  and  muscles,  or  by  restor-  tione<J  good 
ing  the  secretions  and  excretions  to  their  normal 
activity.  But  there  can  equally  be  no  doubt  that,  in  tr«7mem!c 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  person,  electricity  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  far  more  harm  than  good.  How  can 
one  intelligently  apply  a  powerful  curative  remedy 
like  electricity,  unless  he  is  able  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  needs  such  treatment,  whether,  in  reality, 
any  diseased  condition  exists ;  and,  supposing  that  it 
does  exist,  how  can  such  a  person  determine  when 
the  proper  time  has  come  to  stop  the  treatment,  by 
reason  of  the  diseased  condition  having  been  over- 
come or  cured  ?  To  do  either  of  these  things  intelli- 
gently, he  must  be  equally  able  to  recognize  with 
certainty  the  characteristics  of  disease  and  health.  EIectric 
As  is  well  known,  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  in-  charlatans, 
creased  stimulation  of  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  may  result  fatally,  while,  in  other  conditions,  a 
failure  to  stimulate  certain  functions  may  result  in 
death.  Clearly,  for  an  ignorant  person  to  apply  in- 
discriminately to  the  entire  body  a  remedy  that  may 
increase  the  stimulation  of  certain  parts,  or  decrease 
the  stimulation  of  others,  is  both  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 
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In  all  intelligent  governments,  the  general  public 
is  protected  from  the  danger  arising  from  improper 
medical  treatment  by  legal  enactments  that  forbid, 
under  heavy  penalties,  the  practicing  of  medicine 
except  by  those  who  can  show  diplomas  received 
from  regularly  authorized  medical  schools.  Such  pro- 
liccn*ed  *  tection  is  even  more  required  in  the  case  of  electro- 
therapeutic  therapeutical  practitioners,  and,  fortunately,  in  some 
ers  dcsir-  parts  of  the  country,  this  protection  has  been  par- 
tially afforded.  But  what  would  appear  to  be  equally 
needed,  is  the  protection  of  people  against  them- 
selves; and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  general 
discrimination  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  some- 
times urged  against  those  who  would  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  limiting  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  electro-therapeutics  to  those  who  have  been  regu- 
larly instructed  in  the  art,  based  on  actual  experi- 
ence, that,  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  cases,  peo- 
ple that  have  never  possessed  the  advantages  of  such 
training,  can  undoubtedly  produce  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  having  obtained  marked  cures.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  even  assuming 
such  certificates  of  cure  to  be  reliable,  that  it  is 
only  the  people  who  are  cured  that  write  the  certifi- 
cates, not  those  who  are  killed.  Probably,  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  protecting  the  public  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would 
impose  heavy  penalties  on  all  who  advertise  the  aires 
which  they  claim  they  have  brought  about,  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  a  publication  be  made  containing 
a  true  statement  of  all  the  cases  that  they  have  actu- 
ally treated,  together  with  the  results  of  such  treat- 
ment. 

Sanger,  From  the  earliest  times,  even,  indeed,  up  to  to-day. 
tpopuTiarethe  men  appear  to  be  willing  to  try  any  remedy,  however 
remedy,    grange  it  may  be,  in  order  to  regain  their  health. 
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Indeed,  the  stranger  or  more  mysterious  the  remedy, 
the  more  willing  and  desirous  they  appear,  in  many 
cases,  to  try  it. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statement  of  a  Roman  writer, 
one  Scribonius  Largus,  as  early  as  50  a.d.  a  Roman 
freedman  named  Anthero  subjected  his  body  to  a  S^lnd 
number  of  shocks  from  an  electric  torpedo  in  order lbe  gout" 
that  he  might  be  cured  from  a  troublesome  attack 
of  gout. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  discovery  of  a  new  electric 
source  has  been  followed  by  its  almost  immediate 
application  to  the  curing  of  diseased  conditions  of 
the  human  body.  The  early  frictional  electric  ma- 
chines were  employed  for  the  curing  of  diseases  in 
a  manner  that  was  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
they  are  employed  to-day,  although  of  course  their 
use  then  could  not  have  been  as  intelligent  as  itca»aUoand 

electro- 


may  be  to-day.  Cavallo,  in  his  book  on  Electricity,^ 
already  referred  to,  states  that  in  1748  Jellabert, 
of  Geneva,  subjected  a  number  of  invalids  to  the 
action  of  the  discharge  of  a  frictional  electric  ma- 
chine in  practically  the  same  manner  as  such  a 
machine  is  employed  to-day;  viz.,  by  connecting 
one  of  the  terminals  to  the  body  of  the  patient  to 
be  treated,  and  taking  either  disruptive  or  convec- 
tive  discharges  from  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
a  blunt  and  polished  metallic  ball  or  metallic  points 
or  combs  connected  with  the  other  terminal  of  the 
machine.  Cavallo  claims  that  in  this  manner 
Jellabert  had  been  able  to  cure  one  of  his  patients 
whose  right  arm  had  been  paralyzed.  Manduyt, 
too,  in  1871,  claims  to  have  similarly  cured 
one  of  his  patients  who  was  suffering  from 
paralysis. 
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The  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  in  1745,  was  im- 
J£  andyden  mediately  followed  by  its  application  to  curative 
fherapeu.   purposes.    The  strange  and  astounding  physical  ef- 
tic"         fects  produced  on  the  human  body  by  its  discharge 
led  to  the  most  extravagant  ideas  concerning  its 
therapeutic  power,  and  it  was  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  curing  of  diseases.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  such  use  is  attended  in  some 
cases  by  satisfactory  results,  for,  as  we  now  know, 
such  discharges,  when  properly  applied,  are  often 
attended  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

The  invention  of  the  voltaic  battery  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  its  application  as  a  thera- 
Humboiat  peutic  agent.  One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this 
on  electric-  direction  was  Humboldt,  who  made  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations on  the  effects  produced  on  the  human 
body  by  the  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery.  An- 
other early  writer  on  this  subject  was  Aldini,  a 
nephew  of  Galvani,  who  published  a  book  on  the 
electric  curing  of  diseases. 

The  invention  of  the  induction  coil  was  another 
The  indue-  instance  of  an  electric  source  that  was  no  sooner 
itectS     invented  than  it  was  applied  as  an  electro-therapeu- 
tic agent.  This  use  has  extended  down  to  the  present 
day,  this  form  of  electric  apparatus  being  very  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  curing  of  disease. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  many  of  the  early  electro- 
therapeutists  believed  that  the  curative  properties  of 
medicinal  substances  contained  in  sealed  glass  ves- 
sels could  readily  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
and  so  act  on  persons  placed  near  them.  Probably 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there 
existed  a  general  belief  in  what  were  called  effluvia, 
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that  is,  matter  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division.  We 
find  in  the  early  electric  literature  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Bruni  to  Franklin  that  medicine  shut  up  in  ii*SI*c 
sealed  glass  vessels  produced  their  characteristic  ef- 
fects on  a  person  who  was  electrified  by  the  use  of 
such  vessels. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  Franklin  said  Pmnkjin-s 
concerning  Dr.  Bruni's  communication.    The  fol-  SSSEihe 
lowing  extract  is  taken  from  remarks  made  bys5S{y. 
Franklin  before  the  Royal  Society : 

"Dr.  Bruni  gives  me  next  in  his  information  from 
Rome,  which  is,  that  a  gentleman  there  covered  the 
internal  surface  of  a  glass  cylinder  (which  some  use 
instead  of  a  globe)  with  a  purgative  medicine;  and 
that  a  man,  electrified  therewith,  found  on  the  spot 
the  same  effect  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  medicine. 
He  then  recommended  to  us,  in  England,  to  try  how 
far  the  electric  power  may  be  of  service  in  distem- 
pers. 

"These  cases,  and  particularly  the  last,  as  it  may 
to  some  appear  extravagant  and  whimsical,  I  should 
have  been  cautious  of  bringing  before  the  Royal  So-  belief  aft* 
ciety,  had  you  not  judged  it  proper  they  should  be  o/too  K 
added  to  those  similar  accounts  from  other  places,  eiiectr£* 
which  were  read  to  us  last  meeting.   I  think  neither  wiuS*1 
myself  nor  Dr.  Bruni  answerable  for  the  truth  of 
these  facts,  as  we  relate  no  more  than  we  have  re- 
ceived.   In  truth,  all  the  phenomena  in  electricity 
are  so  wonderful  that  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  deny 
the  possibilities  of  any  accounts  concerning  it  till 
we  have  made  experiments  carefully  ourselves.  We 
are  very  sure  it  is  possible  to  render  a  living  body 
replete  with  electrical  effluvia,  or  to  transmit  and 
send  such  effluvia  through  a  living  body,  in  a  stream, 
as  long  as  we  think  proper:  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  impossible  for  these  effluvia  to  convey  with 
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them  into  that  living  body  the  most  subtile  and  ac- 
tive effluvia  of  other  substances;  and  if  they  can  do 
so,  the  effects  suggested  are  not  wholly  improbable, 
for  several  experiments  have  proved  that  a  very  mi- 
nute quantity  of  medicine,  transfused  directly  into 
the  blood  and  circulating  fluids,  will  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  large  dose  thereof  taken  into  the  stomach." 

In  a  similar  manner,  it  was  believed  that  various 
£ansmte.  aromatic  substances,  when  shut  up  in  hermetically 
Somatic  sealed  glass  vessels,  were  able  to  be  transmitted 
?hrbo!.gnhCCS  through  the  walls  of  such  vessels  to  such  an  extent 
glass  tubes.       tjiey  cou\^  readily  exert  their  peculiar  influence 

on  the  bodies  of  persons  placed  near  the  vessel. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  strange  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  radium  rays,  which,  as  we 
know,  possess  the  power  of  penetrating  many  solid 
substances,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
preceding  ideas  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC  APPARATUS  AND  TREATMENT 

THE  principal  electric  sources  that  are  employed 
in  electro-therapeutics  have,  for  the  greater 
part,  been  already  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  this  work.  Generally,  however, 
some  slight  modifications  are  given  *to  such  appara- 
tus when  employed  by  the  electro-therapist.  ThefiJSo.,n 
underlying  principles  of  their  operation  are  of  course  !!S'apeu" 
the  same,  no  matter  for  what  puroose  they  may  be 
employed. 

Electro-therapeutic  apparatus  consists  broadly  of 
various  electric  sources  and  of  different  electro- 
receptive  devices  that  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  many  effects  electric  cur-eiectro- 
rents  are  capable  of  producing.  Some  of  the  prin- so«rc«.ut  c 
cipal  electric  sources  are  the  frictional  electric  ma- 
chine, the  electro-static  induction  machine,  either 
with  or  without  Leyden-jar  batteries,  various  forms 
of  voltaic  batteries,  dynamo-electric  machines  or 
generators,  together  with  different  forms  of  induc- 
tion coils  and  alternating-current  transformers. 

The  above-named  sources  are  employed  either  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  electric  currents  so^™,*^ 
produced  directly  to  the  body  of  the  patient,  or  for  •ourccs- 
use  in  connection  with  other  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  obtaining  the  desired  heating,  magnetic,  elec- 
trolytic, and  luminous,  or  other  radiation  effects  that 
are  desired. 

The  old  forms  of  frictional  electric  machines,  al- 
though at  one  time  very  generally  employed  in  elec- 
tro-therapeutics, are  now  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
some  of  the  forms  of  electro-static  induction  ma- 
chines already  described.    For  electro-therapeutic 


Fig  263.— Wagner  16-plate  Electro-static  Machine. 


apparatus  electro-static  induction  machines  may  be 
employed  with  from  2  to  16  plates.  In  these  ma- 
chines half  the  plates  are  fixed  and  the  other  half  are 
capable  of  being  revolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  machine  represented  in  Fig.  263 ; 
wagncr  a  16-plate  Wagner  electro-static  machine  that  is 

eimro-     considerably  employed  in  electro-therapeutics,  8  of 
machine,    the  plates  are  fixed  and  the  remaining  8  are  capa- 
ble of  being  revolved.    Here  the  plates  are  corn- 
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posed  of  a  composition  of  thin  films  of  mica  and 
shellac  that  is  formed  as  follows:  Sheets  of  mica 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  in  as  thin  films 
as  possible  are  placed  inside  a  steel  form  with 
layers  of  finely  divided  shellac  placed  between  them. 
The  form  is  heated  so  as  to  soften  the  shellac,  and 
is  then  subjected  to  heavy  hydraulic  pressure.  In 
this  way  plates  are  obtained  that  can  be  readily  run 
at  some  2,000  revolutions  per  minute  without  danger 
of  breaking.    Composite  mica  plates  formed  in  this  £11;^ 
manner  also  possess  the  advantage  of  not  being  soS?plau.s 
readily  affected  by  deposits  of  moisture  from  the  at-  static 
mosphere  as  are  glass  plates.    In  order,  however.  mach,nes 
that  the  apparatus  shall  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  moisture  deposited  on  it  from  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  covered  by  a  glass  case,  inside  of 
which  is  placed  some  substance  like  calcium  chlo- 
ride, that  possesses  a  strong  attraction  for  moisture. 
The  machine  is  generally  arranged  so  as  to  be  set 
into  revolution  by  an  electric  motor  or  by  a  water 
motor.    Leyden  jars  are  placed  so  that  they  can  be 
connected  with  the  sliding  metallic  terminals,  and 
thus  permit  either  the  condensed  spark  or  the  con- The 
vective  discharge  to  be  obtained.    This  latte*r  dis-Sa3c,ed 
charge  is  generally  known  in  electro-therapeutics  2 
by  the  questionable  name  "static  breeze." 

In  the  employment  of  an  electro-static  machine, 
the  patient  is  generally  placed  on  an  insulated  stool 
on  a  metallic  plate  that  covers  a  part  of  its  upper  Method  of 

r  s-\  r    *  •      1       r    1  i  •  applying 

surface.  One  of  the  terminals  of  the  machine  is  con-  electric  cur- 
nected  with  this  plate,  and  the  other  is  held  in  theeiectro- 
hand  of  the  operator  by  means  of  an  insulated  ban-  machines 
die.    This  terminal  of  the  machine  is  either  pro-  therapeutic 
vided  with  a  polished  metallic  ball  that  is  brought  purp°*e8* 
near  to  different  portions  of  the  body  of  the  patient 
from  which  it  is  desired  to  take  electric  sparks,  or 
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it  is  connected  with  a  metallic  point  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  draw  the  convective  discharge  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient  to  which  it 
is  approached. 

As  is  well  known,  during  the  discharge  of  power- 
ful electric  machines  a  considerable  quantity  of  ozone 
is  generated.  In  some  cases  this  ozone  probably 
ozone  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  electro-therapeutic 
«atoCrsRen"  value  of  electricity  applied  in  this  manner.  It  is 
sometimes  concentrated,  however,  in  devices  called 
ozone  generators,  which  operate  practically  by  the 
discharge  of  the  electric  spark  through  a  confined 
mass  of  air,  which  is  afterward  blown  on  an  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  body  of  the  patient  who  is  being 
treated. 

Voltaic  batteries  are  employed  to  a  great  extent 
in  electro-therapeutics.    These  batteries  generally 
consist  of  series-connected  batteries  of  different 
silver      forms  of  voltaic  cells.    The  silver  chloride  voltaic 
baueryCfor  cell  is  suitable  for  all  purposes  where  a  small  cur- 
fhefapeu-   rent  of  high  electro-motive  force  is  desired.  This 


tical 

purposes. 


cell  consists  of  a  zinc-silver  couple  immersed  in 
electrolytes  of  fused  silver  chloride  and  sal  am- 
moniac. Each  cell  gives  an  electro-motive  force  of 
1.03  volts.  Fig.  264  shows  a  voltaic  battery  of  this 
type  with  50  separate  cells  that  can  be  connected  in 
series.  They  are  arranged,  however,  so  that  all  or 
a  part  of  the  cells  can  be  employed  at  one  time. 

Where  more  powerful  electric  currents  are  nec- 
some  other  essarv>  batteries  of  the  silver  chloride  type  would 
<  °rmsof    be  impracticable.  In  such  cases  the  battery  is  formed 
batteries,   of  other  types  of  voltaic  cells  or  by  combinations  of 
storage  cells.    Voltaic  batteries  of  this  latter  type 
are  generally  employed  where  the  heating  effect  of 
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the  current  is  required,  or,  as  it  is  called,  for  cau- 
tery effects. 

Where  batteries  are  employed  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  series:connected  storage  cells  for  cautery  pur- 
poses, as  well  as,  indeed,  for  any  purpose  requiring 
a  large  amount,  there  is  provided  in  the  apparatus  a  jjjjj'gf- 
number  of  separate  resistances  that  can  be  readily 
introduced  into  or  removed  from  the  circuit  con-^J°r 
nected  with  the  battery  by  means  of  a  suitable  form  gjgjjjgj 
of  rheostat  or  regulable  resistance  box.    Fig.  265  J**"**' 


Fig.  364.— Battery  of  Fifty  Series-Connected  Chloride  of  Silver  Voltaic 
Cells.  Note  the  series  connections  of  the  separate  voltaic  cells.  These  connec- 
tions are  generally  so  made  that  various  electro-motive  forces  are  readily  ob- 
tained by  employing  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the  cells  at  one  time. 

represents  a  form  of  storage  battery  of  this  type. 
The  current  is  taken  from  the  binding  posts  repre- 
sented at  A  and  B,  and  the  regulable  switch  arm 
S  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  capable  of  moving  so  as 
to  introduce  into  or  remove  from  the  circuit  any  or 
all  of  the  resistances.  In  this  manner  the  strength 
of  the  current  produced  is  readily  regulated  within 
certain  limits. 

Dynamo 

Various  forms  of  dynamo-electric  machines  and  neto- 
magneto-electric  machines  are  employed  for  generat- 
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ing  the  currents  employed  in  electro-therapeutics. 
These  machines  are  either  driven  by  the  hand  or  by 
means  of  electric  motors. 

« 

The  induction  coil,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  the  Faradic  coil,  is  very  generally  employed 
KariSc  in  electro-therapeutics.  The  medical  induction  coil 
is  most  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  step-up 
transformer,  though  sometimes  it  is  employed  as 
a  step-down  transformer.    The  currents  that  are 


Fig.  265.— Portable  Cautery  Battery  (Storage  Cell  Type).  Note  the 
simple  manner  in  which  various  resistances  are  introduced  into,  or  re- 
moved from,  the  circuit. 

*  • 

passed  through  the  primary  circuit  are  generally  ob- 
tained from  a  suitably  connected  voltaic  battery,  the 
secondary  of  the  coil  being  connected  either  directly 
to  the  electrodes  applied  to  the  body  of  the  patient  or 
to  the  apparatus  that  is  used  in  connection  with  such 
electro-therapeutic  treatment. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  alternations  or 
makes  and  breaks  of  the  current  some  form  of 
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automatic  make-and-break  apparatus  is  employed. 
Sometimes  induction  coils  are  operated  by  means  of  m^keTnd* 
alternating  currents  obtained  from  a  motor-driven  Jp^aa*alug 
dynamo.    In  this  case  true  alternating  currents  are 
employed. 

The  electric  currents  produced  by  induction  coils 
are  sometimes  called  Faradic  currents  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  currents  produced  by  the 
voltaic  batteries,  that  are  called  Galvanic  currents.  Gi™£S'c, 
In  a  similar  manner  currents  produced  by  electro-  Kinkiinic 
static  induction  machines,  or  frictional  machines,  arec,rcim5' 
sometimes  called  Franklinic  currents. 

Sometimes  portable  apparatus  is  constructed  that 
is  capable  of  producing  either  Faradic  or  Galvanic 
currents.    In  this  case  the  instrument  contains  both 
a  voltaic  battery  and  an  induction  coil.    Such  an  combined 
instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  266.    The  entire  cli^c""1 
apparatus  is  placed  inside  a  portable  box,  which  j s »pp"«*m«. 
furnished  with  terminals  so  that  either  the  Faradic 
or  the  Galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to  the  body 
of  the  patient. 

A  form  of  alternating-current  transformer  is  em- 
ployed in  electro-therapeutics  in  which  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  applied  to  Alternate 
the  patient,  so  that  either  small  currents  of  high  lSSSSSu 
electro-motive  force  or  large  currents  of  small  elec- theraS"-0* 
tro-motive  force  may  be  obtained.   The  coils  consist tlC8' 
of  insulated  copper  wire  so  proportioned  as  to  be 
suitable  for  direct  connection  with  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  circuit  having  a  pressure  of  from  52 
to  104  volts.    By  this  means  high  electro-motive 
forces  and  small  currents  are  obtained  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  ordi- 
nary medical  induction  coil,  or  low  electro-motive 
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forces  and  powerful  currents  are  obtained  that  are 
necessary  for  cautery  purposes.  An  electric  current 
transformer  of  this  character  is  represented  in  Fig. 
267. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the 
human  body  produces  four  different  classes  of  ef- 


Fig.  266. — Combined  Galvanic  and  .Faradic  Portable  Battery.  Note 
bcre  a  form  of  galvanometer,  called  a  milliamperemeter,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  current  strength  in  milliampercs  or  the  thou- 
sandths of  an  ampere.  The  induction  coil  is  represented  on  the  right, 
and  the  switch  of  the  rheostat  between  the  induction  coil  and  the  milli- 
amperemeter. 

• 

Different  fects ;  viz.,  magnetic,  electrolytic,  osmotic,  and  cata- 
Sucedfy  phoric.  The  first  two  classes  of  effects  are  of  but 
Scone  °f  nt^e  importance  from  an  electro-therapeutical  stand- 
throuK1?'   P01'nt.    The  remaining  two  are  of  considerable  im- 

the  human  portanCC 

It  is  now  well  known  that  when  an  electric  cur- 
rent produces  electrolytic  effects,  as  are  produced  in 
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decomposition  of  various  liquid  solutions  or  con- 
ductors, although  the  products  of  decomposition*™^, 
appear  only  at  the  electrodes,  yet  there  is  produced  SecuSJte1 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  electrolyte  be-JS5jel5 
tween  the  electrodes  or  poles  a  movement  of  separate  j^JSJ'* 
portions  or  ions  that  is  generally  called  the  migra- 
tion of  the  ions.    In  this  case  the  positive  ions  move  Migration 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  liquid  in  a  positive  stream  0  1  eion*" 
toward  the  negative  pole,  while  the  negative  ions 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  positive 
pole.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when  an  electric 
current  is  passed  by  means  of  suitable  electrodes 


Fig.  267.— Alternating-Current  Transformer  for  Therapeutic  Purposes. 
The  current  to  be  transformed  is  obtained  from  a  52  or  104-volt  alter- 
nating-current incandescent  lamp  circuit. 


through  different  portions  of  the  human  body,  the 
electro-motive  force  being  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
duce electrolytic  decomposition,  marked  effects  may 
be  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  ions  through- 
out all  those  portions  that  lie  between  the  electrodes, 
as  well  as  those  which  may  be  produced  by  the  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  of  portions  of  such  fluids. 

Moreover,  since  in  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
the  human  body  there  is  produced  an  actual  move- 
ment of  the  ions  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
electrode,  it  should  be  possible  to  transmit  medicinal 
substances  from  the  outside  of  the  body  to  different 
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parts  of  the  interior,  and  in  this  way  to  obtain  the 
SaiS"**"  therapeutic  effects  of  such  remedies  by  actually  ap- 
EStJdi.  plying  them  directly  to  the  parts  that  require  treat- 
catwn.      ment.    The  application  of  medicinal  remedies  in  this 
manner  is  called  cataphoretic  medication,  and  the 
process  itself  is  called  cataphoresis.  Cataphoretic 
medication  is  extensively  employed  at  the  present 
time  in  electro-therapeutics. 

In  cataphoretic  medication  the  substances  that  are 
to  be  applied  to  some  interior  parts  of  the  human 
Manner  of  body  are  placed  in  a  solution  on  the  surface  of  an 
cataphc^    absorbing"  material  that  covers  the  positive  electrode, 
catio°c  1  this  electrode  being  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will 
most  readily  cause  the  current  to  pass  through  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  treated.    The  current  is  turned 
on  and  its  passage  through  the  portions  of  the  body 
between  the  two  electrodes  carries  some  of  the  me- 
dicinal remedy  to  the  portions  of  the  body  that  are 
to  be  treated. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  hu- 
Engorge  man  b^y,  even  when  direct  cataphoretic  medication 
mem  and   is  not  employed,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  an 

depiction  of  J  . 

humlS?1  engorgement  of  certain  portions  of  the  body  and  a 
organs  pro-  depletion  of  some  of  its  fluid  substances  in  other 

duced  by  * 

the  passage  parts,  since  the  movement  of  the  current  is  attended 

of  an  elec- 
tric current,  by  a  bodily  movement  of  the  liquid  itself.    In  this 

way,  then,  an  electric  current  may  produce  either 
beneficial  or  injurious  effects  on  the  portions  of  the 
body  through  which  it  is  passed,  according  to 
whether  the  organs  that  are  engorged  by  its  pas- 
sage previously  contain  a  surplus  or  deficit  of  its 
liquid  contents. 

So  far  as  the  production  of  magnetism  by  the 
electric  current  is  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that 
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magnetism  is  able  to  produce  any  positive  effects 

on  the  human  body.     Although  experiments  have  JJJXSft™ 

been  made  in  which  the  most  powerful  magnetic  j^"^"0 

flux  has  not  only  been  passed  through  the  human  ^n 

body,  but  has  even  been  condensed  on  such  delicate 

portions  as  the  brain,  no  observable  effects  were 

produced. 

The  electric  current  is  applied  to  various  parts  of  • 
the  body  in  electro-therapeutical  treatment  by  means 
of  terminals  or  electrodes,  that  consist  of  various 
polished  metallic  bodies  shaped  either  so  as  to  be 
readily  applied  at  different  portions  of  the  body,  or 
as  to  be  readily  introduced  into  its  various  cavities,  kfnds1* 
Sometimes  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  electrodes  therapeutic 
are  covered  with  chamois  leather  or  cotton  or  linen clectrodc8- 
fabrics,  that  are  then  moistened  with  salt  water  in 
order  to  ensure  a  better  contact  between  the  elec- 
trodes and  the  external  skin,  which  in  itself  pos- 
sesses high  electric  resistance.     Sometimes  mois- 
tened sponges  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  moistened  masses  of  clay  have  been  similarly 
employed. 

The  ability  of  an  electric  current  to  heat  metallic 
wires  to  incandescence  has  led  to  the  general  use  of 
the  electric  cautery  for  the  various  purposes  that 
require  an  incandescent  knife  or  cutting  instru- 
ment.   Such  methods  are  employed  for  the  removal  Electric 
of  diseased  growths  from  various  parts  of  the  body.  SSKies. 
In  some  cases  the  knives  consist  of  short  pieces  of 
platinum  wire  that  are  placed  around  the  diseased 
portion  that  is  to  be  removed,  and  when  heated 
to.  incandescence  are  drawn  tightly  together,  thus 
cutting  through  the  diseased  part.    Various  forms 
are  given  to  electric  cautery  knives,  some  of  which  ' 
are  represented  in  Fig.  268. 
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Use  of 
electric  in- 
candescent 
lamp  for 
exploration 
of  human 
body. 


The  ease  with  which  small  electric  currents  pro- 
duce a  fairly  considerable  amount  of  light  by  the 
incandescence  of  carbon  filaments  has  led  to  a  very 
general  application  of  such  sources  of  incandes- 
cence for  the  examination  of  diseased  portions  of 
the  human  body.  A  great  variety  of  apparatus  has 
been  produced  for  the  illumination  of  the  various 
cavities  of  the  body,  such,  for  example,  as  the 


Fig.  268.— Various  Forms  of  Galvano  Cautery  Electrodes.     Note  the 
different  forms  assumed  by  these  electrode  knives. 


mouth,  throat,  nostrils,  stomach,  bladder,  uterus, 
etc.  This  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  minia- 
ture electric  lamps  into  the  different  cavities.  In 
some  cases  the  light  is  concentrated  by  the  use  of 
reflectors.  Sometimes  more  powerful  electric  lights 
are  employed  outside  the  body  for  throwing  the 
light  after  its  reflection  from  suitably  supported 
mirrors.  A  form  frequently  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose consists  of  an  incandescent  lamp  placed  at 
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the  focus  of  a  mirror  and  supported  on  the  head  of 
the  doctor  by  a  suitable  band. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
X-rays  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  position  ofUseof 
foreign  metallic  substances  in  various  parts  of  the  S'JSh 
human  body,  and  to  the  ease  with  wnich  photo-  lilS 
graphs  can  be  taken  that  will  not  only  show  thebody' 
position  of  such  foreign  bodies,  but  will  also  givt 
some  idea  of  the  conditions  of  the  internal  organs 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

► 

t 

ELECTRIC    MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

N  order  to  determine  the  current  that  is  passing 
in  any  electric  circuit  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  two  of  the  three  following  qualities;  viz., 
the  electric  resistance,  the  electric  current,  and  the 
electro-motive  force,  since,  according  to  Ohm's 
E 

ohm's  Law  Law  C=j£  will  give  by  simple  methods  the  re- 

Ampfcres  maining  quantity ;  for  example,  the  current  is  equal 
voits,  and  to  the  electro-motive  force  divided  by  the  resist- 

ohms.  J 

ance;  the  electro-motive  force  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  current  and  the  resistance;  while  the 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  di- 
vided by  the  current  strength. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  three  quanti- 
Faradsand  ties  may  be  determined.  In  this  determination  it  is 
farads.      sometimes  necessary  to  note  the  capacity  of  the 

circuit  expressed  in  units  of  capacity  called  farads 

or  microfarads. 

It  will  be  impossible  on  account  of  the  limited 
space  to  give  anything  more  than  a  very  general 
account  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent quantities  may  be  readily  determined. 

Remembering  that  Ohm's  Law  may  be  written 

Volts, 

Amperes—-—;  

Ohms, 

let  us  very  briefly  consider  some  of  the  ways  in 
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which  the  amperes,  the  volts,  and  the  ohms  may  l>e 
determined  in  any  circuit.  This  can  be  done  readily 
by  the  use  of  apparatus  which  will  give  one  of  these 
values  directly. 

The  amperes  may  generally  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  some  form  of  galvanometer.    That  in  which  ctcrs.Jnon 
the  current  strength  is  given  directly  is  called  the 
amperemeter  or  ammeter.    When  graduated  so  asm"l£sror 

Ammeters 

to  give  results  in  milliamperes  or  in  thousandths 
of  an  ampere,  the  instrument  is  called  a  milliam- 


peremeter.  Various  forms  are  given  to  these  in- 
struments.   A  form  of  milliamperemeter  suitable 
for  electro-therapeutical  work  is  represented  in  Fig.  Milium- 
269.     A  pointer  or  needle  connected  with  a  mag-  P<?2SJo. 
netic  needle,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  mounted  on  33*55*. 
a  hard  steel  point  that  is  supported  on  a  polished 
agate  centre.   The  face  of  the  instrument  is  marked 
so  as  to  give  directly  the  current  strength  passing 
in  milliamperes. 

The  ammeters  employed  at  central  stations,  where 
the  currents  to  be  measured  are  necessarily  large, 
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consist  often  of  only  a  single  turn  or  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire,  or  sometimes  of  even  but  a  part  of  a 
single  turn  or  coil,  within  which  a  balanced  core  or 
magnetic  needle  is  placed,  that  is  capable  of  freely 
moving  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
turn  or  part  of  a  turn  of  wire.  Where  the  am- 
meters are  employed  for  measuring  small  currents 
of  high  electro-motive  force,  the  deflecting  coils  of 
wire  consist  of  many  thousands  of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

In  some  cases  the  strength  of  an  electric  current 
is  measured  by  means  of  the  amount  of  chemical 
Use  of      decomposition  it  h  capable  of  effecting.  Instru- 
for  deter-    ments  of  this  character  are  called  voltameters.  An 
current  °  example  of  a  voltameter  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
strength.    Edison  chemical  meter,  where  the  current  strength 
passing  is  measured  by  the  decomposition  of  a  so- 
lution of  zinc  sulphate.    Here  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rent is  determined  by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
a  zinc  plate  connected  with  one  of  the  terminals, 
the  other  plate  suffering  a  corresponding  loss  of 
weight. 

The  electro-motive  force  or  difference  of  potential 
of  an  electric  circuit  may  be  determined  by  means 
Determina-  O  f  an  instrument  called  the  voltmeter.     Its  con- 
e.m.f.  of  struction  and  operation  closely  resemble  that  of  the 
voltmeters  ammeter.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  coils  of  the  volt- 
meter possess  a  greater  resistance,  and  are  placed 
in  a  shunt  circuit  around  the  circuit  whose  differ- 
ence of  potential  is  to  be  measured.    The  voltmeter 
operates  on  the  principle  that  the  electro-motive 
force  of  any  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its 
current  strength  and  the  resistance.    In  its  genefal 
appearance  the  voltmeter  greatly  resembles  the  am- 
meter. 
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The  electro-motive  force  of  a  circuit  is  also  de- 
termined by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  po- 
tentiometer, in  which  the  difference  of  potential  to  fter»ntiom" 
be  measured  is  opposed  by  a  known  difference  of 
potential,  and  the  equality  or  balance  is  obtained  by 
the  failure  of  one  or  more  galvanometers  placed  in 
a  shunt  to  show  movements  of  their  needles. 

The  resistance  of  a  circuit  may  be  determined  in 
various  ways.   The  instrument  most  frequently  em- 


Fic.  270.— The  Electric  Balance  or  Bridge.  Here  the  values  of  the 
resistances  of  B  and  A  arc  made  some  simple  ratio,  such  as  1  to  2.  The 
unknown  resistance  is  introduced  at  B,  and  the  value  of  the  resistance 
D  is  changed  until  no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer  G.  •  The 
value  of  B  can  then  be  readily  calculated. 


ployed  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  called  Wheat- 
stone's  balance  or  bridge.  Its  general  appearance 
is  represented  in  Fig.  270,  where  a  voltaic  battery, 
Zn  C,  is  connected  as-  shown  to  the  points  Q  and 
P,  of  a  circuit  that  consists  of  conductors  C,  D,  A, 
and  B.  Between  two  points  of  this  circuit,  M  and 
N,  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  G,  is  placed.  The  por- 
tions of  the  circuit  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  consist  of  four 
electric  resistances.  Provided  the  values  of  any 
three  of  these  resistances  are  known,  the  value  of 
the  remaining  resistance  can  be  readily  calculated. 


Wheat- 
stone's 
electric 
bridge  or 
balance. 
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The  operation  of  the  electric  bridge  or  balance  is 
dependent  on  the  following  principles :  The  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  any  circuit  is  at- 
tended by  a  fall  of  potential  on  that  circuit  that  is 
?/3S»ri?  proportional  to  its  resistance.  Consequently,  if  the 
S«or  resistances  A,  C,  and  D  are  so  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  an  unknown  resistance  B,  that  the  fall  of 
potential  is  such  that  no  current  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  G.  placed  as  shown,  then  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  resistance  A  is  to  the  re- 
sistance B  as  the  resistance  C  is  to  the  resistance 
D ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  value  of  the  resist- 
ance B  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  resistance  A, 
multiplied  by  the  resistance  D,  divided  by  the  re- 
sistance C. 


Form  of 

Wheat 

stone 


Various  forms  are  given  to  the  electric  balance  or 
bridge.  In  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  270,  the 
resistances  C,  D,  and  A  are  formed  of  resistance 
coils  of  known  values.  These  coils  are  capable  of 
being  connected  together  by  the  introduction  of  plug 
bndgTor  keys  in  openings  that  are  formed  by  closely  ap- 
proached plates  of  metal  connected  with  the  free 
ends  of  the  coils  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Here  the 
resistances  or  arms  A  and  C  consist  of  resistances 
marked  10,  100,  and  1,000,  placed  on  both  sides 
of  Q,  while  the  resistance  of  the  arm  D,  which  forms 
what  is  called  a  resistance  box,  is  represented  by 
resistances  numbered  from  1  to  5,000.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
the'  coils  of  wire  that  constitute  the  various  resist- 
ances from  producing  a  magnetic  field  that  might 
seriously  affect  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  placed 
near  or  in  the  resistance  box,  the  wire  is  first  bent 
on  itself,  and  then  wrapped  in  the  shape  of  a  coil. 
In  this  case  any  magnetic  flux  that  is  produced  by 
one-half  of  the  coil  will  be  neutralized  by  the  oppo- 


Mctliod  of 
winding 
resistance 
coil. 
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site  magnetic  flux  produced  by  the  remaining  half 
of  the  coil.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  electric 
resistance  which  the  wire  offers  to  the  passage  of  the 
current  will  not  be  affected. 

The  capacity  of  a  circuit  in  microfarads  or  thou- 
sandths of  a  farad  may  be  determined  by  means  ofSSj^scr 
an  instrument  called  the  condenser,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  already  been  described  in  another 
volume. 
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Bonelli  s  Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo- 
Telegraph,  369 

Bonelli  s  Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo- 
Telegraph,  Receiving  Instrument  for, 
122 

Boosters,    Use   of,    in  Storage-Battery 

Plants  of  Central  Stations,  65 
Bow  Sheaves  of  Cable  Ship,  348 


Box,  Cable,  143 
Boxes.  Fire  Call,  462 


Box-SoundingRelay,  Adjustable,  aS8 


Boxes,  Fire  Signal,  463 
Boyle,  £ 

Boyle  on  Causes  of  Electro  -  Chemical 
Precipitation,  z 

Boyle  on  Refiners'  Method  of  Recover- 
ing Silver  from  Solutions,  8. 

Boyle's  Lost  Opportunity,  2 

Brackets  for  Telegraph  Poles,  346 

Branley's  Coherer,  400 

Braun-Siemens  and  Halske's  Wireless 
Telegraphic  System,  433 

Brcguet  on  Lightning  Flashes  and  Tele- 
graph Lines,  zjl 

Breguet's  Electro  -  Capillary  Telephone, 
180 

Bridge  Method  of  Duplex  Telegraphy, 

Bridge  or  Balance,  Electric,  Form  of, 

Bridge  or  Balance,  Operation  of,  574 
Bridge  or  Balance,  Wheatstonc's  Elec- 
^  trie,  52a 

Bright  on  Effect  of  Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy on  World's  Commerce  and  In- 
dustrial Progress,  3  S3 

Britannic  Telegraphic  Joint,  248 

British  Patent  for  Needle  Telegraph, 
Wheatstonc  and  Cooke's,  337 

Broiler,  Electric,  510 

Broiler,  Electric,  Advantages  of,  510 

Brugnatelli,  33. 

Bruni  on  Medicated  Electric  Tubes, 
Brush,  53 

Brush's  Storage  Battery,  53 

ox  Machinc-Teleg- 


Battery  Plates, 


Buckingham  System 

raphy,  309 
Buckling    of  Storage 

55. 

Burglar  Alarm  for  House,  450 
Burglar-Alarm   Switch,  Yale-Lock,  470 
Burglar  Alarms,  455 

Burglar  Alarms,  "Advantages  of  Closed- 
Circuited  Systems  of,  460 

Closed-Circuited  Sys- 


Burglar  Alarms, 

terns  of,  4S7 
Burglar  Alarms, 


Closed-Circuited  Sys- 


tems with  Relay  for,  450 
Burglar  Alarms,  Contacts  for,  456 


Burglar  Alarms,  Door  Contact  ' tor,  457 
Burglar  Alarms,  Window  Contact  for, 

4^6 

Burglar  Alarms,  Window  Spring  Contact 
for,  4S6 

Burner,    Automatic,    for    Electric  Gas- 
Lighting,  42A 


Busy   Test   for   Multiple  Switchboard, 

152 

Button  Repeaters.  200 
Buzzer,  Electro- Magnetic,  433 


C.E.M.F.,  30 
Cable  Box,  142 

Cable  Box  for  Telephone,  Interior  of, 


Cable  Chart  of  the  World,  350 
able   Chart  of  tl 
scription  of,  351 


Cable  Chart  of  the  World^TJrief  De- 


scription ot,  35 1 
Cable,  Deep- Sea  Submarine,  336 
Cable  Hanger,  140 

Cable  Hanger  with  Paper-Insulated  Tel- 
ephone Cable,  14.1 
Cable  Head  or  Box,  Interior  of,  143 
Cable  Key,  Double-Sending,  358 
Cable  Messages,  Reading  of,  by  Move- 
ments   of    Spot   of   Light  Reflected 
from  Mirror,  342 
Cable  Mirror  Receiving  Apparatus,  Great 

Sensitiveness  of,  357 
Cable-Receiving   Apparatus,  356 
Cable-Sending  Key,  3s 6 
Cable  Ship,  Bow  Sheaves  of,  348 
Cable,  Submarine,  Shore-End  of7  326 
Cable  Terminal,  143 
Cable,  Underground  Telegraphic,  34J 
Cables,  35s 

Cables,  Sub-Aqueous,  324 

Cables,  Submarine,  324 

Cables,  Submarine,  Accidents  to,  338 

Cables,  Submarine,  Operation  of,  352-365 

Cables,  Telephone,  Objections  to  Use 
of  India  Rubber  as  Insulating  Mate- 
rial for,  140 

Cables,  Telephone,  Paper-Insulated,  140 

Cadmium,  Use  of,  in  Lead  Grids  ol 
Storage  Batteries,  £6 

Calcium  Carbide,  82 

Calcium  Carbide,  Electric  Furnace  for 
Manufacture  of,  8_2 

Calcium  Carbide,  Enormous  Production 
of,  8j 

Calcium  Carbide,  Principal  Use  of,  8j 

Call  Bell,  Extension,  Telephonic,  125 

Call  Bell  or  Ringer,  Telephone,  L^ii 

Call  Bell  System  for  Telephonic  Com- 
munication, 134 

Call  Bell,  Telephone,  i_2fi 

Callahan's  Stock  Ticker,  380 

Calling  Plug  of  Multiple  Central-Station 
Switchboard,  156 

Calorimeter,  Electric,  470 

Camphor,    Electro-Chemical  Product 
of,  from  Turpentine,.  93 

Capacity,  Electro  -  Magnetic,  of  Tele- 
phone Lines,  i£i 

Capacity,  Electro  Static,  of  Telephone 
Lines,  1&1 

Capacity,  Inductive,  of  Telephone  Lines, 
161 

Capacity  of  Leyden   Tar,   Influence  of, 

on  Its  Rate  of  Vibration,  405 
Capacity   of   Telegraph   Line,  Methods 

for  Increasing,  31 1 
Carbide,  Calcium,  fij 
Carbon,  Advantages  of,  for  Microphonic 

Contacts.  116 
Carbon,  Advantages  of,  for  Microphonia 

Transmitters, 
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Carbon    Microphonic-Contact  Telephone 

Receiver,  Dunand's,  i 76 
Carbon  or  Soot  Cell,  Tainter's,  100 
Carborundum  as  a  Furnace  Lining,  85 
Carborundum  Furnace,  Construction  6T, 

ia 

Carborundum  Furnace,  Electric  Currents 
for,  &i 

Carborundum,  Manufacture  of,  811 

Carborundum,  Manufacture  of,  by  Ache- 
son,  go. 

Carborundum,  Uses  of,  82. 

Care  and  Inspection  of  Leclanche  Bat- 
tery, Necessity  for,  444 

Care  of  Blue  Stone  or  Gravity  Batteries, 

30  I 

Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  5 

Carriages  and  Steam  Cars,  Use  of  Stor- 
age Batteries  for  Lighting,  64. 

Cars,  Use  of  Storage  Batteries  for 
Lighting,  64 

Car  Tracks,  Electrically  Welded,  536 

Cartridge  ruse,  49 1 

Cartridge  Fuse  and  Ordinary  Enclosed 

Fuse,  Difference  Between,  49  1 
Castings,    Metallic,    Electric  Fill 

Blow-Holes  in,  536 
Cataphoresis,  566 
Cataphorctic  Medication,  s66 
Cataphoretic     Medication,     Method  of 

Applying,  566 
Catch.  Safety,  487 
Cathode,  Faraday  s  Definition  of,  a\l 
Cause  of  Chemical  Affinity,  33 
Causes    of    Impedance    on  ~ Telephone 

Lines,  162 
Causes  of  Telephonic  Cross  Talk,  137 
Caustic    Alkali    and    Bleaching  Salts, 

Electrolytic  Production  of,  8& 
Cautery  Batteries,  561 
Caution  Signal,  Semaphoric,  300 
Cavallo  and  Electro-Therapeutics,  553 
Cavallo's  Electric  Telegraph,  an 
Cell,    Daniell's    Voltaic.    De    la  Rue's 

Modified,  33 
Cell,  Decomposition,  Counter  E.M.F.  of, 

Edison's  Storage,  6g 
Cell,  Gravity  or  Blue  Stone,  39J 
Cell,  Plante  s  Storage,  51 
Cell,  Planters  Storage,   Discharging  of, 

Selenium,  1 


n.  197 

Cell,  Tainter's  Carbon  or  Soot,  199 

Cells,  Secondary,  50 

Central-Station    Switchboard   for  Small 

Telephone  Station,  14Q 
Central-Station   Switchboard,  Lockwood 

on  Jmportancc  of,  148 
Central-Station    Switchboard    for  Small 

Operator,  Apparaius  for,  150 
Central-Station    Switchboards,  Multiple, 

'55 

Central  Stations.  Use  of  Boosters  in 
Storage- Battery  Plants  of,  65 

Central  Stations,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries in,  65 

Central  Tcle"pnone  Station,  148 

Central  Telephone  Station,  Switchboard 
of,  148 

Chafing*  I  >ish.    Electric,  513 

Chafing  of  Submarine  Cables  from  Tidal 
Movements.  339 


Chamber,  Nitrifying,  Employed  in  the 

Electric  Process  for  the  Fixation  of 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  91 

Chandler  on  the  Hxation  of  Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen.  89 

Chappc's  Semaphoric  Signalling  Sys- 
tem, ,204 

Charging  and  Discharging  of  Subma- 
rine Cable,  Appreciable  Time  Re- 
quired for,  Mi 

Charging  of  Plante' s  Storage  Cell,  Ac- 
tions that  Occur  During,  54. 

Charging  of  Storage  Cell,  54 

Charging  Storage  Batteries,  Circuit 
1  [>nn<  ctions   for,  63 

Charlatans,   Electric,   5  5 1 

Chemical  Affinity,  Cause  of,  33 

Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy,  Anderson's,  303 

Chicago  Type  of  Fire  Alarm  Signal 
Box,  463 

Chloriae  Type  of  Storage  Battery,  58 

Choking  Coils,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  413 

Church  or  Fire  Bell  Striker,  434 

Circuit  Connections  and  Apparatus  for 
Dennison's    Facsimile   Telegraph,  368 

Circuit  Connections  for  Answer- Back 
System  of  Signalling,  451 

Circuit  Connections  for  Charging  Stor- 
age Batteries,  63 

Circuit  Connections  for  Closed-Circuited 
Systems  of  Burglar  Alarms,  458 

Circuit  Connections  for  Delany  s  Syn- 
chronous -  Multiplex  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem, 310 

Circuit  Connections  for  Differential 
System  of  Duplex  Telegraphy,  313 

Circuit  Connections  for  Morse  Tele- 
graphic Key,  356 

Circuit  Connections  of  American  or 
Closed  •  Circuited  Morse  Telegraphic 
Systenij  36s 

Circuit  Connections  of  Continental  or 
Open  -  Circuited  Morse  Telegraphic 
System,  367 

Circuit  Connections  of  Delany's  System 
of  Facsimile  Telegraphy,  373 

Circuit    Connections    of    Main  Office 


and 
Light- 
er, 


Telegraphic  Switchboard,  383 
Circuits     of    Telegraphic  Relay 

Sounder,  358 
Circuits,    Overhead  Telephone, 

ning  Arresters  for,  144 
Circuits,    Telephone,  Transposition 
138 

Circular  Line-Tapping  Clamp  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,  286 
Circumstances  Affecting  Life  of  Stor- 
age Batteries,  55 
Clamp,  Circular  TJine-Tapping,   for  Tel- 
egraph Lines,  386 
Clark  and  Lodge  on  Dust  Phenomena, 
108 

and  Lodge's  C 

Clausius  on  Grotthuss'4  Hypothesis,  26 
Clearing-Out   Device  for  Hotel  Annun- 
ciators, 447 
Clearing-Out  Drop,  151 
Clock,  Master  or  Controlling,  383 
Clocks,  Electric  Programme,  470 
Clocks,  Secondary,  384 


40s 

Clark  and  Lodge's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of  Coherer, 
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Closed-Circuited   Burglar-Alarm  System 

with  Relay,  459 
Closed  -  Circuited    or    American  Morse 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Telegraph  System, 

254 

Closed  -  Circuited  or  American  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Circuit  Connec- 
tions of,  265 

Closed  -  Circuited  or  American  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Method  of  Op- 
eration of,  a£6 

Closed-Circuited  System,  Morse  Tele- 
graphic Key  for,  255 

Closed  -  Circuited  System  of  Burglar 
Alarms,  Advantages  of,  460 

Closed  •  Circuited  Systems  of  Burglar 
Alarms,  457 

Closed  -  Circuited  Systems  of  Burglar 
Alarms,  Circuit  Connections  for,  458 

Coal  Fires  vs.  Electric  Stove  or  Heater, 

400 

Code,  Continental  Telegraphic,  263 
Code  or   Alphabet,   Morse  Telegraphic, 

Coftec-Pot,   Electric,  S12 

Coherer,  Branlcy's,  40Q 

Coherer,  Guitard's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of,  407 

Coherer,  Lodge  and  Clark's  Contribu- 
tion to  Discovery  of.  407 

Coherer,  Lodge  and  Fitzgerald's  Mi- 
crophonic Contact,  400 

Coherer,   Lodge   on  the   Evolution  of, 

Coticrer,  Minchin's 
Discovery  of,  408 

Coherer,  Rayleigh's  Contribution  to 
Discovery  of,  407 

Coherer,  Varley's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of,  407 

Coil,  Induction^  Western  Telephone 
Construction  Company's  Type  of,  134 

Coil  or  Tube  Heater,  Electric  513 

Coil,  Telephone  Repeating,  163 

Coils,  Choking,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  41a 

Coils,  Induction  or  Faradic,  for  Elec- 
tro-Therapeutics, 562 

Comb   Lightning   Arrester,    Action  of. 

Comb*    Lightning    Arrester  for 
head  Lines,  144 

Combination  ol  Saw-Tooth  Lightning 
Arrester  and  Safety  Fuse  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,  Necessity  for,  228 

Combined  Telegraphic  Relay  and  Key, 
287 

Commercial  Effects  of  Submarine  Te- 
legraphy, 365 

Commercial  Failure  of  Early  Electric 
Furnaces,  Reasons  for,  22 

Commercial  Failure  of  First  American 
Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph  Line, 
23J. 

Commercial  Value  of  Phonograph,  Op- 
timistic  Predictions   Concerning,  189 

Common- Battery  Telephone  System,  163 

Completion  of  Telegraph  Line  Across 
Newfoundland,  337 

Complex  Character  of  Actions  That 
Occur  During  Charging  and  Dis- 
charging of  Storage  Cell,  £5 

Composite    Mica    Plates    for  Electro- 


Over- 


Static  Induction  Machines,  Manufac- 
ture of,  552 

Compound  Bar  Magnet  for  Single  Pole 
Telephone  Receiver,  14a 

Concentric  Cylinders,  Replacement  of 
Antenna  by,  in  Wireless  Telegraphic 
Instruments,  414 

Condenser  Action  of  Submarine  Cables, 

Concfenser,  Use  of,  535 

Condenser,  Use  of,  in  Automatic  Te- 
legraphy, 305 

Condenser,  Use  of,  in  Differential  Du- 
plex Telegraphy,  314 

Conditions  of  PoteTlTtal  Produced  by 
Movements  of  Mercury  Column,  lSx 

Conducting?  Wire  or  Core  of  Subma- 
rine Cable.  326 

Conduction,   Electrolytic,  30 

Conduction,  Metallic,  30 

Conduction  of  Heat,  483 

Conductivity  of  Telegraph  Line,  Effect 
of  Insulation  on,  240 

Conductor,  Temperature  -  Elevation  of, 
492 

Conduits,  Underground,  243 

Conduits,   Underground,  for  Telephone 

Cables,  146 
Connect ingySubscribers  at  the  Ends  of 

Telephonic  Circuit,  Method  of,  150 
Connection  of  Electric  Bells  in  Series, 

442 

Connections,  Electric,  of  Electro-Moto- 
graph,  184  * 

Connections  of  Valentia-Newfoundland 
Cable  to  Transmitting  and  Receiving 
Apparatus,  358 

Connections  of  Vibrating  Bell,  Push, 
and  Cell,  439 

Construction  and  Operation  of  Subma- 
rine Finder,  171 

Construction,  Detailed,  of  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble of  1865,  346 

Construction  of  Carborundum  Furnace, 
80 

Construction  of  Electric  Heater,  501 

Construction  of  Electric  Street  •  Car 
Heater,  502 

Construction  of  Magneto  Telephonic 
Ringer,  L2& 

Construction  of  Morse's  Electro-Mag- 
netic Relay,  227 

Construction  of  Positive  and  Negative 
Plates  of  Edison's  Storage  Battery, 
61 

Construction  of  Single-Stroke  Electro- 
Magnetic  Bell,  428 

Construction  of  Soemering's  Electro- 
Chemical  Telegraph,  21 j 

Construction  of  Solid  Back  Telephone 
Transmitter,  1 1 0 

Construction  of  Submarine  Cable,  326 

Construction  of  Tommasina's  Electro- 
Radiophone,  425 

Construction  of  Transmitter  of  Writing 
Telegraph,  Detailed,  176 

Construction  of  Transmitter  and  Re- 
ceiver of  Writing  Telegraph,  375 

Contacts  for  Burglar  Alarms,  4s6 

Contacts,  Microphonic,  Advantages  of 
Carbon  for,  xiiS 

Contacts  of  Receiving  Magnet  or  Re- 
lay, 252 
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Continental  or  Open  •  Circuited  Morse 
Telegraphic  System,  Circuit  Connec- 
tions of,  367 

Continental  Telegraphic  Code,  263 

Continuous  Atmospheric  Klcctnc  Dis- 
charges, 373 

Continuous-Ringing  Bell,  fjj 

Continuous  -  Ringing    Bell,    Action  of, 

Continuous-Ringing  Relay  Bell,  437 
Continuous- Ringing    of    Bell    by  Local 

Circuit,  438 
Convection  of  Heat,  483 
ConvcCtive  Discharges,  Method  of  Their 

Electro-Therapeutical  Application,  s6o 
Convectivc    Discharge    Through  Dusty 

or    Smoky    Air,    (tuitard    on  Effects 

of,  402 

Conversion  of  Vibrating  Into  Single- 
Stroke   Bell,  430 

Converters,  Rotary,  Use  of,  in  Elec- 
trolytic Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium, 86 

Cooke,  2  in 

Cooking  Apparatus,  Electric,  Use  of 
Heat-Regulating  Switch  for,  508 

Cooking,  Electric  Heaters  for,  507 

Copper  Oxide,  Crosse  on  Artificial  Pro- 
duction of  Crystals  of,  LI 

Copper  •  Plate  Engravings,  Duplication 
of,  by  Electro-Typing,  41 . 

Copper  Plating,  30 

Copper  Refining  Plant  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  44 

Copper  Sheathing  of  Ships'  Bottoms, 
Davy's  Method  for  the  Electric  Pro- 
tection of,  46 

Copper,  Spencer's  Process  for  Engrav- 
ing in  Relief  on,  36 

Copper  Telegraphic  I^ine  Wires  vs. 
Iron  Line  Wires,  345 

Copper  Voltameter,  2^ 

Copper  Wires  for  Overhead  Telephone 
Lines,  Advantages  of,  Over  Iron 
Wires,  ij^ 

Core  or  Conducting  Wire  of  Subma- 
rine Cable,  X26 

Correction  of  Copper  Engraved  Plates 
by  Electro-Typing,  41 

Corrosion,  Electrolytic,  4_7 

Corundum,  Artificial,  88. 

Cost  of  Electric  Street-Car  Heating,  505 

Counter  E.M.F.  of  Decomposition  Ccu, 
jo 

Core's   Electro  Chemical  Telegraph,  jia 
Cross-Arms  of  Telegraph  Poles,  346 
Cross  Connections,    Telephonic,  138 
i  ross-<  1  mm  1  1  ions,   'I  1  |>  •>{,.  >•  >*•.  of  '  >vrr- 
head   Telephone    Wires,    Number  of. 
Per  Mile,  1  to 
Cross  Talk,  Telegraphic,  341 
Cross-Talk,   Telephonic,    1 36 
Cross-Talk,   Telephonic,   Causes  of,  137 
Crosse     on     Artificial     Production  of 

Crystals  of  Copper  Oxide,  li 
Culley  on  Retardation  in  Cable  Signal- 
ling, 344 

Cumulative  Effect  of  Timed  Impulses, 
306 

Curative  Agency  of  Electricity.  Aldini 
on,  554 

Curative  Agency  of  Electricity,  Hum- 
boldt on,  5  54 


Current-Controlling  Devices  for  Elec- 
tric Welding,  531 

Current  Plowing  Through  Conductor, 
Drop  of  Pressure  or  Loss  of  E.M.F. 
in,  481 

Currents,  Diaphragm,  i&o. 

Currents,  Faradic,  563 

Currents,  Franklinic,  563 

Currents,  Galvanic,  ^  i 

Curves  of  Reis  and  Bell  Employed  in 
the  Description  of  Principles  of 
Speaking  Telephone,  Practical  Iden- 
titv  of,  104 

Cut -Out,  Plug,  49» 

Cuttriss's  Siphon  Recorder.  360 

Cyrus  W.  Field  and  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
112 

I) 

Danger  Signal,  Semaphoric,  300 
Dangers    Arising    from    Air  -  Exposed 

Fuses,  40 j 
Daniell's  Voltaic  Battery,  Influence  of, 

on    Invention    of    Electro  -  Magnetic 

Telegraph,  317 
Davy,  5 

Davy  on  Electro-Chemical  Decomposi- 
tions, 12 

Davy's  Description  of  His  Discovery  of 
Metallic  Sodium,  i_o 

Davy's  Description  of  Metallic  Potas- 
sium, i_8 .  • 

Davy's  Discovery  of  Sodium  and  Po- 
tassium, i£ 

Davy's  Discovery  of  Sodium  and  Po- 
tassium, Description  of,  to  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  i£ 

Davy's  Method  for  the  Electric  Protec- 
tion of  the  Copper  Sheathing  of 
Ships'  Bottoms,  46 

Davy's  Pioneer  Electric  Furnace,  ik 

Dawes's  Electric  Furnace,  77 

Decomposition  Cell,  Counter  E.M.F.  of, 

^30        .  .  . 

Decomposition,  Electrolytic,  Lodge  on, 
11 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Discharge 
from  Ordinary  Frictional  Electric  Ma- 
chine, Wollaston's,  12 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Leyden- 
Tar  Discharges,  x_a 

Decomposition  of  Water  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle,  13 

Decompositions,  Electro-Chemical,  Davy 
on,  11 

Deep-Sea    and    Shore-End    of  Atlantic 

Cable  of^  1865,  346 
Deep-Sea  Submarine  Cable,  336 
Definition  of  Electric  Furnace,  23 
Definition   of    Electro-Chemistry,  5 
Definition  of  Facsimile  Telegraphy,  366 
Definition  of  SonoreBcence,  301 
Definition  of  Synchronism,  318 
Deiman,  1.2. 

Delany's  Electro- Chemical  Receiver  for 
Machine  Telegraphy,  308 

Delany's  Machine  Telegraphy,  306 

Delany's  Machine  Telegraphy,  Trans- 
mitter for,  307 

Delany's  Remarkable  Experiment  in 
Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Telegraphy, 
Hi 
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Delany's  Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic System,  317 

Delany's  Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic system,  Circuit  Connections 
for,  310 

Delany's  Synchronous  -  Multiplex  Tele- 
graphic System,  Receiving  Circuits 
of.  112 

Dclany  s  System  of  Facsimile  Teleg- 
raphy, 371 

Delany  s  system  of  Facsimile  Teleg- 
raphy, Circuit  Connections  of,  32a 

De  la  Rive,  3j 

De  la  Rive  on  the  Gilding  of  Platinum 

Wires,  32 
De  la  Rue,  33 

De  la  Rue's  Modified  Daniell's  Voltaic 
Cell,  3J 

Delicacy  of  Induction  Balance,  170 
Dennison's  Facsimile  Telegraph,  367 
Dennison's  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Circuit 

Connections  and  Apparatus  for,  368 
Dennison's  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Opera- 
tion of  Receiving  Instrument  of,  360 
De  Salva's  Electric  Telegraph,  211 
Desirahility  of  Regularly  Licensed  Elec- 
tro-Therapeutic Practitioners,  553 
Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus,  133 
Despretz's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  7Jj 
I  >i:ignosis,  S4Q 

Diagram  for  Wiring  of  Four-Heater 
Equipment   for   Electric  Street  Cars, 

Diaphragm  Currents,  l8o 

Diaphragm     of    Receiving  Telephone, 

Lnccrtainty  as  to  Nature  of  Action 

of,  1 13. 

Diaphragms,  Telephone,  Fleeming  Jen- 
kin  on  Nature  of  Action  of.  177  . 

Difference  Between  Cartridge  Fuse  and 
Ordinary  Enclosed  Fuse,  40 1 

Differences  Between  American  and 
European    Telegraphic    Systems,  26s 

Differences  Between  Plante's  ana 
Faure's  Types  of  Storage  Batteries, 

Din*crcntial  Duplex  Telegraphy,  312 

Differential  Duplex  Telegraphy,  Use  of 
Condensers  in,  314 

Differential  System  of  Duplex  Telegra- 
phy, Circuit  Connections  for.  313 

Differentially-Wound  Magnet  Coils  for 
Duplex  Telegraphy,  313 

Difficulties  Arising  from  Use  of  Un- 
derground Telegraph  Lines,  252 

Difficulties  in  Long-Distance  Telephonic 
Transmission,  ifia 

Diplex  Telegraphy,  314 

Diplex  Trlcgrapny,  Receiving  Instru- 
ments for,  316 

Diplex  Telegraphy,  Use  of  Two  Trans- 
mitting Keys  in,  315 

Diplomatic  Effects  of  Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy, 364 

Direct-Arc  Furnaces,  73 

Direct-Current  Electric  Furnaces,  j£ 

Direct  -  Welding  Apparatus,  Thomson's, 
532 

Disastrous  Use  of  Gutta-Percha  Insula- 
tors in  Underground  Telegraph  Wires 
in  Germany,  252 

Discharge  01  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
Varying  Conditions  of,  272 


Discharges,  Continuous  Atmospheric 
Electric,  ill 

Discharges,  Disruptive  Atmospheric 
Electric,  27% 

Discharges.  Momentary  Atmospheric 
Electric,  373 

Discharges,  Sudden  Atmospheric  Elec- 
tric, 223 

Discharging  of  Plante's  Storage  Cell,  54 

Discharging  of  Plante's  Storage  CelI7 
Actions  that  Occur  During,  54. 

Disruptive  Atmospheric  Electric  Dis- 
charges, 273 

Disruptive  Discharges,  Method  of  Their 
Electro-Therapeutical  Application,  550, 

Distant  Bells,  Use  of  Relays  for  Ring- 
ing, 442 

District  Telegraph  Messenger  Call  Box, 
464 

Disturbance  of  Telephone  Circuits  by 
Movements  of  Electrically  Charged 
Clouds,  135 

Disturbances,  Auroral  Telegraphic,  Walk- 
er on,  274 

Disturbances  Produced  on  Telephone 
Circuits  by  Aurora  Borealis,  i« 

Disturbances,  Telephonic,  Caused  by 
Electro-Magnetic  Induction,  136 

Disturbances,  Telephonic,  Caused  by 
Electro- Static  Induction,  136 

Disturbances,  Telephonic,  Caused  by 
Leakage  from  Neighboring  Wires,  136 

Disturbances,  Telephonic,  Produced  by 
Electric  Street  Cars,  ij6 

Dolbear, 

Dolbear  and   the   Speaking  Telephone, 

Dogear's  Electro- Static  Telephone  .Re- 
ceiver, um 

Dolbear's  Electro-Static  Telephone  Re- 
ceiver, Principle  of  Operation  of. 

Dolbear's  Magneto  -  Electric  Telephone, 
106 

Door  Contact  for  Burglar  Alarms,  457 

Door  Latch,  Electro-Magnetic,  for  Au- 
tomatic Door-Opener,  469 

Door  Opener,  Electric,  468 

Double  -  Current  Telegraphic  Transmis- 
sion, 292 

Double-Gong  Bell,  420 

Double   Insulation   of  Telegraph  Line, 

Double-Pole  Carbon  Lightning  Arrester 
with  Double- Pole  Fuse  Wires,  146 

Double-Pole  Fuse  Wires,  DoubleT'ole 
Carbon  Lightning  Arresters  with,  146 

Double-Pole  Lightning  Arresters  with 
Fuse  Wire,  14s 

Double-Sending  Cable  Key,  358 

Dover-Calais  Submarine  Cable,  32s 

Drawhaugh,  115 

Drawbaugh's  "Claims  to  the  Invention  of 
the  Telephone.  115 

Driving  of  Automobiles  by  Storage  Bat- 
teries, 50 

Driving  oT  Motors  of  Kinetoscope  by 

Storage  Batteries,  64 
Driving  of  Motors  of  Phonograph  by 

Storage  Batteries,  6± 
Driving  of  Motors  of  Sewing  Machines 

by  Storage  Batteries,  64. 
Drop,  Clearing  Out,  jSi 
Drop  ot  Pressure  or  Loss  of  E.M.F.  in 
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Current  Flowing  Through  Conductor, 
481 

Drops,  Line,  1 50 

Drops  of  Hotel  Annunciators,  447 
Dry- Pile  Telephone,  1&2. 
Ducretet's    Wireless    Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem, 421 

Dunand's  Carbon  Microphonic  •  Contact 

Telephone  Receiver,  176 
Duplex  Telegraphy,  311 
Duplex  Telegraphy,  Bridge  Method  of, 

3J2 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Circuit  Connections 
for  Differential  System  of,  31  n 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Differential  System 
of,  3J2  • 

Duplex  Telegraphy,  Differentially 
Wound  Magnet  Coils  for,  312 

Duplexing  and  Quadruplexing  of  Sub- 
marine Cables,  Houston  and  Ken- 
nelly  on,  362 

Duplexing  otSubmarine  Cables,  361 

Duplication  of  Original  Engraved  Sfeel 
Plate  of  Postage  Stamps,  Electro- 
Typing  for,  41 

Dust  or  Soot,  Effect  of  Deposits  of, 
on  Efficiency  of  Telegraphic  Insula- 
tors, 2  so 

Dust  Phenomena,  Lodge  and  Clark  on, 
408 

Dust  Telephone  Transmitter,  un 
Dust  Telephone  Transmitter,  Action  of, 
tin 

Dynamo  -  Electric  Machines,  Electro- 
Therapeutical,  562 

Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Use  of,  on 
Telegraph  Lines,  202 

Dynamo,  Multipolar,  for  Electro-Plat- 
ing, 40 

Dynamos,   Field's  Arrangement  of,  for 

Telegraphic  Purposes,  293 
Dynamos,    Plating   Currents  Furnished 

_  by.  IS  „ 

Dynamos,  Telegraphic,  Field's  Modifi- 
cation of,  £25 

E 

E.M.F.'s,  Conditions  of,  Produced  by 
Movements  of  Mercury  Column.  lBj. 

Early  Description  of  Electric  Telegraph 
307 

EaTFy  Electric  Furnaces,  Why  Commer 

dally  Unsuccessful,  22. 
Ea,r,'^     £lectric    Telegraphic  Systems 

Why  Commercially  Inoperative,  zjj. 
Eariy   Form   of   Edison's  Phonograph 

Early   Use  of  Telegraphic  Ground-Re 

turn  Circuit,  237 
Earth-Connected   Conductor  and  Verti 

cal  Exploring  Wire  of  Marconi's  Re 

ceiving  Instrument,  411 
Earth   Plates   for   Earth   Return  Tele- 
graph Circuits,  242 
Earth  Return  Circuit,  Reason  for  Small 

Resistance  of,  341 
Earth  Return  Telegraph  Circuits,  Earth 

Plates  ior,  242 
Economy,   FafseT  in   Operation  of  Le- 

clanch*  Batteries,  445 
Edison  Acknowledgeshis  Indebtedness 

to  Reis,  97 
Ed  ison  and  the  Speaking  Telephone,  97 


Edison  Enclosed  Fuse  Wire,  490 
Edison    Fuse    Plug    for  Incandescent 

Electric  Lamp,  490 
Edison's  Electro-Mot ograph,  183 
Edison's  Electro- Motograph,  Action  of, 

184 

Edison's  Employment  of  Induction  Coil 

in  Telephony,  133 
Edison's  Improved  Phonograph,  190 
Edison's    Invention    of    Electro  -  Moto- 
graph, Circumstances  Connected  with, 

Edison's  Loud-Speaking  Telephone,  18s 
Edison's    New    Storage    Battery,  Kcn- 

nelly  on,  £0 
Edison's    Nickel-Iron    Storage  Battery, 

6a 

Edison's  Phonograph,  Early  Form  of, 
182 

Edison's  Storage  Battery,  Some  Advan- 
tages of.  fu 
Edison's  Storage  Cell,  60 
P.dison's   Telephone   Investigations,  109 
Effect,  Cumulative,  of  Timed  Impulses, 

Effect  of  Retardation  on  Recorded  Sig- 
nals Received  Over  Submarine  Ca- 
bles, 355 

Effects  Produced  by  Passage  of  Electric 
Discharge  through  Human  Body,  564 

Efficiency  of  Incandescent  Electric 
Lamp  as  an  Electric  Heater,  520 

Efficiency  of  Safety  Fuses,  Some  Re- 
quirements in  Order  to  Ensure,  40J 

Efficiency  of  Telegraphic  Insulators, 
Effect  of  Deposits  of  Dust  or  Soot 
on,  250 

Electric  Annealing,  542 

Electric  Apparatus,  Relations  of  Phono- 
graph to,  lM 

Electric-Arc  Furnaces,  M 

Electric    Balance    or  Brk 
stone's, 

Electric   Blow-Pipe   for   Arc  Soldering 

or  Welding,  527 
Electric  Broiler,  s  1 0 
Electric  Broiler,  Advantages  of,  s_io 
Electric  Calorimeter, 
lectric   Car  Hes 
Switch  for,  503 
Electric  Casting  of  Metals,  543 
Electric  Cause  of  Sun  Spots,  Plante's 

Hypothesis  of,  71 
Electric  Cautery  Electrodes,  562 
Electric  Chafing-Dish,  s»3 
Electric  Charlatans,  551 
Electro-Chemical    Production    of  Cam- 
phor from  Turpentine,  53 
Electric  Clock,  Self-Winding,  472 
Electric  Coffee-Pot,  £12 
Electric    Connections   of  Electro-Moto- 

graph,  184 
Electric    Cooking    Apparatus,    Use  of 

Heat-Regulating  Switch  for, 
Electric  Cooking,  Jackson  on 
_  5i5 

Electric  Cracker  Braking  Plant  at  Ni- 
agara Falls,  528 

Electric  Current,  Circumstances  De- 
termining Temperature  Produced  by 
Passage  of,  Through  Any  Circuit,  470 

Electric  Currents  for  Carborundum 
Furnace,  8_i 
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Electric   Car  Heate'rsf^Heat-Regulating 
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Electric  Device  for  Automatic  Control 

of  Temperature,  467 
Electric  Discharges,  Quiet  Atmospheric, 

373 

Electric  Door  Opener,  468 
Electric   Energy   Necessary   for  Opera- 
tion of  Telephone   Receiver,  Almost 
Inconceivably  Small  Amount  of,  13^ 
Electric  Force,  Lodge  on  Nature  of,  20. 
Electric  Furnace,  Davy's  Pioneer,  74 
Electric  Furnace,  Dawes's,  21 
Electric  Furnace,  Definition  of,  73 
Electric  Furnace,  Despretz's  Early, 
Electric   Furnace   for   Manufacture  of 

Calcium  Carbide,  JL> 
Electric  Furnace,  Holmes's,  22 
Electric  Furnace,  Modern,  70 
Electric  Furnace,  Moncktorrs,  22 
Electric  Furnace,  Motier's,  72 
Electric  Furnace,  Napier's  Early,  £5_ 
Electric  Furnace,  Pepys's  Early,  25. 
Electric  Furnace,  Siemens's,  21 
Electric  Furnace,  Wall's,  jl 
Electric  Furnace,  Watson  and  Prosser's 

Early,  76 
Electric  Furnace,  Watt's  Early,  26 
Electric  Furnace,  Werdermann's,  £Z 
Electric  Furnaces,  522 
Electric    Furnaces,  Alternating-Current, 
2A 

Electric  Furnaces,  Direct-Current,  2A 
Electric  Furnaces,  Early,  Why  Commer- 
cially Unsuccessful,  70 
Electric    Furnaces   for   the  Production 

of  Graphite  Artificially,  8j 
Electric  Furnaces,  Resistance,  73 
Electric  Gas-Lighting,  Battery  Protector 

'yt  System  of,  475 
Electric   Gas-LighfhTg,   System   of,  473 
Electric  Griddle-Cake  Cooker  and  Toasf 
er,  511 

Electric  Heater,  Construction  of,  501 
Electric    Heater,    Efficiency    of  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamp  as,  520 
Electric  Heaters,  498 
Electric  Heaters  for  Cooking,  507 
Electric  Heaters,  Some  Advantages  of, 
408 

Electric  Heaters  vs.  Gas  or  Oil  Heaters, 
500 

Electric   Heating,   Martin   on   the  Ap- 
plication of,  518 
Electric     Heating    of     Staterooms  of 


Steamships,  506 
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Safety  of, 


in 


Electric  Installations, 

Buildings,  487 
Electric  Kitchen  Equipment,  5J2 
Electric  Launches,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  64 
Electric    LigliUng,    No    Increased  Fire 
Risks  Arising  form,  if  Properly  In- 
stalled, 4jiz 
Electric  Liquid  Level  Alarm,  468 
Electric   Locomotives,    Use   of  Storage 

Batteries  for,  66 
Electric  Meteorology,   Use  of  Popoff's 
Wireless  Telegraphic  System  in,  434 
Electric  Motor,  Enclosed  Fuse  for,  490 
Electric  Ovens,  500 
Electric  Power,  Units  of,  479 
Electric  Programme  Clocks,  4_Z°. 
Electric  Protection  of  Metals,  $5 
Electric  Pushes  and  Pulls.  440 
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Electric  Smoothing-iron,  514 

Electric  Soldering-iron.  515 

Electric  Sources  Employee!  in  Electro- 
Therapeutics,  SS7 

Electric  Spark,  Wandering,  70 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company's 
Storage  Cell,  58 

Electric  Storage  Cells  for  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Batteries,  561 

Electric  Stove  or  Heater  vs.  Coal  Fires. 
499 

Electric  Stoves,  507 

Electric  Stoves  or  Heaters,  Advantages 
of,  500 

Electric  Street-Car  Heater,  501 
Electric    Street  -  Car    Heater,  Enamel- 
Covered,  50s 
Electric  Street-Car  Heating,  Cost  of,  505 
Electric  Street  Cars,  Diagram  for  Wif^ 
ing   of    Four-Heater    Equipment  of, 
504 

Klectric   Street   Cars,    Telephonic  Dis- 
turbances Produced  by,  136 
Electric  Telegraph,  Bctancourt's,  2111 
Electric  Telegraph,  Cavallo's,  2_i_i 
Electric  Telegraph,  De  Salva's,  2  1  1 
Electric    Telegraph,    Early  Description 
of,  207 

Electric  Telegraph,  Lesage's,  209 
Electric    Telegraph,    Possible  Fc 

ners  of,  202 
Electric  Telegraph,  Stephen  Gray's,  aafi 
Electric  Time  Ball,  381 
Electric    Time    Detector,  Watchman's. 

421 

Electric  Time  Telegraphy.  $$i 
Electric  Torpedoes,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  6± 
Electric  Tube  or  Coil  Heater,  513 
Electric  Vehicles.  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  64 
Electric  Waffle-irons,  513 
Electric  Waves,  Hertz^- Researches  on, 
404 

Electric  Weld,  Homogeneity  of,  547 

Electric  Welding,  523-547 

Electric  Welding,  Alternating  Currents 

Preferable  for,  530 
Electric  Welding  Apparatus,  Automatic, 

S34 

Electric   Welding,    Current  -  Controlling 

Devices  for,  jjji 
Electric  Welding,   Elihu   Thomson  on 

5*5. 

Electric    Welding    or    Soldering,  Ber 

nardo's  System  of,  525 
Electric    Welding    Process,    Safety  of 

546 

Electric  Welding,  Some  Advantages  of 

S44 

Electric  Welding,  Thomson  System  of 

525 

Electric  Welding,  Time  Element  in,  545 
Electrically    Charged    Clouds,  Disturb- 

ance  of  Telephone  Circuits  by  Move 

ments  of,  135. 
Electrically    Heated    Hat  -  Felting  Fac 

tory  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  J18 
Electrically  Heated  Rolls,  5>S 
Electrically   Heated   Streetcars,  Pas 

sender  Space  Saved  by,  506 
Electrically  Heated  vs.  Furnace  Heated 

Welded  Joints,  $30 
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Electrically  Operated  Motor  and  Re- 
ceiving Magneto  -  Electric  Telephone, 
107 

Electrically  Welded  Car  Tracks,  536 

Electrically  Welded  Joints,  529 

Electrically  Welded  Joints,  satisfactory 
Character  of,  546 

Electrically  Weldinc  Shrapnel  Shells, 
Apparatus  for,  535 

Electricity,  Dangerous  When  Unscien- 
tifically Applied,  550 

Electro,  40 

Electro,  Backing  of,  41 
Electro- Biology,  548 

Electro-Capillary  Telephone,  Breguet's, 
i£q 

Electro  -  Casts  of  Large  Vases  and 
Statues,  Method  of  Obtaining,  44 

Electro  -  Casts  of  Medals  or  Statuary, 
Method  of  Obtaining,  42 

Electro  -  Chemical  Decomposition,  Em- 
ployment of,  for  the  Measurement  of 
the  Quantity  of  Electricity  that 
Passes,  zz 

Electro  •  Chemical  Decomposition,  Fara- 
day's Law  of,  21 

Electro-Chemical  Decomposition  in  Si- 
phon-Connected Vessels,  24. 

Electro-Chemical  Decompositions,  Davy 
on,  12 

Electro-Chemical  Decompositions,  Fara- 
day's Investigations  as  to  Place  where 
They  Occur,  z± 

Electro-Chemical  Manufacture  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  92 

Electro  -  Chemical  Origin  of  Metallifer- 
ous Veins,  u 

Electro-Chemical  Precipitations,  2 

Electro  •  Chemical  Processes  and  Al- 
chemy, 2 

Electro-Chemical  Production  of  Barium 
Hydrate,  88. 

Electro-Chemical  Production  of  Oxides 
of  Lead  from  Galena,  92 

Elect  ro-Chemical  Production  of  Potas- 
sium Chlorate  from  Potassium  Chlo- 
ride, 92 

Electro-Cnemical  Production  of  Silicide 
of  Calcium,  92 

Electro  -  Chemical  Receiver  for  High- 
Speed  Telegraphy,  302 

Electro-Chemical  Receiver  for  Machine 
Telegraphy,  Delany's,  108 

Electro-Chemical  Telegraph,  Coxe's,  214 

Electro  -  Chemical  Telegraph,  Soemer- 
ing's,  ziz 

Electro  •  Chemical    Telegraphic  Printing 

Paper,  Preparation  of,  303 
Kl<  ctro-Chemistry,  5 
Fleet  ro-Chemistry,  Definition  of,  5 
I  !.  (••  ro-Chcmistry,  Origin  of,  5 
I  li  *. tm- Magnet,    Henry's  Improvement 

•  •f.    ? tft 

I'l'itro-Magnct,  Sturgeon's,  2i«j 

Electro- Magnetic  and  Electrostatic  Ca- 
pacity of  Telephone  Lines,  Opposite 
K ffects  of,  on  Impedance,  i£i 

Electro-Magnetic  Annunciators,  1  jj2,  446 

l"l< -otrn-Magnetic  Bell,  427 

Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  Single-Stroke,  427 

Electro-Magnetic  Buzzer,  412 

Electro-Magnetic  Capacity  of  Telephone 
Lines.  1A1 
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Electro-Magnetic  Door-Latch  for  Auto- 
matic Door-Opener.  469 

Electro-Magnetic  Heat  waves,  400 

Electro-Magnetic  Induction,  Telephonic 
Disturbances  Caused  by,  136 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Lightning  Arrester, 
-■So 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Lightning  Arrester, 
Objections  to,  2&1 

Electro- Magnetic  Line  Drops,  150 

Electro-Magnetic  or  Inductive  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of,  on 
Impedance,  161 

Electro-Magnetic  Receiver,  Yeates's,  for 
Reis's  Telephone,  uu 

Electro- Magnetic  Recording  Apparatus, 
Steinhcil  s  Telegraphic.  236 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Relay,  Morse's  Ac- 
count of  His  Invention  of,  iifi 

Electro-Magnetic  Relay,  Morse's,  Con 
struction  of,  327 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Ampere's 
Suggestions  for,  215 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  Elisee  Rec- 
tus on,  2JS8 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph.  Extended 
Investigations  Necessary  for  Produc- 
tion or,  217 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  First  Amer- 
ican, j  20 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Influence 
of  DanielTs  Voltaic  Battery  on  In- 
vention of,  217 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph,  Oersted's 
Suggestions  for,  21 5 

Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  Steinbeil's, 
232 

Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraphy,  Modern. 
Preece  on,  254 

Electro- Magnetic  Waves,  393. 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Waves,  Abbott  on 
Wave  lengths  of,  .100 

Electro-Magnetic  Waves,  Lodge  on,  404 

Electro  •  Magnetic  Waves,  Varying 
Lengths  of,  iqq 

Electro- Magnetic  Window  Lock,  460 

Electro- Mechanical  Gong,  433 

Electro-Metallurgy,  32 

Electro  -  Motive  Force  of  Planters  Sec- 
ondary Battery,  52 

Electro  -  Motograph,  Circumstances  Con- 
nected with  Edison's  Invention  of. 
183. 

Electro-Motograph,  Edison's,  183 
Electro- Motograph,  Edison's,  Action  of, 
184 

Electro-Motograph,  Electric  Connections 

of,  184 
Elect ro-I'hysiology,  548 
Electro-Plating.  32 

Electro- Plating,  General  Process  for,  28 
Electro-Plating,  Multipolar  Dynamo  for, 
40 

Electro- Plating  Process,  Elkington's,  32 
Electro- Plating  Process.  Ruolz  s.  32 
Electro  -  Positive  and  Electro  •  Negative 
Character  of   Atoms,    Ions  or  Radi- 
cals, 23 

Electro  -  Radiophone,  Tommasina's,  424 
Electro-Refining,  32 

Electro-Static  ana  Electro-Magnetic  Ca- 
pacity of  Telephone  Lines.  Opposite 
Effects  of.  on  Impedance,  i£i 
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Electro  -  Static  Capacity,  Increased,  of 
Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  344 

Electro  -  Static  Capacity  of  Telephone 
Linea,  i£i 

Electro  -  Static  Capacity  of  Telephone 
Lines,  Influence  of,  on  Impedance, 
xhi 

Electro-Static  Engraving,  72 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machine,  Wag- 
ner's Sixteen- Plate,  ss8 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machines,  Em- 
ployment of,  in  Electro-Therapeutics, 
5_Sl 

Electro-Static  Induction  Machines,  Man- 
ufacture of  Mica  Plates  for,  SS9 

Electro  -  Static  Induction  Main  Cause 
of  Telephonic  Cross  Talk,  138 

Electro  -  Static  Induction,  Telephonic 
Disturbances  Caused  by,  136 

Electro-Static  Telephone  Receiver,  Dol- 
bear's,  1 1 1 

Electro  -  Therapeutic  Batteries,  Electric 
Storage  Cells  for,  561 

Electro-Therapeutic  Electrodes,  567 

Electro  -  Therapeutic  Practitioners,  De- 
sirability of  Regularly  Licensed,  s.sj 

Electro-Therapeutic  Sources,  557 

Electro-Therapeutic  Treatment,  Benefi- 
cial .  Effects  of  Intelligent,  5_Si 

E.cctro  -  Therapeutical  Dynamo  -  Electric 
Machines,  56a 

Electro-Therapeutics,  548 

Electro  -  Therapeutics,  Alternating  •  Cur- 
rent Transformer  for,  563 

Electro-Therapeutics  and  Cavallo,  553 

Electro  •  Therapeutics  and  the  Leyden 
Jar,  554 

Electro  -  Therapeutics,   Electric  Sources 

Employed  in,  5^2 
Electro  -  Therapeutics,    Employment  of 

Electro- Static  Induction  Machines  in, 

558 

Electro  •  Therapeutics,      Induction  or 

Faradic  Coils  for,  $62 
Electro  -  Therapeutics/vVide   Range  of 

Studies  Required  for  Knowledge  of, 

548 

Electro-Therapy,  Induction  Coil  in,  VS4 
Electro -Thermic  or  Heat  Wire  Light- 
ning Arrester,  281 
Elcctro-Typc  or  Wood-Cut,  Preparation 


of,  40 
Elcctro^Typing.  32 

Electro  -  Typing,   (Correction  of  Copper- 


Engraved  Plates  by,  4J 
Electro-Typing,   Duplication  of  Coppcr- 
Plate  and  Steel-Plate  Engravings  by, 

41  .  _ 

Electro- Typing,   Jacobi's   Description  of 

his  Early  Work  in,  36 
Electro-Typing  Molds,  Use  of  Wax  for 

Preparation  of,  40 
Electrodes,  Electric  Cautery,  R67 
Electrodes,   Electro-Therapeutic,   567  * 
Electrodes,  Sponge,  567 
Electrolysis,  2a. 

Electrolysis,  Arrhenius's  Theory  of,  28 
Electrolysis,  Faraday's  Definition  or,  21 
Electrolysis,  Grotthuss*  Electric  Hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  Nature  of,  25 
Electrolysis,  Helmholtr  on,  23 
Electrolyte,  Faraday^s  Definition  of,  21 
Electrolytic  Aluminium  Process,  fin 


Electrolytic  Annunciator,  45a 
Electrolytic  Annunciators,  453 
Electrolytic  Conduction,  30 
Electrolytic  Corrosion,  42 
Electrolytic    Corrosion,    Appearance  of 

Iron  Pipe  Destroyed  by,  42 
Electrolytic    Corrosion,    How  Avoided 

by  the  Use  of  Efficient  Rail-Bonding, 

48 

Electrolytic  Corrosion  in  Ground-Return 
Trolley  Circuits,  42 

Electrolytic  Decomposition,  Conditions 
for  the  Production  of,  by  Alternat- 
ing Currents,  93 

Electrolytic  Decomposition,  Lodge  on, 
3J. 

Electrolytic  Generators,  44 

Electrolytic  Generators,  VVestinghouse 
Company's  Type,  for  Electric  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  44 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Caustic  Al- 
kali and  Bleaching  Salts,  86 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium, 8s 

Electrolytic  Production  of  Metallic  Alu- 
minium, Use  of  Rotary  Converters  in, 
&£ 

Electrolytic     Production     of  Metallic 

Sodium,  87 
ElectrolyticaTly  Heated  Metals,  Welding 

or  Shaping  of,  527 
Electrophorus  Telephone,  ifia 
Electroscope,  Lomond's  Improved  Sem- 
ap horic,  2xa 
Elevator  Annunciators,  448 
Elihu    Thomson   on    Electric  WeldinR, 
I2S 


Elkington,  37 

Elkington's  Electro-Plating  Process,  32. 
Elliembic,  202 

Employment  of  Enclosed  Fuses,  Neces- 
sity for,  480 

Enamel  •  Covered,  Electric  Street  •  Car 
Heater,  505 

Enclosed  Fuse  for  Electric  Motor,  490 

Enclosed  Fuse,  Why  It  Sometimes  Fails 
to  Operate,  491 

Enclosed  Fuse  "wire,  Edison,  4^0 

Enclosed  Fuse  Wires    Sachs  on,  4UI 

Enclosed  Fuses  Necessity  for  Employ- 
ment of,  489 

Enclosed  Fuses,  Reason  for  Occasional 
Failure  of,  to  Open  the  Circuit  on 
Melting,  403 

English  Channel,  Transmission  of  Wire- 
less Despatches  Across,  417 

English  Telegraph  Lines,  ^Preecc  on 
Lightning  Disturbances  of,  271 

Engorgement  or  Depletion  of  Internal 
Human  Organs  Produced  by  Passage 
of  Electric  Current,  466 

Engraving,    Electro-Static,  72 

Engravings,  Copper  -  Plate,  Duplication 
of,  by  Electro-Typing,  412 

Engravings.  Steel  ■  Plate,  Duplication 
of,  by  Electro-Typing,  41 

Ether  Vibrations,  Variety  and  Range  of. 

European  and  American  Telegraphic 
Systems,  Differences  Between,  265 

European  or  Open  •  Circuited  Morse 
Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraph  System. 

254 
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Every  day  Use.  Wireless  Telegraphy  in, 


Evolution   of  the  Coherer,   Lodge  on, 

407 

Expert  Telegrapher,  Sending  Speed  of. 

264 

Exploration   of  Human   Body,   Use  of 
Incandescent   Electric  Lamp  for,  s68 
Extension,  Telephonic  Call  Bell,  121 


Facsimile  Telegraph,  Dennison's,  .167 
Facsimile  Telegraph  or  Typo- Telegraph, 

Bonelli's,  360 
Facsimile  Telegraphs  with  Multiple  Con- 
ductors, Objections  to,  370 
Facsimile  Telegraphy,   Bake  well's,  366 
Facsimile   Telegraphy,    Circuit  Connec* 

tions  of  Dclany  s  System  of,  \7 2 
Facsimile  Telegraphy,  Definition  of",  366 
Facsimile  Telegraphy,   Delany's  System 

of.  421  _ 

Facsimiles  of  Coins  and  m  Medals, 
Spencer's  Process  for  Obtaining,  36 

Failure  of  Atlantic  Cable  Expedition 
of  1865.  344 

Failure  of  Atlantic  Cable  of  1857,  3j8 

Failure  of  Atlantic  Cable  of  1858,  34J 

Failure  of  First  Attempt  at  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble of  1858.  335 

False  Economy  in  Operation  of  Le- 
clanchc  Batteries,  445 

Farad,  S7Q 

Faraday.  « 

Faraday  a  Definition  of  Anions,  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Anode.  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Cathode,  zi 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Electrolysis,  ai 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Electrolyte,  ai 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Ions,  ai 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Kathions,  21 
Faraday's  Definition  of  Kathode,  zi 
Faraday's    Investigations    as    to  Place 
where    Electro  -  Chemical  Decomposi- 
tions Occur,  21 
Faraday's    Law    of    Electro  •  Chemical 

Decomposition,  21 
Faradic  and  Galvanic  Apparatus,  Com- 
bined, 563 
Faradic  Currents,  563 
Faradic  or  Induction  Coils  for  Electro- 
Therapeutics,  562 
Farmer  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  3j_i 
Faure,  53 

Faure  s  Storage  Battery,  $3 

Fertilizers,  Direct  Electric  Production 
of,  from  the  Atmosphere,  88 

Fessenden's  Wireless  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem, 433 

Field,  in 

Ficlu  Announces  Successful  Laying  of 
("able  of  1858  to  Workers  in  New- 
foundland, 3^42 

Field's  Arrangement  of  Dynamos  for 
Telegraphic  Purposes,  293 

Field's  Correspondence  with  Maury  and 
Morse,  3J4 

Field's  Marvellous  Pluck,  33-? 

Field's  Modification  of  Telegraphic 
Dynamos,  295 

Film  Lightning  Arrester,  277 

Finder,  Submarine,  171 


Fire-Alarm  Signal  Box,  Chicago'  Type 
of,  463 

Fire-Alarm  Telegraphic  System,  46a 
hire-Alarm  Telegraphy,  461 
Fire  Alarms,  461 

Fire  Bell  Striker,  Operation  of,  435 

Fire  Call   Boxes,  462 

Fire  Signal  Boxes,  462 

First  American  Electro-Magnetic  Tele- 
graph, 22a 

First  American  Electro- Magnetic  Tele- 
graph  Line,   Commercial   Failure  of, 

2*1 

First  American  Transatlantic  Wireless 
Despatches,  422 

First  Annunciator,  Schweigger's  Mul- 
tiplier, the,  453 

Five-Needle  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 
Whcatstone  and  Cooke's,  238 

Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  88 

Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen, 
Chandler  on,  8& 

Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen,  De- 
scription of  Electric  Process  for,  90 

Fixture,   House-Top  Telegraphic,  243 

Fleeming  Jcnkin  on  Nature  of  Action 
^  of  Telephone  Diaphragms,  uj_ 

Fleming  on  Marconi's  Transmission  of 
Wireless  Despatches  Across  English 
Channel,  417 

Foot-Pounds  and  Joules,  477 

Forbes's  Glow-Wire  Telephone  Trans- 
mitter, 125 

Force,    Electric,   Lodge  on   Nature  of, 

Forerunners,  Possible,  of  Electric  Tele- 
graph, 2S12 

"Forming"  of  Secondary  Cell,  £i 

Franklinic  Currents,  563 

Franklin's  Electric  Circuit  Across  the 
Schuylkill  River,  206 

Furnace.  Carborundum,  Construction  of. 
Sfi 

Furnace,  Carborundum,  Use  of  Alter- 
nating Electric  Currents  in,  fti 
Furnace,  Davy's  Pioneer  Electric,  2A 
Furnace,  Dawes's  Electric,  77 
Furnace,  Despretz's  Early  Electric,  21 
Furnace,  Electric,  Definition  of,  £j 
Furnace,   Electric,  for  Manufacture  of 

Calcium  Carbide,  £a 
Furnace,  Holmes's  Electric,  77 
Furnace  Lining,   Use  of  Carborundum 
for,  85 

Furnace,  Modern  Electric,  73 
Furnace,  Monckton's  Electric,  22 
Furnace,  Motier's  Electric,  £2 
Furnace,  Napier's  Early  Electric,  25 
Furnace,  Pepys's  Early  Electric,  £5 
Furnace,  Siemens's  Electric,  n 
Furnace,  Wall's  Electric,  22 
Furnace,    Watson  and   Prosser's  Early 

Electric,  76 
Furnace,  Watt's  Early  Electric,  76. 
Furnace,  Werdermann's  Electric,  77 
Furnaces,  Alternating  •  Current  Electric, 

2A 

Furnaces,  Direct-Arc,  21 
Furnaces.  Direct-Current  Electric,  2± 
.  Furnaces,  Early  Electric,  Why  Commer- 
cially Unsuccessful,  z£ 
Furnaces,  Electric,  522 
Furnaces,  Electric-Arc,  21 
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Furnaces,  Electric,  Artificial  Produc- 
tion of  Graphite  by,  83  • 

Furnaces,  Modern  Electric,  Advantages 
of,  22 

frurnaces.  Reflecting- Arc,  2£ 

Furnaces,  Resistance- Electric,  23. 

Fuse  Blocks,  489 

Fuse  Blocks,  Porcelain,  480 

Fuse,  Cartridge,  401 

Fuse  Links,  Safety,  488 

Fuse  Metals  or  Alloys,  Advantages  of 

Low  Fusing  Point  01,  495 
Fuse    Plug,    Edison,   for  Incandescent 

Electric  Lamp,  490 
Fve,  Saftey,  487 

Fuse  Wire,  Double- Pole  Lightning  Ar- 
rester with,  145 

Fuse  Wire,  Edison  Enclosed,  400 

Fuse  Wire  for  Telegraphic  Circuits, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Type  of,  222 

Fuse  Wires,  487-497 

Fuse  Wires,  Necessity  for  Care  in  Con- 
struction and  Placing  of,  40/t 

Fuse  Wires,  Rules  Adopted  by  National 
Conference  of  1896  on,  496 

Fuse  Wires,  Use  of,  as  Arresters  for 
Lightning  or  Heavy  Currents,  14s 

Fuses,  Enclosed,  Necessity  for  "em- 
ployment of,  482 

G 

Galvanic  and  Faradic  Apparatus,  Com- 
bined, 563. 

Galvanic  Currents,  563 

Galvanized  Iron,  46 

Galvanized  Iron  Wires  for  Overhead 
Circuits,  147 

Galvanized  Iron  Wires  for  Overhead 
Circuits,  Tests  for  Amount  of  Zinc 
on,  142. 

Galvanometers,  £21 

Galvanoplastics,  31 

Gas,  Acetylene,  87 

Gas  Burner,  Ratchet  Electric,  474 

Gas  -  Lighting,  Automatic  Burner  for 
Electric,  474 

Gas  -  Lighting,  Electric,  Battery  Pro- 
tector for  System  of,  4_25 

Gas-Lighting,  Electric,  System  of.  4_Z2 

Gas  or  Oil  Heaters  vs.  Electric  Heaters, 
500 

Gauss  and  Weber's  Electro  -  Magnetic 
Telegraph,  Transmitting  Instrument 
of,  333 

Gauss  and  Weber's  Telegraphic  Trans- 
mitting Instrument,  Stcinhcil's  Im- 
provements in,  234 

GautheroL  50 

Gautherors  early  Observations  of  Sec- 
ondary Cell,  51 

General  Electric  Company's  Cooking 
Plant  or  Restaurant  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  521 

Generators,  Electrolytic,  44 

Generators,  Electrolytic,  \Vestinghouse 
Company's  Type,  for  Electric  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  44 

Generators,  Ozone,  560 

Germany,  Disastrous  Use  of  Gutta- 
percha Insulators  in  Underground 
Telegraph  Wires  in,  252 


Gilding  of  Platinum  Wires,  De  la  Rive 
on,  3j 

Gintl  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  3jj 
Gisborn  and  Field,  333 
Gisborn  and  the  Lana  Telegraph  Line- 
Across  Newfoundland,  333 
Glass   Goblets,    Sympathetic  Vibrations 
„  Uli  395 

Glass    Insulators    for    Telegraph  Line 

Wires,  247 
Glass  TubesT  Alleged  Transmission  of 

Aromatic  Substances  through,  556 
Globular  Lightning,  Plante's  Theory  of, 

70 

GIoduIcs,  Luminous  Liquid,  6q 

Glow  -  W  ire     Telephone  Transmitter, 

Forbes's,  179 
Gong,  Electro- Mechanical,  43J 
Gould's  Storage  Battery,  56 
Gould's  Storage  Battery,  Formation  of 

Grids  of,  56 
Graphite,   Artificial   Production  of,  by 

Electric  Furnaces,  83 
Graphite    Process,   Acneson's  Artificial, 

84 

Graphitization  of  Carbon  in  Bulk,  85 
Graphitization    of    Molded    Articles  of 

Artificial  Carbon,  84 
Graphitized   Carbon,   Artificial,  Output 

of.  85 

Gravity  or  Blue  Stone  Cell,  20J 
Gray,  10s 

Gray's  "Electric  Telegraph,  2116 

Gray's   Harmonic   Multiple  Telegraphy, 

il6 

Gray  s  Modified  Form  of  Telephone,  105 
Gray's  Telephone  Caveat,  105 
Great  Eastern  as  a  Cable  "Ship,  $aa 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  Copper  Refining 

Plant  at,  44 
Greater  Rapioity  of  Morse  than  of  Con- 
tinental Telegraphic  Code,  264 
Griddle-Cake  Cooker  and  Toaster,  Elec- 
tric, 511 

Grids,  Lead-Antimony,  for  Storage  Bat- 
teries, s6 

Grids,  Nickel-Steel,  for  Plates  of  Edi- 
son's Nickel-Iron  Storage  Battery,  fifl 

Grids  of  Gould's  Storage  Battery,  For- 
mation of,  56 

Grids  or  Supporting  Plates  of  Storage 
Battery,  55. 

Grotthuss'  Electric  Hypothesis  as  to  the 
Nature  of  Electrolysis,  25 

Grotthuss'  Hypothesis,  Clausius  on,  z6 

Grdtthuss'  Hypothesis,  Hittorfs  Objec- 
tions to,  22 

Ground  -  Return  Circuit,  Telegraphic, 
Early  Use  of,  237 

Ground  Return,  Steinheil's  Alleged  Dis- 
covery of,  236 

Ground  Return  Through  Tracks,  Trolley 
Circuit  with,  47 

Ground-Return  Trolley  Circuits,  Points 
Where  Electrolytic  Corrosion  Occurs 
in,  47 

Grounded  Telephone  Circuits,  Troubles 

Arising  from,  134 
Guitard,  407 

Guitard's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 

Coherer,  407 
Gutta  -  Pcrcha,    Excellent   Qualities  of, 

for  Submarine  Cables,  128 
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Gutta-Percha,  Inexpediency  of  Employ- 
ment of,  as  Insulator  for  Insulated 
Conducting  Wires  of  Underground 
Telegraphic  Cable.  Mt 

Gutta  -  Pcrcha  Insulated  Underground 
Telegraph  Wires.  Prescott  on  the 
Many  Causes  of  Failure  in,  ana 

Gutta  -  Percha     Insul  ltors    for  Under- 

f round  Telegraph  Wires,  Disastrous 
he  of,  in  Germany,  2« 


H 

Hand  Transmission,  206 
Hanger,  Cable,  140 

Harmonic  Telegraphy,  Gray's  Multiple, 
316 

Harmonic  Telegraphic  Receivers,  317 

Harveyized  Armor  Plate,  Electric  An- 
nealing  of,  54j  . 

Heat  and  Mechanical  Energy,  Relation 
Between,  477 

Heat,  Conduction  of,  48.1 

Heat,  Convection  of,  483 

Heat  Developed  in  a  Circuit  by  Elec- 
tric Current,  Silvanus  P.  Thompson 
on,  480 

Heat,  Kadiation  of,  483 

Heat  -  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric 
Car  Heaters,  503 

Heat  -  Regulating  Switch  for  Electric 
Cooking  Apparatus,  508 

Heat  Waves,  Electro- Magnetic.  400 

Heat  Wire  or  Electro  -  Thermic  Light- 
ning Arrester,  ail 

Heated  Wire  or  Conductor,  Loss  of 
Heat  by,  482 

Heater,  Electric  Coil  or  Tube,  jn 

Heater,  Electric,  Construction  of,  ^01 

Heater,  Electric  Street  •  Car,  Enamel- 
Covered,  505 

Heaters,  Electric,  408 

Heaters,  Electric,  for  Cooking,  507 

Heaters,  Incandescent  Electric  "Lamp. 
521 

Hclmholtz    on     an     Ultimate  Atomic 

Theory,  2& 
Hclmholtz  on  Electrolysis,  22 
Henry.  315 

Henry  s  Improvements  of  Electro-Mag- 
net, zxh 

Henry's  Researches  on  Mutual  and  Self- 
induction,  404 
Hertz,  401 

Hertz's  Oscillator  and  Lodge's  Leyden 
Jars,  Resemblances  Retween,  406 

Hertz's  Researches  on  Electric  Waves. 
404 

Hertzian  Oscillator,  401 

Hrrzog's  Tclcseme  or  Hotel  Call,  452 

High  Conducting  Power.  Nocessitytbr, 

in  Transmission  Circuits,  484 
High  Electro  -  Motive  Force  Discharges 

from   Serjcs-Connected  Storage  Cells. 

Planters  Researches  on.  6& 
High- Resistance  Circuit  Containing  Line 

Wires  and  Primary  of  Induction  Coil. 

UipTvSnred    Telegraphy,    Electro  Chemi- 

rnl  Receiver  for.  30 2 
High  -  Speed    Telegraphy,    Wheat  stone's 

Receiver  for,  302 


High  -  Speed  Telegraphy.  Wheat  stone's 
Transmitter  for,  301 

History,  Early,  otUubmarine  Teleg- 
raphy, 324 

Hittorf s  TJEjections  to  Grotthuss'  Hy- 
pothesis, 22 

Holmes's  Electric  Furnace,  77 

Homogeneity  of  Electric  Weld.  542 

Hook  Switch,  Automatic  Telephone,  13a 

Hotel  Annunciators,  447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Clearing  -  Out  De- 
vice for,  447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Drops  of,  447 

Hotel   Annunciators,   Needle  Type  of, 

447 

Hotel  Annunciators,  Shutters  of,  447 
Hotel  Call  or  Teleseme,  452 
House,  Burglar  Alarm  for,  459 
House-Top  Telegraph  Fixture,  240 
Houston   and    Kennelly   on  Duplexing 
and  Quadruplexing  of  Submarine  Ca- 
bles, 36  2 

Houston  and  Kennelly  on  Long-Distance 

Telephone  Lines,  161 
Hughes.  168.  1 « a 
Hughes  s  Audiometer,  171 
Hughes's  Induction  Balance,  160 
Hughes's  Investigation  as  to  "Nature  of 

Motions    of    Telephone  Diaphragms, 

173 

Hug!  ies's  Microphone,  11 3 

Hughes's  Microphonic  Transmitter,  i_ia_ 

Human  Body,  Apparent  Failure  of  Mag- 
netism to  Affect,  567 

Human  Body,  EffectsProduced  by  Dis- 
charge of  Electric  Current  through, 
564 

Human  Body,  Use  of  X  Rays  for  Ex- 
ploring Interior  of,  s6o 

Humboldt  on  Electricity  as  a  Curative 
Agent,  554 

Huntington  on  Siemens's  Electric  Fur- 
nace, 78 

Huxley  on  Submarine  Cable  Devour- 
ers,  jaj 

1 

Identity,  Practical,  of  Curves  of  Reis 
and  Bell  Employed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Princplcs  of  the  Speaking 
Telephone,  104 

Impedance,  Causes  of,  on  Telephone 
Lines,  1 1„_> 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Line,  Influ- 
ence of  Insulation  Resistance  on,  160 

Impedance  of  Telegraph  Line  to  Light- 
ning Discharges,  275 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Electro-Static  Capacity  on, 
i£i 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Inductive  or  Electro  -  Mag- 
netic Capacity  on,  lJii 

Impedance  of  Telephone  Lines,  Influ- 
ence of  Ohmic  Resistance  on,  160 

Impedance,  Opposite  Effects  of  Electro- 
Static  and  Electro- Magnetic  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines  on,  i£i 

Improved  Phonograph,   Edison's,  100 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamp,  Employ- 
ment of.  for  Exploration  of  Human 
Body.  568 
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Incandescent    Electric    Lamp  Heaters, 

Incandescent    Electric    Lamp    of  1872, 

Plantc's,  65 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  for  Tele- 
phone Switchboards,  Life  of,  1 54 
Incandescent     Electric  Lamps,~^>le- 

phonic,  1S3 
Incandescent    Electrfc   Lamps,   Use  of, 

as  Heaters  for  Incubators,  S20 
Increased    Electro  -  Static    Capacity  of 

Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  244 
Incubators,   Use  of  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Lamps  as  Heaters  for,  520 
India  Rubber,  Objections  to  Use"  of,  as 
Insulating    Material    for  Telephone 


Cables,  140 
1  direct  -  Wei' 
Heavy  Work,  533 
K; 
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Induction    and    Railroad  Telegraphy, 

38s.  39a . 

Induction  Balance,  Delicacy  of,  LZ9. 

Induction  Balance,  Hughes's.  i6g 

Induction  Coil  in  Electro-Therapy,  «iS4 

Induction  Coil  in  Telephonic  Communi- 
cation, Advantages  of,  121 

Induction  Coil,  Inverted,  520 

Induction  Coil,  Method  of  Operation  of 
Microphonic  Transmitter  with,  i_2J 

Induction  Coil,  Use  of,  in  Telephonic 
Communication,  L2J 

Induction  Coil.  Western  Telephone  Con- 
struction Company's  Type  of,  124 

Induction  Machines,  Electro  •  Static, 
Employment  of,  in  Electro-Therapeu- 
tics, 5_j8  t 

Induction  Coils,  Automatic  Make-and- 
Break  Apparatus  for,  563 

Induction  or  Faradic  Coils  for  Electro- 
Therapeutics,  562 

Inductive  Capacity  of  Telephone  Lines, 

Inductive  Disturbances  on  Telegraph 
Lines,  Preece  on,  385 

Inductive  Disturbances  on  Telephonic 
Lines,  General  Nature  of,  18s 

Inductive  Influence  on  Telegraph  Lines, 
Extended  Area  of  Action  of.  386 

Inductive  or  Electro-Magnetic  Capacity 
of  Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of,  on 
Impedance, 

Inductive  Telegraphy  a  Species  of 
Wireless  or  bpace  Telegraphy,  401 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  387 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  Operation  of,  388 

Inductive  Telegraphy  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  Why  not  (icnerally  Em- 
ployed, 388 

Industrial  Progress  and  Commerce  of 
the  World,  Bright  on  Influence  of 
Submarine  Telegraphy  on,  152 

Ink  -  Recording  Register  for  Morse 
Characters,  280 

Insulated  Conducting  Wires  of  Under- 
ground Telegraphic  Cable,  Inexpedi- 
ency of  Employment  of  Gutta-Percha 
as  Insulator  for,  243 

Insulation,  Effect  ofT  on  Conductivity 
of  Telegraph  Line.  24s 

Insulation  Resistance  of  Telephone 
Lines, 


Insulation  Resistance  of  Telephone 
Lines,  Influence  of,  on  Impedance  of 
Line,  i£q 

Insulator,   Securing  of  Telegraph  Line 

Wire  to,  by  Tie  Wire,  242 
Insulators  for  Telegraphic  Brackets,  246 
Insulators,   Glass,    for   Telegraph  Line 

Wires,  247 
Interception    of    Wireless  Despatches, 

Marconi  on  Possibility  of,  420 
Interception    of    Wireless  Telegraphic 

Messages  a  Possibility,  308 
Interior  of  Cable  Head  or  Box,  143 
Interior  of  Telephone  Cable  Box,  143 
Intermediate-Office   Telegraphic  Switch- 
board, 382 
Invention  of   Electro  -  Magnetic  Relay, 

Morse's  Account  of,  2.26 
Inverted  Induction  Coil,  sao 
Investigations,  Edison's  Telephone,  ioy 
Ionic  Streams  Produced  in  Electrolyte 

during  Passage  of  Electric  Current, 

Ions,  565 

Ions,  Electro-Positive  and  Electro-Neg- 
ative Character  of,  23 

Ions,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  2.1 

Ions,  Migration  of,  2j±  565 

Iron,  Galvanized,  46 

Iron  Pipe  Destroyed  by  Electrolytic 
Corrosion,  Appearance  of,  40 

Iron,  Tinned,  Cause  of  Rapid  Rusting 
of,  46 

J 

J.  _  J.  Carty  on  Strange  Noises  Heard 
in  Telephones  on  Disturbance  of  Cir- 
cuits thereof,  i^i 

Jacks,  Line,  149 

jacks,  Spring,  149 

Jackson  on  Tests  in  Electric  Cooking, 
Tacot)i,  34 

Jacobi's  Early  Work  in  Electro- Typing, 

His  Description  of,  15 
Jacobi's  Production  of  Stereotype  Plates 

and   Metallic  Ornaments  by  Electro- 

Typing,  34 
Tellabert,  553. 

Jewellers,  Railway  Companies,  Etc.,  Tel- 
egraphing Time  to,  iK_l 
Joint,  Telegraph  Line,  Resistance  of,  25_i 
Joints,  Electrically  Welded,  529 
joints,  Telegraphic,  248 
Joule's  and  Fool -Pounds,  477 
Joules  Per  Second  or  Watts,  428 


Kathions,  Faraday's  Definition  of,  21 
Kathode,   Faraday  s  Definition  of,  ai 
Kelvin's  Siphon  Recorder,  360 
Kennclly  on  Edison's  New  Storage  Bat- 
tery, sfi 
Key  and  Relay,  Pocket,  287 
Key,  Double-bending  Cable,  3S8 
Key,    Morse    Telegraphic,    for  Closed- 
Circuited  System,  ass 
Key,  Morse's  Crude  Telegraphic,  aaj 
Kilowatt,  470 

Kinetoscope    Motors,    Driving    of,  by 

Storage  Batteries,  64 
Kitchen  Equipment,  Electric,  £U 
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Lamps,  Telephonic  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric, I  S3 

Large  Multiple  Central-Station  Switch- 
boards, Transfer  System  for.  itf. 

Launches.  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
tt-rics  for,  64 

Law,  Ohm's,  57" 

Laying  of  Temporary  Telephone  Cable, 
Method  of.  for  Use  in  Army,  l68 

Lead- Antimony  Grids  for  Storage  Bat- 
teries, 56 

Lead  Castings,  Bessemer  on  Copper- 
Plated,  33 

Load  -  Covered  Telephone  Cables,  Em- 
ployment of,  for  Avoidance  of  Elec- 
tro -  Static  Induction  Effects  from 
Neighboring  Wires,  138 

Lead,  Electric  Welding  of,  in  the  Cold, 


Lead  Peroxide  of  Storage  Cell,  sj 
Lead  Tree,  in 

Leaden  Case  Paper- Insulated  Telephone 

Cable,  mi 
Leakage  from  Neighboring  Wires,  Tele- 
phonic Disturbances  Caused  by,  136 
Leakage,     Marked     Influence    of,  on 

Grounded  Telephone  Circuits,  136 
Leakage  of  Telegraphic  Insulators,  In- 
fluence  of  Leaves  and   Branches  of 
Trees  on.  3<i 
Leaves  ana   Branches  of  Trees,  Influ- 
ence of,  on  Leakage  of  Telegraphic 
Insulators,  351 
Leclanche  Batteries,  Allsop  on,  444 
Leclanche  Battery,   Necessity  for  Care 

and  Inspection  of,  444 
Leclanche'  Cell.  Suitability  of,  for  Open 
Circuited  Work,  4-n 
ro^I 

lg,  322 

Lesage's  Electric  Telegraph.  203 


Lengths   of    Electro^Magnetic  Waves, 
Varying,  322 


Leyden  Jar  and   Electro  -  Therapeutics, 

Leyuen  •  Jar  Discharges,  Decomposition 
of  Water  by,  1-2 

Leyden  Jar.  Influence  of  Capacity  of, 
on  Its  Rate  of  Vibration,  40S 

Leyden  Jars,  Lodge's  Tuned  or  Syn- 
tonic, 40  s 

Liberation  of  Hydrogen  by  the  Action 
of  Water  on  Suicide  of  Calcium,  oa 

Life  of  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps 
for  Telephone  Switchboards,  154 

Life  of  Storage  Battery,  Methods  for 
Prolonging.  £2 

Life  of  Storage  Batteries,  Circum- 
stances Affecting,  55 

Lighting  of  Carriages  and  Steam  Cars, 
Use  of  Storage  Batteries  for,  64 

Lightning  Arrester,  Comb,  Action  of,  14JJ 

Lightning  Arrester,  Comb,  for  Over- 
head Lines,  144 

Lightning  Arrester,  Double- Pole,  with 
Fuse  wire,  14s 

Lightning  Arrester,  Electro  •  Magnetic, 
?8o 

Lightning   Arrester,    Electro  -  Magnetic, 

Objections  to,  2&1 
Lightning  Arrester,   Electro- Thermic  or 

Heat-Wire.  2&1 


Lightning  Arrester,  Varley*s  Dust  Par- 
ticles, 407 

Lightning  Arresters,  Film,  377 

Lightning  Arresters  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Circuits,  ha 

Lightning  Arresters,  Saw-Topth,  Action 
of,  276 

Lightning  Arresters,  Saw  -  Tooth,  for 
Telegraph  Lines,  27$ 

Lightning,  Ball  or  "Globular,  Plante's 
Theory  of,  70. 

Lightning  Discharges,  Impedance  of 
Telegraph  Line  to,  375 

Lightning  Disturbances  of  English  Tel- 
egraph Lines,  Preece  on,  37 1 

Lightning  Flashes  and  Telegraph  Lines, 
Breguet  on,  371 

Lightning  Flashes  and  Telegraph  Oper- 
ators, 370 

Lightning  Flashes,  Present  Comparative 
Safety  of  Overhead  Telegraph  Lines 

trum,  £23 

Lightning  or  Heavy  Current  Arresters, 
Use  of  Fuse  Wires  as,  145 

Lightning  Rods,  Lodge's  Researches  on 
Action  of,  404 

Lightning  Rods  on  Wooden  Telegraph 
Poles,  375 

Limit  of  "Operation  of  Telegraphic  Re- 
peaters, aoo 

Limits  to  Size  of  Multiple  Central-Sta- 
tion Switchboard,  1 57 

Line  Drops,  150 

Line  Drops,  Elect ro- Magnetic,  1  so 
Line  Drops,  Shutter  of,  iso 
Line  Jacks,  149 

Line  Jacks  for  Telephone  Switchboards, 

150 

Lines,  Telephonic,  General  Nature  of 
Inductive  Disturbances  on,  385 

Line  Wire  for  Block  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem on  Railroads,  321 

Line  Wires  and  Primary  of  Induction 
Coil.  High  •  Resistance  Circuit  Con- 
taining, 133 

Liquid  Globules,  Luminous,  6g 

Liquid  Level  Alarm,  Electric,  468 

"Listening-in,"  151 

Local   Circuit,   Continuous  Ringing  of 

Bell  by,  438 
Locke's  Scmaphoric  Signal  Blocks,  apj 
Lock   Gravity  Drop  for  Annunciators, 

Lock  wood  on  Importance  of  Central- 
Station  Switchboard,  148 

Locomotives,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage 
Batteries  for,  66 

Lodge  and  Clark  on  Dust  Phenomena, 
408 

Lodge  and  Clark's  Contribution  to  Dis- 
covery of  Coherer,  4Q7 

Lodge  and  Fitzgerald's  Microphonic 
Contact  Coherer,  400 

Lodge    on    Electrolytic  Decomposition, 

Lodge  on  Electro-Magnetic  Waves,  404 
Lodge  on  Nature  of  Electric  Force,  2a 
Lodge   on  the   Evolution  of  the  Co- 
herer, 407 
Lodge's    investigations    on    Action  of 

Lightning  Rods,  404 
Lodge's  Leyden  Jars  and  Hertz's  Os- 
cillator, Resemblances  Between,  40* 
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Lodge's  Syntonic  or  Tuned  Leyden 
Jars,  405 

Lomond's Improved  Semaphoric  Elec- 
troscope, am 

Long-Distance  Telephone  Lines,  Hous- 
ton and  Kennelly  on,  iiu 

Long-Distance  Telephone  Transmission 
Line, 

Long- Distance  Telephonic  Transmission, 
Difficulties  in,  iha 

Long  -  Distance  Transmitter,  Marconi's, 
with  Parabolic  Reflector,  413 

Long-Distance  Work,  Trunk  Telephone 
Lines  for,  1 59 

I  ose  Contacts,  Action  of,  in  Micro- 
phonic Telephone  Transmitter,  na 

Loss  of  Heat  by  Heated  Wire  or  Con- 
ductor, 48a 

Lo«"*es  of  Heat  by  Radiation,  Circum- 
stances Influencing,  483 

Loud-Sneaking  Telephone,  Edison's.  185 

Low  Fusing  Point  of  Fuse  Metals  or 
Alloys,  Advantages  of,  405 

Low-Resistance  Circuit  Containing  Mi- 
crophone Contact  and  Primary  of  In- 
duction Coil,  123 

Low  Value  of  Resistance  of  Transmis- 
sion Circuits,  Necessity  for,  485 

Luminous  Liquid  Globules,  63 

Luminous  Sheath  Surrounding  Nega- 
tive Wire  in  High  Electro  -  Motive 
Force  Discharges  from  Series  -  Con- 
nected Storage  Cells,  62 

Luminous  Telephonic  Annunciator  Sig- 
nals, 153 

Luminous  Telephonic  Annunciator  Sig- 
nals, Advantages  of,  LS4 

M 

Machine  or  Automatic  Telegraphy, 
Wheatstone's  Perforator  for,  300 

Machine  Telegraphy,  206 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Buckingham  Sys- 
tem of.  300 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  306 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  Electro- 
chemical Receiver  for,  308 

Machine  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  Trans- 
mitter for,  307 

Machine  Transmission,  296 

Magnet  Coils.  Differentially  Wound, 
for  Duplex  Telegraphy,  313 

Magnet  Coils  of  Morse  Receiving  Mag- 
net or  Relay,  Electric  Resistance  of. 

357   .  _ 
Magnetic  Blow-Out,  Suggested  Use  of, 

for  Safety  Fuses,  406 
Magnetism,    Apparent    Failure    of,  to 

Produce    Effects    on    Human  Body, 

Magneto- Electric   Telephone,  Dolbear's, 

Magneto-Electric  Telephone,  Method  of 

Operation  of,  loS 
Magneto-Generator   for  Telephone  Call 

Bell,  L2Q 

Magneto-Generator  for  Telephone  Ring- 
er, L2fi 

Magneto-Phonograph,  ipt 

Magneto-Telephonic  Ringer,  Construc- 
tion of,  ya 

Main-Office  Telegraphic  Switchboard,  i&2 


Main  •  Office  Telegraphic  Switchboard, 
Circuit  Connections  of,  283 

Make-and- Break  Bell,  Siemens's  Early 
Automatic,  4J1 

Manduyt,  £53 

Manholes  for  Underground  Conduits, 
146,  243 

Manufacture  of  Carborundum,  &q 
Manufacture  of  Mica  Plates  for  Electro- 
Static  Induction  Machines,  550 
Marconi,  409 

Marconi  on  Possibility  of  Interception 

of  Wireless  Despatches,  4 jo 
Marconi's  Long  -  Distance  Transmitter, 

Marconi's  Long  -  Distance  Transmitter 
with  Parabolic  Reflector,  413 

Marconi's  Receiving  Instrument,  41 1 

Marconi's  Syntonic  Transmitting  and 
Receiving  Apparatus,  414 

Marc-mi's  Wireless  Telegraphic  Appa- 
ratus, 40Q 

Martin  on  Telephone  Systems  and  Ap- 
paratus, 164 

Martin  on  "The  Application  of  Electric 
Heating,  si 8 

Marvellous  CFaracter  of  Speaking  Tele- 
phone, 94 

Marvellous  Growth  of  Speaking  Tele- 
phone, o_5 

Master  or  Controlling  Clock,  382 

Materia  Medica,  -, .3  q 

Matthews  on  Promptness  of  Action  of 
Safety  Fuse,  404 

Maury  and  Morse,  Field's  Correspond- 
ence with, 

Maury  on  an  ^Atlantic  Cable,  33  S 

McDonough.  114 

McDonough  s   1  eleloge,   1  is 

Mclntyre's  Telegraphic  "Parallel-Sleeve 
Joint,  248 

Mechanical  and  Heat  Energy,  Relation 
Between,  477 

Medals  or  Statuary,  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Electro-Casts  of,  42 

Medical  Prescriptions,  Shotgun,  5^0 

Medicated  Electric  Tubes,  Brum  on, 
115 

Medicated  Electric  Tubes,  Franklin's 
Communication  to  Royal  Society  on, 
515 

Medication,  Cataphoretic,  566 
Membraneless      Receiving  Telephone, 

Ader's,  174 
Mercadier.  108 

Mercurial  Temperature-Alarm,  465 
Mercury    Column,    Conditions  ~6T  Po- 
tential  Produced   by  Movements  of, 
iHi 

Message  Wire  for  Block  Telegraphic 
System  on  Railroads,  301 

Messenger  Call  Box,  American  District 
Telegraph,  464 

Messenger  Wire  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Cables,  140 

Metalliferous  Veins,  Becquerel  on 
Origin  of,  u. 

Metalliferous  Veins,  Electro  •  Chemical 
Origin  of,  u 

Method  of  Applying  Convective  Dis- 
charges  Klectro-Therapeutically,  560 

Method  of  Applying  Disruptive  TJis- 
charges    Electro  -  Therapeutically/  553 
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Method  of  Obtaining  Electro-Cast  of 
a  Medal  or  Piece  of  Statuary,  43 

Metal- Melting  Furnace,  Sicmens's  "Elec- 
tric, i»S 

Metals,  Electric  Casting  of,  54J 

Metals,  Electric  Protection  of.  45 

Metal-    Electric  Refining  of,  44^ 

Metallic  Aluminium,  Electrolytic  Pro- 
duction of,  85 

Metallic  Castings,  Electric  Filling  of 
Blow-Holes  in,  536 

Metallic  Circuit  Switchboard,  m 

Metallic  Conduction,  30 

Metallic  Potassium,  Davy's  Description 
of.  L& 

Metallic  Sodium,  Davy's  Description  of 
bis  Discovery  of,  io 

Metallic  Sodium,  Electrolytic  Produc- 
tion of.  87 

Mica  Plates,  Manufacture  of,  for  Elec- 
tro-Static  Induction   Machines,  555 

Micro- Phonograph,  Band,  104 

Micro- Phonograph,   Poulson  s.  iqi 

Micro  -  Phonograph,  Poulson's  Steel 
Wire,  iqi* 

Micro  •  Phonograph  Record,  Method  of 
Obliterating,  10s 

Micro  -  Phonograph,     Sensitiveness  of. 

Microfarad,  S7o 

Microphone  Contact  and  Primary  of  In- 
duction Coil,  Low- Resistance  Circuit 
Containing,  133 

Microphone,  Hughes's,  in 

Microphonic  Circuit,  Simple,  1 14 

Microphonic  Contacts,  Advantages  of 
Carbon  for,  » »6 

Microphonic  Telephone  Transmitter, 
Action  of  Loose  Contacts  in,  iia 

Microphonic  Transmitter,  Hughes's, 

Microphonic  Transmitter,  Method  of 
Operation  of. .with  Induction  Coil,  hi 

Microphonic  Transmitters,  Advantages 
of  Carbon  for,  li£ 

Migration  of  Ions,  zji 

Miller  on  Troubles  Arising  from 
(irounded  Telephone  Circuits,  134 

Milliamperemeters,  571 

Minchin's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 
Coherer,  408 

Modern  Electric  Furnace,  22 

Modern   Electric   Furnaces,  Advantages 

Modern  Electro  -  Magnetic  Telegraphy, 
1'rercc  on,  314 

Modified  Telephone,   Bell's.  101 

Melded  Artificial  Carbon  Articles,  Method 
of  (Iraphit  izing,  84. 

Molds  for  Electro-Typing,  Use  of  Plas- 
ter of  Paris  for,  16 

Momentary  Atmospheric  Electric  Dis- 
charges, 373 

Moncel  on  "Nature  of  Action  of  Tele- 
phone Diaphragms,  177 

Moncel  on  the  Speaking  Telephone,  08 

Monckton's  Electric  Furnace,  22 

Mooring.  Temporary,  of  Submarine  Ca- 
ble During  Storm,  347 

Morse.  atR 

Morse  and  His  Contemporaries,  21B 
Morse  and  Ma-  iy,   Field's  Correspond- 
ence with,  g34 
Morse   Characters,    Ink- Recording  Reg- 
ister for,  280 


Morse    Receiving    Magnet    or  Relay, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  s 
Type  of,  356 
Morse   Telegraphic   Alphabet   or  Code, 
ana 

Morse  Telegraphic  Key,  Circuit  Con- 
nections for,  356 

Morse  Telegraphic  Key  for  Closed-Cir- 
cuited System,  355 

Morse  Telegraphic  Receiving  Magnet 
or  Relay,  J56 

Morse  Telegraphic  Recorder,  aoo 

Morse  Telegraphic  Sounder,  350 

Morse  Telegraphic  Sounder,  Western 
Union  Company's  Type  of,  359 

Morse's  Account  of  His  Invention  of 
the  Electro-Magnetic  Relay,  a  aft 

Morse's  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's 
Recording  Apparatus,  Modifications 
ot,  361 

Morse  s  Crude  Telegraphic  Key,  uj. 
Morse's   Early  Telegraphic  Instrument, 

aai 

Morse's  Electro- Magnetic  Relay,  Con- 
struction of.  227 

Morse's  Ideas  Concerning  Recording  of 
Telephonic  Messages,  319 

Morse's  Recording  Apparatus,  222 

Morse's  Suggestion  of  Underground 
Telegraph  Wires,  315 

Morse's  Telegraph  Line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  ^^4 

Morse's  Telegraphic  Recording  Instru- 
ment, afto 

Morse's  Telegraphic  Type,  22 x 

Motions  of  Telephone  Diaphragms, 
Hughes's  Investigations  as  to  Na- 
ture of,  L23 

Motors  of  Kinetoscope,  Driving  of,  by 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Motors  of  Phonograph,  Driving  of,  by 
Storage  Batteries,  64 

Motors  of  Sewing  Machines,  Driving 
of,  by  Storage  Batteries,  64. 

Motier's   Electric  Furnace,  77 

Movements,  Stcp-by-Step,  tor  Second- 
ary Clock,  384 

Multiple  Central  -  Station  Switchboard, 
Calling  Plug  of,  156 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboard, 
Limits  to  Size  of,  1  $7 

Multiple  Central  -  Station  Switchboard, 
Method  of  Operation  of,  1 56 

Multiple    Central-Station  Switchboards. 

,,!5 

Multiple  Central -Station  Switchboards, 
Answering  Jack  for,  }_^G 

Multiple  Central  •  Station  Switchboards, 
Large,  Transfer  System  for,  157 

Multiple  Central-Station  Switchboards, 
Panels  of,  156 

Multiple  Central-Station  Switchboards, 
Trunk  Lines  for.  1 

Multiple  Conductors  for  Facsimile  Tele- 
graphs, Objections  to,  370 

Multiple  Switchboard,  Busy  Test  for, 
157 

Multiple  Telegraphy,  Gray's  Harmonic, 

111 

Multiple  Transmitting  and  Receiving 
Combs  for  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Ad- 
vantages of,  169 

Multiplex  Telegraphy,  3j6 
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Multipolar  Dynamo  for  Electro-Plating, 
40 

Murray.  37 

Murray  s  Semaphoric  Telegraph,  204 
Murray's  Use  of  Plumbago  to  Render 
Non  •  Conducting    Surfaces  Conduct- 

Mushroom  Anchor  for  Temporarily 
Mooring  Submarine  Cable,  34*7 

Mutual  and  Self  •  Induction,  Henry's 
Researches  on,  404 

N 

Napier's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  75 
Nature  and  Use  of  Telephone  Repeat- 
ing Coil,  163 
Nature  of  Electric  Force,  Lodge  on,  20 
Necessity  for  Central  Telephone  Station, 
148 

Necessity  for  Employing  Small  Currents 
in  Operation  of  Submarine  Cables, 
1S3 

Necessity  for  High  Conducting  Power 

in  Transmission  Circuits,  484 
Needle     Telegraph,     Wbeatstone  and 

Cooke's,  237 
Needle     Telegraph,     Wheatstone  and 

Cooke's  British  Patent  for,  237 
Needle   Type   of   Hotel  Annunciators, 

447 

Negative  and  Positive  Plates  of  Edi- 
son s  Storage  Battery,  Construction 
of,  hi 

Negative  and  Positive  Plates  of  Edi- 
son's Storage  Battery,  Formation  of, 
fa 

Negative  Pole  of  Voltaic  Battery,  21 

Neighboring  Wires,  Telephonic  Dis- 
turbances Due  to,  136 

Newfoundland,  Completion  of  Tele- 
graph Line  Across,  331 

New  York  Edison  Electric  Lighting 
Company's  Sub-Station  at  Manhattan 
Island,  Storage-Battery  Plant  of,  65 

New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company,  Organization  of, 
336 

Newspaper,  Talking,  ioji 

Newspaper,    Twentietn-Century,  Some 

Requirements  of,  296 
Newspaper,    Wireless    Telegraphic,  at 

Sea,  423 

Niagara  and  Agamemnon,  Use  of  the, 
as  Telegraph  Ships,  338 

Niagara  Falls  Electric  X!racker  Baking 
Plant,  &18 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  5 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  Decomposition 
of  Water  by,  13 

Nicholson  and  Carlisle's  Electro-Chem- 
ical Decomposition  of  Water,  Descrip- 
tion of,  14 

Nickel-Iron  Storage  Battery,  Edison's, 
(m 

Nickel-Steel  Grid  for  Plates  of  Edi- 
son's Nickel-Iron  Storage  Battery,  60. 

Nitric  Acid,  Direct  Electric  Production 
of.   from  the  Atmosphere,  88 

Nitrifying  Chamber  Employed  in.  the 
Fixation    of    Atmospheric  Nitrogen, 

ax 

Nitrogen,  Atmospheric,  Fixation  of,  88 


Non-Automatic  Block  System,  a©j 
Number  of  Submarine  Cables,  349 


Objections  to  Arrhenius'  Theory  of  Elec- 
trolysis, 2fl 

Objections  to  Electro-Magnetic  Light- 
ning Arrester,  2&I 

Objections  to  facsimile  Telegraphs  with 
Multiple  Conductors,  370 

Objections  to  Underground  Telegraph 
Wires,  244 

Objections  to  Use  of  India  Rubber  as 
Insulating  Material  for  Telephone 
Cables,  140 

Obliteration  of  Micro-Phonographic  Rec- 
ords, Method  of,  1Q5 

Oersted's  Suggestions  for  Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph,  215 

Oersted's  Discovery,  Influence  of,  on 
Telegraphy,  214 

Ohmic  Resistance  of  Telephone  Lines, 
Influence  of,  on  Impedance,  inn 

Ohm's  Law,  570 

Open-Circuitedor  European  Morse  Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph  System,  254 

Open-Circuited  Work,  Suitability  of  Le- 
clanche'  Cell  for,  443 

Open-Circuited  or  Continental  Morse  Tel- 
egraphic System,  Circuit  Connections 
Of,  2_6z 

Operation  and  Construction  of  Sub- 
marine Finder,  171 

Operation  of  American  or  Closed-Cir- 
cuited Morse  Telegraphic  System, 
Method  of,  2M 

Operation  of  BakewelPs  Facsimile  Tele- 
graph, 367' 

Operation  of  Blake's  Telephone  Trans- 
mitter, Method  of,  1 1 H 

Operation  of  Bridge  or  Balance,  574 

Operation  of  Dolbear's  Electrostatic 
Telephone  Receiver,  Principle  of,  ill 

Operation  of  Fire  Bell  Striker,  43 S 

Operation  of  Inductive  Telegraphy  on 
Moving  Railway  Trains,  388 

Operation  of  Magneto-ElectriiTTelephone, 

Operation  of  Mercurial  Temperature- 
Alarm,  465 

Operation  of  Microphonic  Transmitter 
with  Induction  Coil,  121 

Operation  of  Morse's  Relay,  Prescott  on, 
230 

Operation  of  Multiple  Central-Station 
Switchboard,  Method  of,  is 6 

Operation  of  Perforated  Telegraphic 
Paper  Fillet,  Method  of,  200 

Operation  of  PopofPs  System  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  40  ^ 

Operation  of  Several  Bells  by  Single 
Push-Button.  442 

Operation  of  Soemering's  Electro-Chemi- 
cal Telegraph,  214 

Operation  of  Solid  Back  Telephone 
Transmitter,  L20 

Operation  of  Step-by-Step  Printing  Tele- 
graph, 3  70 

Operation  of  Submarine  Cables.  352-305 
Operation  of  Submarine  Cables,  Neces- 

sity  for  Employing  Small  Currents  in, 

3S3 
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Operation  of  Telegraphic  Repeaters,  Lim- 
it of,  ago 

Operation  of  Vibrating  Electro-Magnetic 

Hell,  43.0 

Operation  oi  Watchman's  Electric  Time 
Detector,  472 

Operator's  Apparatus  for  Small  Central 
Station  Switchboard,  i^o 

Ordinary  Enclosed  Fuse  and  Cartridge 
Fuse,  Difference  Between,  491 

Organization  of  New  York,  Newfound- 
land, and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
il6 

Origin  of  Electro-Chcmistry,  5 
Oscillator,  Hertzian,  401 
Output  of  Artificial  Graphitized  Carbon, 
85 

Ovens,  Electric,  509 

Ovens,  Electric,  Use  of  Thermometer  or 
Pyrometer  in{  300 

Overhead  CirctiitsTGalvanized  Iron  Wires 
for,  147  _ 

Overhead  Lines,  Comb  Lightning  Arrest- 
er for,  144 

Overland  Telegraph  Lines  and  Atmos- 
pheric Electricity,  Sabine  on,  270 

Overhead  Telegraph  Lines,  Present  Com- 

Parative    Safety    of,    from  Lightning 
'lashes,  271 
Ovrrhead  Telephone  Cables,  Messenger 

Wire  for,  140 
Overhead  Telephone  Circuits,  Lightning 

Arresters  for,  144 
Overhead  Telephone   Lines,  Advantages 

of  Copper  over  Iron  Wires  for,  146 
Overhead  Telephone  Wires,   Method  of 

Transposition  of,  130 
Overhead  Tcjephone  Wires,  Number  of 
Telephonic  Cross-Connections  per  Mile 
of,  i  .to 

Overhead  Wires,  Use  of  Aluminium  for, 
_  146 

Oxides  of  Lead.  Direct  Electro-Chemical 

Production  of,  from  Galena,  52 
Ozone,  360 

Ozone  Generators,  560 


Paetz,  L2 

Page  Effect.  Possible  Influence  of,  on 
Ader's  Telephone,  1^5 

Panels  of  Multiple  Central  Station 
Switchboards,  1 56 

Paper  Fillet,  Method  of  Producing  Per- 
forations of,  200 

Paper  Insulated  Leaden  Case  Telephone 
Cable,  141 

Paper- Insulated    Telephone    Cable  with 

Cable  Hanger.  I4i 
Paper- Insulated  Telephone  Cables,  140 
Parabolic  Reflector,  Use  of,  in  Wireless 

Telegraphy,  41a 
Parallel    Connection    of  Push-Buttons, 

441 

Party  Lines  for  Telephonic  Communica- 
tion, 158 
Pathology,  549 

Peg  Switchboard  and  Spring-Jack  Board, 

Telegraphic,  384 
Pendulum  Annunciator  Indicator,  450 
Pepys'  Early  Electric  Furnace,  21 
Perforated  Paper   Fillet  for  Automatic 

Telegraphic  Transmission,  298 


Perforations  of  Paper  Fillet,  Method  of 

Producing,  zqq 
Perforated     Telegraphic     Pa|»er  Fillet, 

Method    f  Operation  of,  200 
Perforator,  Whcatstone's,  for  Automatic 

or  Machine  Telegraphy,  300 
Permissive  Block  System  for  Railroads, 

Persian  Gulf  Cable  and  the  \\  hale,  33» 
Phenomena  of  Luminous  Sheath  Stir- 
rounding  Negative  Wire  in  High 
E.  M.F.  Discharges  from  Series-Con- 
nected Storage  Cells,  6£ 
Phonograph,  Edison's,  Early  Form  of, 
187 

Phonograph,  Edison's  Improved,  190 
Phonograph     Motors,     Driving    of,  by 

Storage  Batteries,  64 
Phonograph,  Optimistic  Predictions  of  Its 
Great  Possible  Commercial  Value,  189 
Phonograph,  Relations  of,  to  Electric  Ap- 

paratus,  lAd 
Phonograph,   Use  of,  for  Reproduction 

of  Speech,  188 
Phonograph,  Use  of,  for  the  Recording 

of  Speech,  187 
Photophone,  Bell  and  Tainter's,  106 
Photophone  Receiver,  197 
Photophone  Transmitter,  196 
Physiology,  Scope  of,  S49 
Piii  Plug  for  Tel 
281 


elegrapbic  Switchboard, 


122 

Pins  for  Telegraphic  Brackets,  246 
Pioneer  Electric  Furnace,  Davy's,  74 
Plante,  $1 

Plante  s  and  Faure's  Types  of  Storage 
Batteries,  Differences  between,  56 

Plantc's  Electro-Static  Engraving,  22 

Plante's  Hypothesis  as  to  the  Possible 
Electric  Origin  of  Sun  Spots,  7j 

Plantc's  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp  of 
1872,  63 

Plante  s  Method  of  Charging  and  Dis- 
charging Storage  Battery  Cells,  62 

Plante  s  Researches  on  High  Electro- 
Motive  Force  Discharges  from  Series- 
Connected  Storage  Cells,  66 

Plante's  Secondary  Battery,  5a 

Plante's  Storage  Cell,  51 

Plante's  Storage  Cell,  Actions  that  Occur 
During  Charging  of,  54 

Plantc's  Storage  Cell,  Actions  that  Oc- 
cur During  Discharging  of,  54 

Plante's  Storage  Oil,  Discharging  of,  54 

Plante's  Theory  of  Ball  or  Globular 
Lightning,  20 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Use  of,  for  Molds  in 
Electro-Typing,  36 

Plates,  Positive  and  Negative,  of  Edi- 
son's Storage  Battery,  Formation  of, 
61 

Plates,  Storage  Battery,  Buckling  of,  55 
Plating,  Copper,  39. 

Plating    Currents    Furnished    by  Dy- 
namos, 39 
Plating,  Silver,  38 

Platinum  Wires,  De  la  Rive  on  Gilding 
of,  31 

Plug  Cords  for  Telephone  Switchboards, 

Plug  Cut-Out,  401 

Plumbago.  Use  ol,  by  Murray  for  Ren- 
dering Non-Conducting  Surfaces  Elec- 
trically Conducting,  3_z 
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Plumbago,  Use  of,  for  Rendering  Sur- 
face of  Wax  Molds  Electrically  Con- 
ducting, 40 

Pocket  Relay  and  Key,  287 

Polarized  Bell,  dio 

Polarized  Bell  for  Telephone  Ringer,  126 
Polarized  Relay,  Telegraphic,  208 
Pole  Negative,  of  Voltaic  Battery,  21 
Pole,  Positive,  of  Voltaic  Battery,  ai 
Pole,  Terminal  Telephone,  142 
Poles,  Telegraph,  246 
Poles,  Wooden  TeJeg-aphic,  246 
Political    Effects   01    Submarine  Teleg- 
raphy, 363 
Popoff,  401 

Popoff  s"Receiving  Apparatus  for  Wire- 
less Telegraphy,  402 

Ponoff's  System  of~Wireless  Telegraphy, 
General  Operation  of,  403 

Ponoff's  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy, 
Use  of,  in  Electric  Meteorology,  424 

Popoff's  Wireless  Telegraphic  System, 
401 

Popular  Rejoicings  Over  the  Successful 

Laying  01  Cable  of  i8<?8,  342 
Porcelain  Fuse  Blocks,  480 
Portable    Cautery    Battery,  Resistances 

for,  561  . 
Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of  Edison's 

Storage  Battery,  Construction  of,  61 
Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of  Edison's 

Storage  Battery,  Formation  of,  di 
Positive  Pole  of  Voltaic  Battery,  zi 
Postage  Stamps,  Use  of  Electro-Typing 
for  Duplication  of  Original  Engraved 


Steel  Plate  of, 


Potassium  and  Sodium,  Davy's  Discov- 
eries of,  i£ 
Potassium    Chlorate,    Electro  -  Chemical 
Production  of,  from  Potassium  Chlo- 
ride, 02 
Potentiometer,  573 
Poulson's  Micro" Phonograph,  iqi 
Poulson's  Steel  Wire  Micro-Phonograph, 
I9t 

Precautions  Necessary  for  Ensuring  Pri- 
vacy of  Wireless  Communications,  307 

Precipitations,  Electro-Chemical,  2 

Preece  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  31 1 

Precce  on  Automatic  Fast- Speed  Tele- 
graphic Apparatus,  206 

Preece  on  Inductive  Disturbances  on 
Telegraph  Lines,  385 

Preece  on  Lightning:  Disturbances  of 
English  Telegraph  Lines,  271 

Preece  on  Modern  Electro- Magnetic  Te- 
legraphy, 254 

Preerc's  Thermophone,  Modification  of. 
179 

Prcece's  Thermotolephone.  178 

Preparation  of  Electro-Chemical  Tele- 
graphic Printing  Paper,  303 

Preparation  of  Electro- Type  or  Wood- 
Cut,  40 

Preparatory  Investigations,  Extended, 
Necessary  for  Production  of  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  217 

Prescott  on  Operation  of  Morse's  Relay. 

«  230 

Prescott  on  the  Many  Causes  of  Failure 
in  Gutta-Percha  Insulated  Under- 
ground Telegraph  Wires,  252 

Present  Extent  of  World's~Telegraph 
Lines,  269 


Pressels,  441 

Primary  of  Induction  Coil  and  Line 
Wires,  High-Resistance  Circuit  Con- 
taining, 123 

Primary  otlnduction  Coil  and  Micro- 
phone Contact,  Low-Resistance  Circuit 
Containing,  123 

Printing  Paper,  Electro-Chemical  Tele- 
graphic, Preparation  of,  3^3 

Printing  Telegraph,  378 

Printing  Telegraph,  Wheatstone's,  240 

Private  Residences,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
tcries  for  Lighting  of,  64 

Process  for  Electric  Welding,  52J 

Production,  Electrolytic,  of  Caustic  Al- 
kali and  Bleaching  Salts,  86 

Production,  Enormous,  of  Calcium  Car- 
bide, 83 

Prognosis,  549 

Programme  Clocks,  Electric,  470 
Prolonging    Life    of    Storage  Battery, 

Methods  for,  62 
Prosser    and    Watson's    Early  Electric 

Furnace,  76 
Protector,  Sneak-Current,  for  Telegraph 

Lines,  228 
Protection  of  Metals,  Electric,  45 
Protective    Influence    of  LeaoTCovered 

Cables   for   Avoidance   of  Telephone 

Interferences,  138 
Pulls  and  Pushes,  Electric,  440 
Push- Button  Contacts  in  Parallel,  441 
Pushes  and  Pulls,  Electric,  440 
Pyrometer  or  Thermometer,  Use  of,  in 

Electric  Ovens,  gog 


Quadruplbx  Telegraphy,  316 

Queer  Submarine  Scratching  l'ost,  3JI 

Quiet  Atmospheric  Electric  Discharges, 

273 

R 

Radiation,     Circumstances  Influencing 

Losses  of  Heat  by.  483 
Radiation  of  Heat,  483 
Radicals,    Electro-  Po"3Ttive   and  Electro- 

Ncgative  Character  of,  23 
Radiophone,  Suggested  Use  of,  in  Place 

of  Photophone,  108 
Rail-Bonding,  48 

Rail-Bonding,  Efficient,  Electrolytic  Cor- 
rosion Avoided  by,  48 
Railroad  and  Induction  Telegraphy,  385- 

49.2 

Railroad    Grade    Crossings,  Automatic 

Electric  Signals  for,  392 
Railroads,   Absolute   Block   System  for, 

389 

RaiTfoads,  Block  Signalling  Systems  on, 

Railroads,  Permissive  Block  System  for, 

380 

Railroads,  Semaphore  Signals  for,  389 
Railway  Companies,  Jewellers,  Etc.,  Tel- 
egraphing Time  to,  381 
Railway  Trains,  Inductive  Telegraphy  on 

Moving,  387 
Ratchet  Electric  Gas  Burner,  474 
Rate  of  Vibration  of  Leyden  Jar,  Influ- 
ence of  Its  Capacity  on,  40s 
Rayleigh  on  Effect  of  ElecfTTfied  Rod  on 
Appearance  of  a  Jet  of  Water,  402 
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Raleigh's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 

Coherer,  407 
Receiver   and    Transmitter   of  Writing 

Telegraph.  Construction  of,  375 
Receiver,  Electro-Chemical,  for  Delany's 

Machine-Telegraphy,  308 
Receiver,    Electro-Chemical,    for  High 


Speed  Telegraphy,  302 
Receiver  of  Writing  Te 
of.  122 


iting  Telegraph,  Action 


and 


Receiver,  Photophone,  197 
Receiver,    Single-Pole   Telephone,  Com 

pound  Bar  Magnet  for,  130 
Receiver.    Telegraphic,  Wheatstone 

Cooke's  Single-Needle,  239 
Receiver,  Wheatstone's,  for  High  Speed 

Telegraphy,  303 
Receiver,  YeatcsT  Electro-Magnetic,  for 

Reis's  Telephone,  101 
Receivers,  Harmonic  Telegraphic,  ^12 
Receiving  and  Transmitting  Apparatus, 

Marconi's  Syntonic,  414 
Receiving  and  Transmitting  Combs.  Mul- 
tiple, for  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Advan 
tages  of,  369 
Receiving  andTransmitting  Instruments, 
of  Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus, 
134 

Receiving  and  Transmitting  Instruments, 
Wireless,  Tuning  of,  4 1  3 

Receiving  Apparatus,  Cable.  356 

Receiving  Apparatus  for  WlTCtess  Te- 
legraphy, Popoff's,  403 

Receiving  Apparatus  ofWireless  Teleg- 
raphy.  Method  of  Tuning,  414 

Receiving  Circuits  of  Delany*s  Synchro- 
nous Multiplex  Telegraphic  System,  319 

Receiving  Instrument  for  AndersolTs 
Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy, Operation  of,  305 

Receiving  Instrument  for  Reis's  Early 
Telephone,  100 

Receiving  Instrument,  Marconi's.  411 

Receiving  Instrument  of  BonelliY  Fac- 
simile  Telegraph   or  Typo-Telegraph, 

Receiving    Instrument    of  Denmson's 

Facsimile  Telegraph,  Operation  of.  369. 
Receiving  Instrument,  Telegraphic.  Steuv 

heil  s  Improved,  235 
Receiving  Instruments  for  Diplex  Teleg- 

raphy,  316 
Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay.  Contacts  of, 

257 

Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay,  Morse  Tele- 

graphic,  2*6 
Receiving     Magneto- Electric  Telephone 
and  Electrically  Operated  Motor,  107 
Receiving     Telegraph,     Description  of 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's.  238 
Receiving  Telephone,  Uncertainty  as  to 


Nature  of  Action  of  Diaphragm  of,  1 
?clus  on 
graph,  ifig 


Reclus   on    the    Electro-Magnetic  Te 


cie- 


Recorded    Signals    Received   Over  Sub- 
marine Cables,   Effect  of  Retardation 

on,  355 

Recoriler.  Kelvin's  Siphon.  360 
Recorder,  Morse  Telegraphic.  z5q 
Recording   Apparatus,  F.lectroTSIagnetic. 

Steinheil's  Telegraphic.  2^6 
Recording  Apparatus  Employed  on  Line 

IMween   Washington   and  Baltimore, 

Recording   Apparatus.    Modifications  of 


Morse's  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's, 
361 

Recording  Apparatus,  Morse's,  zu. 
Recording     Instrument,     Morse's  Tele 
graphtc,  2S1H 

Recording  Instrument,  Telegraphic,  Ac 

tion  of,  sSn 
Recording    Magnet    and    Relay.  Tele- 

graphic  Circuit  Connections  of,  230 
Recording  of  Speech.  Use  of  PhonogTaj.h 

for,  1J2  . 

Recording     of     Telephonic  Messages. 
Morse  s  Ideas  Concerning,  219 

Recording  Speech  on  the  Steel  Micro 
l'honograph  Wire,  Method  of,  102 

Records,    Micro-Phonographic.  Oblitera- 
tion of,  105 

Recovery  ofAtlantic  Cable  of  1865,  3^5 

Red    Lead,    Use   of,    in    Formation  of 
Storage  Battery  Plates,  53 

Red-Letter  Year  in  Telegraphy,  aifi 

Refining  Plant  at  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
Conducting  Copper  Circuit  tor,  44 

Reflecting- Arc  Furnaces,  74 

Reflector,  Parabolic,  Use  of.  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  41a 

Re  is,  >,<• 

Reis  and  the  Speaking  Telephone,  96 
Reis,  the  True   Inventor  of  the  Tde« 
phone,  96 

Reiss   Early  Telephone,   Receiving  In- 
strument for,  100 
Reis's    Early    Telephone,  Transmitting 

Instrument  for,  99 
Reis's  Early  Telephone,  Wooden  Cube 

Form  of,  99 
Reis's   Exposition  of  the  Principles  of 

the  Telephone  in  i860,  98 
Reis's  Telephone,  Yeates'sfclectro-Mag 

netic  Receiver  for,  101 
Relation  Between  Mechanical  and  Heat 

Energy,  477 
Relay,  Adjustable  Box-Sounding,  28J} 
Relay  and  Key,  Combined  Telegraphic. 

287 

Relay  and  Key,  Pocket,  287 

Relay  and  Recording  Irtagnet,  Tele 
graphic.   Circuit  Connections  of,  230 

Relay  Bell,  Continuous-Ringing,  437 

Relay  or  Receiving  Magnet,  Morse  Tele- 
graphic, 256 

Relay,  Telegraphic  Polarized,  298 

Relay,  Use  of,  with  CloscoTCircuited 
Burglar  Alarm  System,  4 SO 

Relays.  Srrics-Connected,  Ringing  Sev- 
eral Bells  by,  443 

Relays,  Use  of,  for  Ringing  Distant 
Bells,  443 

Remarkable  Experiment  in  Synchronous 
Multiplex  Telegraphy,  Delany's,  3^1 

Repeaters,  Automatic,  290 

Repeaters,  Button,  200 

Repeaters,  Telegraphic,  290 

Repeating  Coil.  Telephone,  ijvj 

Reproducing  Speech  by  Steel  Micro- 
Phonograph  Wire,  Method  of,  103 

Reproduction  of  Speech.  Use  of  TTiono- 
trranh  for.  188 

Resemblances  Between  Hertz's  Oscillator 
and  Lodge's  Leyden  Jars.  406 

Resistance.  Electric,  of  Magnet  Coi's  of 
Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or  Relay, 
252 
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Resistance  Furnaces.  Electric  21 
Resistance  of  Conductor,  Influence  of, 
on  Elevation  of  Temperature  of,  484 
Resistance  of  Earth  Return  Circuit,  Rea- 
son for  Small  Value  of,  341 
Resistance  of  Telegraph  Line  Joint,  251 
Resistance  of  Transmission  Circuits, 
Necessity  for  _Low  Value  of,  48; 
csista 
561 

Rt^TTlts  Obtained  by  Thomson  Electric 


•  4«5 

Resistances  for  Portable  Cautery  Battery, 

l6l 


Welding  System,  538 
Resurrected  Speech,  £fii5 
Retardation  in  Cable  Signalling,  Culley 

on,  rs4 

Rifle  Practice,  Use  of  Telephone  in,  162 
Ringer  or  Call  Bell,  Telephone,  L26 
Ringer,   Telephone,    Polarized   Bell  for, 

Ringing  a  Number  of  Bells  by  Relays  in 

Series,  Method  of,  443 
Ritter.  51 

Rittcr  s  Secondary  Battery,  51 
Rochefort's  Wireless  Telegraphic  System, 

Ro^Ts  Electrically  Heated,  £i£ 
Rotary  Converters,  Use  of,  in  Electro- 
lytic Production  of  Metallic  Alumin- 
ium,  >i> 
Ruolz,  37 

Ruolz  s  tlectro-Plating  Process,  22 
Rusting,  Rapid,  of  Tinned  Iron,  Cause 
of.  46 


Sabine  on  Atmospheric  Electricity  and 
Overland  Telegraph  Lines,  370 

Sabine  on  Steinheirs  Reputed  Discov- 
ery  of  the  Earth  Return  Circuit,  336 

Sachs  on  Enclosed  Fuse  Wires,  401 

Safe-Limiting  Temperature  for  Transmis- 
sion Circuits,  485 

Safety  Catch,  487 

Safety  Fuse,  487 

Safety  Fuse  and  Saw-Tooth  Lightning 
Arrester  for  Telegraph  Lines,  Neces- 
sity for  Combination  of,  378 
Safety  Fuse,  General  Action  01,  488 


Safety  Fuse  Links,  488 
Safety  Fuse,  Matthews  on  Promptness 

of  Action  of,  494 
Safety  Fuses  or  Catches,  4S7 
Safety    Fuses,    Some    Requirements  in 

Order  to  Ensure  Efficiency  of,  493 
Safety  Fuses,  Suggested  Use  of  Magnetic 

Blow-Out  for,  496 
Safety  of  Electric  Ynstallations'in  Houses 

and  Other  Buildings,  4^7 
Safety  of  Electric  Welding  Process,  546 
Safctv  Signal,  Scmaphoric,  390 
Satisfactory  ^  Character    of  Electrically 

Welded  Joints,  546 
Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arrester  and  Safety 
Fuse   for#  Telegraph  Lines,  Necessity 
for  combination  of,  378 
Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arresters,  Action 
of.  276 

Saw-Tooth  Lightning  Arresters  for  Tele- 
graph Lines,  37,'S 

Schuylkill  River,  Franklin's  Electric  Cir- 
cuit Across,  206 

Schwcigger's  Multiplier  the  First  An- 
nunciator, 453 


Scratching  Post,  Curious  Submarine,  331 

Secondary  Accumulators,  &q 
Secondary  Battery,  Plante's,  52 
Secondary    Battery,    Planters,  Electro- 
Motive  Force  of,  53 
Secondary  Battery,  Ritter's,  5j 
Secondary  Batteries,  50 
Secondary  Cell,  "Forming"  of,  51 
Secondary  Cell,  Gautherot's  Early  Ob- 
servations of,  51 
Secondary  Cells,  50 

Secondary  Clock,  Step-by-Step  Move- 
ments for  384 

Secondary  Clocks,  3^4 

Selective  Signalling  Near  Telephonic 
Party  Line,  159 

selenium  Cell,  107 

Self- Restoring    Telephonic  Annunciator 

Drops,  153 
Self-Winding  Electric  Clock,  472 
Semaphore  Signals  for  Railroads,  .389 
Semaphoric  Caution  Signal,  390 
Semaphoric  Danger  Signal,  390 
Semaphoric  Electroscope,  Lomond's  Im- 
proved, 2Ifi 
Semaphoric  Safety  Signal,  300 
Semaphoric  Signal  Blocks,  Xocke's,  203 
Semaphoric  Signalling,  203 
Semaphoric  Signalling  System,  Chappe's, 
204 

Semaphoric  Telegraph,  Murray's,  304 
Sending  Key,  Cable,  356 
Sending  Speed  of  Expert  Telegrapher, 
264 

Sensitiveness  of  Cable  Mirror  Receiving 

Apparatus,  3S7 
Sensitiveness  ot  Micro-Phonograph.  191 
Series-Connected    Relays,     Method  0? 

Ringing  a  Number  of  Bells  by,  4-1 3 
Series-Connected  Storage  Battery  tells, 

Senes-Connection  of  Electric  Bells,  44* 
Several  Bells  Rung  by  Single  Push- But- 
ton,  443 

Sewing  Machines,  Driving  of  Motors  of, 

by  Storage  Batteries,  64 
Shaping  or  Welding  of  Electrolytically 

Heated  Metals,  $2£ 
Shell-Fish.    Destruction    of  Submarine 

Cables  by,  329. 
Shield  or  Armor  of  Submarine  Cable, 

326 

Ships*  Anchors  and  Submarine  Cables. 
329 

Ships'  Bottoms.  Davy's  Method  for  the 
Electric  Protection  of  the  Copper 
Sheathing  of,  46 

Ships,  Telegraph,  348 

Shore-End  and  DeetvSea  Parts  of  Atlan- 
tic Cable  of  1865,  346 

Shore-End  of  Submarine  Cable,  gl6 

Shotgun   Medical   Prescriptions,  jtfo 

Shrapnel  Shells,  Apparatus  for  ETertri- 
cally  Welding,  535 

Shunt,  Automaticrtor  Telephonic  Mag- 
neto Generator,  137  * 

Shutters  of  Hotel  Annunciators,  ±42 

Shutter  of  Line  Drops,  150 

Siemens  &  Halske  and  Duplex  Tcleg 
raphy,  31T  ....  * 

Siemens's  I^arly  Automatic  Makc-and- 
Break  Bell,  4JJ 

Sietnens's  Electric  Furnace,  22 
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Sicmcns's  Electric  Furnace.  Huntington 
on,  z8 

Siemens  s  Electric  Metal-Melting  Furnace, 

Siemens  s  Step-by-Step  Telegraph,  432 

Signal   Blocks.   Locke  s  Semaphoric,  20% 

Signalling,  Electro-Magnetic,  Answer- 
Rack  System  of,  450 

Signalling,  Selective,  for  Telephonic 
Party  Line,  150 

Signalling,  Semaphoric,  203 

Signals,  Automatic  Electric,  for  Railroad 
Grade  Crossings,  3Q2 

Signals,  Semaphore,  for  Railroads,  389 

Silicide  of  Calcium,  Electro-Chemical 
Production  of,  92 

Silicide  of  Calcium,  Liberation  of  Hy- 
drogen by  Action  of  Water  on,  02 

Silvanus  P,  Thompson  on  Elihu  Thom- 
son's System  of  Electric  Welding,  544 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  Heat  Devch 
oped  in  a  Circuit  by  an  Electric  Cur- 
rent, 480 

Silvanus  P.  Thompson  on  Reis  as  the  In- 
ventor of  the  Telephone,  06 

Silver  Chloride  Battery  Tor  Electro- 
Therapeutical  Purposes,  «;6o 

Silver  Plating,  38 

Simple  Microphonic  Circuit,  114 

Simplicity  of  Telephone  Circuits, 

Simplicity  of  Wireless  Telegraphic  Ap- 
paratus, 418 

Singapore  Submarine  Cable  and  the 
Sword-fish,  131 

Single-Current  Telegraphic  Transmission, 

Sirfgie  -  Needle  Telegraphic  Receiver, 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke  s.  im 

Single-Pole  Telephone  Receiver,  Com- 
pound Bar  Magnet  for,  130 

Single-Stroke  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  437 

Single-Stroke  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  Con- 
struction  of,  438 

Siphon  Recorder,  Cuttriss',  361 

Siphon  Recorder,  Kelvin's,  360 

Siphon-Connected  Vessels,  Electro- Chem- 
cal  Decomposition  in.  ZA 

Sire  of  Multiple  Central-Station  Switch- 
board, Limits  to,  i j7 

Slahy-Arco  Wireless  Telegraphic  System, 

SI®  on  Marconi's  Early  Experiments, 
115 

Sleeve  Joint.  Mclntyre's  Parallel  Tele- 
graphic, 24S 

Small  Telephone  Station.  Central-Station 
Switchboard  for,  149 

Smoothing-iron,  Electric,  574 

Sneak-Current  Protector  tor  Telegraph 
Lines,  278 

So  Called  Static  Breeze,  539. 

Sodium  and  Potassium,  Davy's  Discovery 
of,  i& 

Sodium,  Metallic,  Electrolytic  Production 
^  of.  84 
Socmenng.  21a 

Soeniering  s  Electro-Chemical  Telegraph. 

2X2 

Soemering's  Electro-Chemical  Telegraph. 

Construction  of,  21 1 
Soemering's  Electrochemical  Telegraph, 

Operation  of,  214 
Soldering-iron,  Electric,  5x5 


Soldering     or     Welding  Longitudinal 

Joints.  Bernardo's  System  for.  526 
Solid  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  1 10 
Solid  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  Gen- 
eral Construction  of,  1 10 
Solid  Back  Telephone  Transmitter,  Oper- 
ation of,  1  an 
Soluble  Anodes,  38 
Sonorcsccnce,  Definition  of,  221 
Soot  or  Carbon  Cell,  Tainter's,  ij^q 
Sounder   and    Relay,    Telegraphic,  Cir- 
cuits of,  238 
Sounder,  Morse  Telegraphic,  255 
Space  or  Wireless  Telegraphy,  joj 
Spark,  Wandering  Electric,  22 
Speaking  Telephone,   Marvellous  Char- 
acter of,  04 
Speaking  Telephone,  Marvellous  Growth 
of,  §s 

Speaking  Telephone,  Moncel  on,  98 
Speech,  Resurrected,  1&8 
Spencer,  34 

Spencer's  l*rocess  for  Obtaining  Fac- 
similes of  Coins  and  Medals,  36 

Spencer's  Process  of  Engraving  in  Relief 
on  Copper,  36 

Sponge  Electrodes.  562 

Spongy  Lead  of  Storage  Cell,  53 

Spot  of  Light  Reflected  from  Mirror, 
Reading  of  Cable  Messages  by  Move- 
ments of,  359 

Spring-Jack  Board  and  Peg  Switchboard. 
Telegraphic,  284 

Spring  Jacks,  -  140 

Standard  MasterClock,  Method  of  Send- 
ing Electric  Impulses  into  Line  by. 

'  3l3 

Staterooms  of  Steamships,  Electric  Heat- 
ing of,  so6 

Static  Breeze,  So-Called.  530 

Statuary  or  Medals,  Method  of  Obtain- 
ing Electro-Casts  of,  42 

Steady  Temperature  01  Active  Conduc- 
tor. Time  Required  for  Acquiring  Full 
Value  of, 

Steam  Cars  and  Carriages,  Use  of  Stor- 
age Batteries  for  Lighting,  64. 

Steamships,  Electric  Heating  of  State- 
rooms of,  506 

Stearns  and  Duplex  Telegraphy,  313 

Steel  Micro- Phonograph  Wire,  Method 
of  Recording  Speech  on,  i_oj 

Steel  Micro- Phonograph  Wire,  Method 
of  Reproducing  Speech  by,  133 

Steel  Wire  Micro- Phonograph,  Poulson's, 

SteeT-Plate   Engravings.   Duplication  of, 

by  Klectro-Typing,  43 
Steinheil.  jllS 

SteinhciPs  Alleged  Discovery  of  Ground 

Return,  236 
SteinheiPs    Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 

Stnrfl  leil's  Improved  Telegraphic  Re- 
ceiving Instrument,  235 

Steinheil  s  Improvements  ot  Gauss  and 
Weber's  Telegraphic  Transmitting  In- 
struments, 234 

SteinheiPs  Telegraphic  Electro-Magnetic 
Recording  Apparatus,  236 

Stcno-Telegrapny,  264 

Step-by-Step  Movements  for  Secondary 
Clock.  ^84 

Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph.  378 
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Stcp-by-Stcp  Printing  Telegraph,  General 

Principle  of,  378 

Step-by-Step  Printing  Telegraph,  Opera- 
tion of,  379 

Step-by-Step  Telegraph,  Siemens's,  43a 

Stock  Ticker,  Callahan's,  380 

Storage  Battery,  Brush's,  53 

Storage  Battery  Cells,  Plante's  Method 
of   Charging   and    Discharging,  67. 

Storage  Battery  Cells,  Series-Connected, 
52 

Storage  Battery,  Chloride  Type  of,  58 
Storage  Battery,  Circuit  Connections  tor 

Charging,  63. 
Storage  Battery.  Edison's,  Formation  of 

Positive  and  Negative  Plates  of,  61 
Storage  Battery,  Faure's,  53. 
Storage  Battery,  Gould's,  56 
Storage    Battery,    Grids   or  Supporting 

Plates  of,  5j> 
Storage  Battery,  Methods  for  Prolonging 

Life  of,  62 
Storage  Battery,  No  Storage  of  Electric- 

Storage  Battery  Plant  of  New  York  Edi- 
son Electric  Lighting  Company's  Sub- 
Station  at  Manhattan  Island,  05 

Storage    Battery    Plates,    Buckling  of, 

Storage  Battery  Plates,  Method  of  In- 
creasing Area  of,  55 

Storage  Battery  Plates,  Use  of  Red 
Lead  in  Formation  of,  5^ 

Storage  Battery,  Use  of,  in  Telegraphy, 
295 

Storage  Batteries,  Circumstances  Affect- 
ing Life  of,  5^ 

Storage  Batteries,  Driving  of  Kineto- 
scope  Motors  by,  64 

Storage  Batteries,  Driving  of  Motors  of 
Sewing  Machines  by,  64 

Storage  Batteries,  Driving  of  Phono- 
graph Motors  by,  64 

Storage  Batteries,  Employment  of,  in 
Telephone  Transmission,  12s 

Storage  Batteries,  Lead-Antimony  Grids 
for,  56 

Storage  flatteries,  Plante's  and  Faure's 

Types  of,  Differences  Between,  56 
Storage   Batteries,  Use  of  Cadmium  in 

Lead  Grids  of,  56 
Storage  Batteries,   Use  of,  for  Driving 

the  Motors  of  Automobiles.  54 
Storage  Batteries,   Use  of,  tor  Electric 

Launches,  64 
Storage  Battencs,  Use  of,  for  Electric 

Locomotives,  £fi 
Storage  Batteries,  Use  of,  for  Electric 

Torpedoes,  64. 
Storage  Batteries,  Use  of,  for  Electric 

Vehicles,  64 
Storage  Batteries,  Use  of,  for  Lighting 

Carriages  and  Steam  Cars,  64. 
Storage   Batteries,   Use   of,   in  Central 

Stations,  65 
Storage  Batteries,  Various  Uses  for,  64 
Storage  Cell,  Charging  of,  54. 
Storage  Cell,  Edison's,  60. 
Storage  Cell,   Electric  Storage  Battery 

Company's,  58 
Storage  Cell,  Lead  Peroxide  of,  si 
Storage  Cdl.  Planters,  si 
Storage  Cell,  Spongy  Lead  of,  53 
Storage  Cells,  Series-Connected,  Plante's 


Researches    on    High  Electro-Motive 
Force  Discharges  from,  hh 
Stoves,  Electric,  507 
Strada's  Proposed  Telegraph,  205 
Street-Car  Heater,  American  Company's 

Type  of,  502 
Street-Car  Heater,   Electric,  501 


Street-Cars,  Electric.  Telephonic  Dis- 
turbances Produced  by,  136 

Street  Railway,  Thomson  "Welder  for 
Welding  Rails  on,  536 

Striker,  Church  or  Fife"  Bell,  434 

Sturgeon's  Electro- Magnet,  21s 

Sub-Aqueous  Cables,  324 

Submarine  Cable,  Armor  or  Shield  of, 
326 

Submarine  Cable,  Bedding  of,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Conducting  Wire  or 

Core  of,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Construction  of,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Deep-Sea,  326 
Submarine  Cable,  Dover-Calais,-  323 
Submarine  Cable,  Reason  for  Rapid  De- 
struction of,  by  Leaky  Positive  Cur- 
rents, 3_iS 
Submarine  Cahle,  Shore-End,  326 
Submarine   Cable,    Temporary  Mooring 

of,  During  Storm,  347 
Submarine  Cables,  324 
Submarine  Cables,  Accidents  to,  328 
Submarine  Cables  and  Ships'  Anchors, 

Submarine  Cables  and  the  Teredo,  330 
Submarine  Cables,  Chafing  of,  from  Tidal 

Movements,  320 
Submarine  Cables,  Condenser  Action  of. 

Submarine  Cables,  Destruction  of,  by 
Shell- Fish.  229 

Submarine  Caoles,  Duplexing  of,  3J1I 

Submarine  Cables,  Excellent  Qualities  of 
Gutta-Percha  for,  328 

Submarine  Cables,  Necessity  for  Employ- 
ing Small  Currents  in  Operation  of, 
353  _ 

Submarine  Cables,  Operation  of,  352-365 

Submarine  Cables,  Total  Number  of.  349 

Submarine  Finder,  171 

Submarine  Finder,  Construction  and 
Operation  of,  i_t_i 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  32  4_ 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Bright  on  Influ- 
ence of,  on  Industrial  Progress  and 
Commerce  of  the  World,  352 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Commercial  Ef- 
fects of,  365 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Diplomatic  Ef- 
fects of,  364 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Early  History  of, 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  Political  Effects 
of,  363 

Submarine  Telegraphy,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Treasury  De- 
partment on, .  324 

Subsidiary  Telephone  Switchboards,  165 

Success  of  Second  Attempt  at  Atlantic 
Cable  of  1858,  332 

Successful  Atlantic  Cable  Expedition  of 
1866,  345 

Sudden  Atmospheric  Electric  Discharges. 

SuTpTmric  Acid,  Electro-Chemical  Manu- 
facture of,  2* 
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Sulphuric  Acid  Voltameter,  15 
Sulzer's   Alleged   Discovery   of  Voltaic 
Cell,  u 

Sun   Spots,   Plante's  Hypothesis  as  to 

Electric  Cause  of,  71 
Supporting  Plates  or  CJirds  of  Storage 

Battery,  55 
Swinging    Telephone    Wires,  Troubles 

Arising  from,  135 
Switch,    Heat-Regulating,    for  Electric 

Car  Heaters,  503 
Switch,  Yale-Lock  Burglar-Alarm,  470 
Switchboard,     Intermediate-Office  Tele 

graphic,  z&z 
Switchboard,     Main-Office  Telegraphic, 

Switchboard,  Metallic  Circuit, 

Busy  Test  for, 


Central-Station, 
156 

Central-Station, 
Central-Station, 


Switchboard,  Multiple, 

Switchboard,  Multiple 
Answering  Plug  for, 

Switchboard,  Multiple 
Calling  Plug  of,  156 

Switchboard,  Multiple 
Limits  to  Size  of,  is» 

Switchboard  of  Central  Telephone  Sta- 
tion, 148 

Switchboard,     Small     Central  -  Station, 

Operator's  Apparatus  for,  150 
Switchboard,  Telegraphic,  s&z 
Switchboard.  Way-Line  Telegraphic,  285 
Switchboards,  Automatic  Telephone,  T05 
Switchboards,  Auxiliary  Telephone,  16s 
Switchboards,    Large    Multiple  Central- 
Station,  Transfer.  System  for,  157 

Central-Station, 


Multiple 


Switchboards, 

_  155 

Switchboards,  Multiple 
Answering  Jack  for, 
Switchboards,  Multiple 


cVn 


Central-Station, 
htral- Station, 
Telephone, 
Singapore  Submarine 


Trunk  Lines  for,  157 
Switchboards,  Subsidiary 
165 

Sword-fish  and 

Cable,  m 
Sympathetic  Vibrations,  394 
Sympathetic  Vibrations  inu 

Synchronism,  Definition  of, 
Synchronous-Multiplex  Telegraphy,  De- 

lany's  Remarkable  Experiment  in.  321 
Synchronous  Multiplex  Telegraphic  Sys- 

tem,  Delany's,  117 
Syntonic  or  TunedLeyden  Jars,  Lodge's, 


lass  Goblets, 


40s 

Syntonic 


Transmitting    and  Receiving 
phonic  Com- 
Signalling  by 


Apparatus,  Marconi  s.  At  a 

Telei 


Sytem  of  Call  Bells  for 

municatinn,  131 
System    of  Semaphoric 

Chappe,  a 04 


Tattings.  Telegraphic,  208 
T.iinter  and  Bell's  IMiotophone,  156 
TVnter's  Carbon  or  Soot  Cell,  153 
Talking  Newspaper,  195 
Trie- Phonograph,  101 
Trlr-flraphophone,  tor 
T>  l'crnph.  Retancnurt**  Electric,  aift 
Telegraph,  Cavallo's  Electric,  ajj 
Tel'-eraph  Circuits,  Barth-Return,  Earth 
Plates  for,  242 


Telegraph  Circuits  of  Telegraphic  Relay 

and  Recording  Magnet.  230 
Telegraph  Circuits,  Voltaic  Batteries  for, 

290 

Tckgraph  Circuits,  Western  Union  Tele- 

?raph  Company's  Type  of  Fuse  Wire 
or,  279 

TekgraphT  Dennison's   Facsimile,  367 
Telegraph,  De  Salva's  Electric,  an 
Telegraph,    Electric,    Early  Description 
of.  207 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Ampere's 
Suggestions  for.  215 

Telegraph.  Electromagnetic,  Extended 
Preparatory  Investigations  Necessary 
for  Production  of,  217 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  First  Amer- 
ican, 220 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Influence  of 
DaniclPs  Voltaic  Battery  on  Invention 

Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic,  Oersted's 
Suggestions  for,  215 

Telegraph,  Electromagnetic,  Transmit- 
ting Instrument  of  Gauss  and  Weber's, 

Telegraph,  Five-Needle  Electro- Magnetic, 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's,  238 
Telegraph  Fixture,  House-Top,  242 
Telegraph,  Gray's  Electric,  aofi 
Telegraph,  Lcsagc's  F.lcctric,  202 
Telegraph  Line  Between  Washington  and 

Baltimore,  Morse's,  224 
Telegraph  Line  BetweeiTWashington  and 
Baltimore,   Passage  of  Bill  for  Con- 
struction of,  by  United  States  Con- 
gress,  Z2& 

Telegraph  Line  Between  Washington  and 
Bait  imore.  Recording  Apparatus  Em- 
ployed on,  229 

Telegraph  Line,  Double  Insulation  of, 
251 

Telegraph  Line,  Effect  of  Insulation  on 
Conductivity  of,  249 

Telegraph  Line,  Electro-Magnetic,  Com- 
mercial   Failure   of   First  American, 

2JU 

Telegraph  Line.  Impedance  of,  to  Light- 
ning Discharges,  275 

Telegraph  Line  Joint.  Resistance  of,  251 

Telegraph  Line,  Methods  for  Increasing 
Capacity  of,  311 

Telegraph  Line  Wire,  Tie  Wire  for  Se- 
curing, to  Insulator,  347 

Telegraph  L:ne  Wires,  Glass  Insulators 
for,  247 

Telegraph  Lines  and  Lightning  Flashes, 

Brt  guet  on,  27J 
Telegraph    Lines.    Atmospheric  Electric 

Currents  on,  272 
Telegraph  Lines7~CircuIar  Line  Tapping 

Clamp  for,  286 
Telegraph  Lines,  Present  Extent  of  the 

World's,  262 
Telegraph   Lines,   Saw-Tooth  Lightning 

Arresters  for,  27$ 
Telegraph  Lines, "Sneak-Current  Protec- 
tor for,  278 
Telegraph  Lines,  Use  of  Dynamo- Electric 

Machines  on,  292 
Telegraph    Line*.    Violent  Atmospheric 

Discharges  Often  Les*  Dangerous  to, 

than  Slight  Discharges,  277 
Telegraph,  Murray's  Semaphoric  204 
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Telegraph,  Needle, 

Cooke's,  2x7 

Telegraph  "TFperators 

Flashes,  270 


Wheatstone  and 
and  Lightning 


Telegraph  Poles,  246 
Telegraph  Poles,  Brackets  for.  246 
Telegraph  Poles,  Cross  Arms  ofT245 
Telegraph  Poles,  Wooden,  246  . 
Telegraph    Poles,    Wooden,  Lightning 

Rods  on,  £25 
Telegraph,  Printing,  22° 
Telegraph  Ships,  348 
Telegraph,  Siemens^  Step-by-Step,  432 
Telegraph,    Soemering's    Elect  ro-Chemi- 

Cell  2X2 

Telegraph,   Steinhcil's   Electro- Magnetic, 

232 

Telegraph,  Strada's  Proposed,  205 
Telegraph   System,   Morse  Electro-Mag- 
netic,  Closed-Circuited   or  American, 

Telegraph  System,  Morse  Electro-Mag- 
netic,   Open-Circuited    or  European, 

Telegraph,  Watson's  Electric,  206 
Telegraph,  Wheatstone's  Printing.  240 
Telegraph     Wires,     Underground"  In- 
creased Electro-Static  Capacity  of,  244 
Telegraph  Wires,   Underground,  Objec- 
tions to,  244. 
Telegraph,  Writing,  324  .  - 

Telegrapher,  Expert,  bending  Speed  ot, 

Telegraphic  Alphabet  or  Code,  Morse, 

Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Marconi's  Wire- 

Tdegnpfiw  Brackets,  Insulators  for,  246 
Telegraphic  Brackets,  Pins  for,  246 
Telegraphic  Cable,  UndergroundTl4<L. 
Telegraphic   Cable,    Underground.  \Vhy 

Gutta-Percha  is  not  Employed  as  an 

Insulator  for  Wires  in.  Ml 
Telegraphic  Code,  Continental,  263 
Telegraphic  Cross-Talk,  241 
Telegraphic  DisturbancesT^uroral,  224 
Telegraphic  Disturbances,  Walker  on^ftu- 

Tekgra'pfnc*  Dynamos,  Field's  Modifica- 

TeVc^fraphic^round-Return  Circuit,  Early 

Use  of,  237  »    r    i  . 

Telegraphic  Instrument,  Morse  s  tariy. 

Telegraphic  Insulators,  Effect  of  Deposits 

of  Dust  or  Soot  on  Efficiency  of,  2^0 
Trlegraphic  Joint,  Britannic,  248 
Telegraphic  Joints,  248 
Telegraphic  Key,  Morse,  for  Closed-Ur- 


Telegraphic   Receiver,   Wheatstone  and 

Cooke's  Single-Needle,  233 
Telegraphic   Receivers,  Harmonic,  317 
Tei-gr-»ptuc  Receiving  Instrument,  Stein- 

hell's  Improved,  235 
Tclefirraohic  RecorderV  Morse,  ano 
Telegraphic   Recording  Instrument,  Ac- 
Telegraph  ic2_Relay  and  Key,  Combined, 

287 

Telegraphic  Relay 


cuits  of,  258 
Telegraphic  Kepeaters,  290 
Telegraphic  Repeaters,  Limit  01  Opera- 
tion of,  200 
TelegraphicSounder,  Morse,  259 
Telegraphic  Switchboard,  2&2 
Telegraphic    Switchboard,  Intermediate- 
Office,  2&2  ,  , 
Telegraphic  Switchboard,  Main-Office,  282 
Telegraphic  Switchboard,  Pin  Plug  for, 


and    Sounder,  Cir- 


283 
Telegraphic 


cuited  System,  255    ,    _  . 
Telegraphic  Key,  Morse  s  Crude,  221 
Telegraphic  Line  Wires,  Copper,  vs.  Iron 

Line  Wires.  245      _,M  .  .      .  , 

Telegraphic    Paper    Fillet.  Perforated, 

Method  of  Operation  of,  209 
Telegraphic   Parallel-Sleeve   Joint,  Mc- 

Telegraphic  ^g  Switchboard  and  Spring- 
Jack  Board,  284    .  _  ,  „ 

Telegraphic  Polarized  Relay,  298 

Telegraphic  Printing  Paper,  Electro- 
Chemical,  Preparation  of.  303 

Telegraphic  Purpose*,  Field's  Arrange- 
ment of  Dynamos  for,  292 


Switchboard,  Three-Circuit 

ay,  285 

Telegraphic  Switchboard,  Way- Line,  285 
Telegraphic  System,  Delany's  Synchro- 
nous Multiplex,  227 
Telegraphic  SvstemTrire- Alarm,  462. 
Telegraphic  System,  Popoff'a  Wireless, 

Telegraphic    Systems,    Early  Electric, 

Why  Commercially  Inoperative,  211 
Telegraphic  Tailings,  298  _ 
Telegraphic  Transmission,  Double  Cur- 
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TelegrapTuc   Transmission,   Single  Cur- 
rent, 297  . 
Telegraphic  Twist  Joint,  American,  248 
Telegraphic  Type,  Morse's,  223 
Telegraphing    Time    to  Railway 

panics,  Jewellers,  etc.,  381 
Telegraphy,  Audible,  203 
Telegraphy,  Automatic,  206 
Telegraphy,  Bakcwell's  Facsimile,  366 
Telegraphy,  Diplex,  314 
Telegraphy,  Duplex,  311 
Telegraphy,  Electric  Time,  381 
Telegraphy,  Facsimile,  Definition  of,  366 
Telegraphy,  Facsimile,  Delany's  System 

Telegraphy,  Fire-Alarm,  461. 
Telegraphy,  Gray's  Harmonic  Multiple, 

Telegraphy,  High  -  Speed,  Wheatstone's 
Receiver  for,  302  ,,,,  , 

Telegraphy,  Highspeed,  Wheatstone  s 
Transmitter  for,  JO| 

Telegraphy,  Induction  and  Railroad,  385- 

Tele^aphy,  Inductive,  on  Moving  Rail- 
way Trains,  382         ,  _     .  ^. 
Telegraphy,  Influence  of  Oersteds  Dis- 
covery on,  214 
Telegraphy,  Machine,  206 
Telegraphy,     Modern  Electro-Magnetic, 

Preece  on,  254 
Telegraphy,  Multiplex,  316 
Telegraphy,  Quadruplcx,  316  t 
Telegraphy,  Red-Letter  Year  in,  aiB 
Telegraphy,  Submarine,  324  „ 
Telegraphy,  Use  of  Storage  Battery 

Telegraphy  vs.  UnUed  States  Mail,  308 
Telegraphy,  Wireless  or  Space,  123 
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Telcloge,  McDonough, 
Telephone,  Ader's  Membraneless  Receiv- 
ing. LZA 
Telephone,  Bell's  Modified,  LPJ 
Telephone,   Bell's  Original,  isii 
Telephone,    Breguet's  Electro-Capillary, 

Telephone  Cable  Box,  Interior  of,  143 
Telephone  Cable,  Paper-Insulated  Leaden 
Case,  141 

Telephone  Cable,  Temporary,  Method  of 
Laying,  for  Use  in  Army,  1 68 

Telephone  Cables,  Objections  to  Use  of 
India  Rubber  as  Insulating  Material 
for,  140 

Telephone  Cables,  Paper-Insulated,  140 

Telephone  Cables,  Underground  Conduits 
for,  146 

Telephone  Call  Bell,  L2fi 

Telephone  Call  Bell,  Magneto  Generator 
for,  Lzfi 

Telephone  Caveat,  Gray's,  105 

Telephone  Circuits,  Disturbance  of,  by 
Movements  of  Electrically  Charged 
Clouds,  13$ 

Telephone  Circuits,  Disturbances  Pro- 
duced on,  by  Aurora  Borealis,  135 

Telephone  Circuits,  Grounded,  Marked 
Influence  of  Leakage  on,  136 

Telephone  Circuits,  Grounded,  Trouble 
Arising  from,  134 

Telephone  Circuits,  J.  J.  Carty  on 
Strange  Noises  Heard  in,  on  Dis- 
turbance of,  ij5 

Telephone  Circuits,  Possible  Simplicity 
of,  iii£ 

Telephone  Circuits,. Transposition  of,  ij8 
Telephone  Correspondents,   Ubiquity  of, 

Telephone  Described  in  Bell's  Early 
United  Mates  Patent,  122 

Telephone  Diaphragms,  Flecming  Jenkin 
on  Nature  of  Action  of,  1 77 

Telephone  Diaphragm,  Hughes  Investi- 
gations as  to  Nature  of  Motions  of, 
172 

Telephone   Diaphragms,   Moncel  on  Na- 
ture of  Action  of,  177 
Telephone,    Dolbear's  Magneto-Electric, 

Tf>V» 

Telephone,   Drawbaugh's  Claims  to  the 

Invention  of,  tIK 
Telephone,   Dry- Pile,  1&2 
Telephone,  Edison's  Loud- Speaking,  18s 
Telephone,  Elect rophorus,  iAz 
Telephone,   Gray's   Modified   Form  of, 

UL5. 

Telephone  Hook  Switch,  Automatic,  \Hi 
Telephone   Investigations,    Edison's,  100 
Telephone   Lines,   Causes  of  Impedance 
on,  160 

Telephone  Lines,  Electro-Magnetic  Ca- 
pacity of,  l£i 

Telephone  Lines,  Electro-Static  Capacity 
of,  1&1 

Telephone  Lines,  Inductive  Capacity  of, 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Electro- 
Static  Capacity  on  Impedance  of,  ifii 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Inductive 
or  Electro-Magnetic  Capacity  of,  on 
Impedance,  161 

Telephone  Lines,  Influence  of  Insulation 
Resistance  on  Impedance  of,  t&a 


Telephone  Lines,  Insulation  Resistance  of, 

lftii 

Telephone    Lines,    Trunk,    for  Long- 

Distance  Work,  1 50 
Telephone,    Magneto- Electric,  Operation 

of,  LU& 

Telephone  Receiver,  Almost  Inconceiv- 
ably Small  Amount  of  Electric  En- 
ergy Necessary  for  Operation  of,  1 37 

Telephone  Receiver,  Dolbear's  Electro- 
Static,  111 

Telephone  Receiver,  Dunand's  Carbon 
Microphonic-Contact,   1 76 

Telephone,  Reis's  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of,  in  i860,  08 

Telephone  Repeating  Coil,  163 

Telephone  Repeating  Coil,  Nature  and 
Use  of,  163 

Telephone  "Ringer,  Magneto  -  Generator 
for,  1 26 

Telephone  Ringer  or  Call*  Bell,  u6_ 
Telephone   Ringer,    Polarized   Bell  for, 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Bell's  Explanation 
of  Action  of,  •  104 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Marvellous  Charac- 
ter of,  2± 

Telephone,  Speaking,  Marvellous  Growth 
of,  2i 

Telephone  Station,  Central,  148 
Telephone  Station,  Small,  Central-Station 

Switchboard  for,  L4I2 
Telephone  Switchboards,  Automatic.  165 
Telephone  Switchboards,  Auxiliary,  16s 
Telephone  Switchboards,  Life  of  Incan- 
descent Electric  Lamps  for,  154 
Telephone  Switchboards,  Line  Jacks  for, 
15b 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Plug  Cords  for, 

Telephone  Switchboards,  Subsidiary.  165 
Telephone  System,  Common-Battery.  103 
Telephone  Systems  and  Apparatus,  Mar- 

tin  on,  164 
Telephone  Transmission,  Employment  of 

Storage  Batteries  in,  135 
Telephone  Transmission.  Employment  of 

Voltaic  Batteries  in,  121 
Telephone    Transmission     Line,  Long- 

Distance,  123 
Telephone  Transmitter,  Blake's,  117 
Telephone  Transmitter,  Dust, 
Telephone    Transmitter,    Forbes'  Glow 

Wire,  179 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Microphonic,  Ac- 
tion of  Loose  Contacts  in,  i_Li 

Telephone  Transmitter,  Solid  Back,  no 

Telephone  Trunk  Boards,  164 

Telephone,  Use  of,  in  Balloon  Reconnoi- 
sances,  167 

Telephone,  L  se  of,  in  Rifle  Practice,  167 

Telephone  Wires,  Overhead,  Method  of 
Transposition  of,  130 

Telephone  Wires,  Swinging,  Troubles 
Arising  from,  135 

Telephones.  Use  of,  as  Receivers  in  Sys- 
tems of  Wireless  Telegraphy,  168 

Telephones  vs.  Annunciators,  4_5j 

Telephonic  Annunciator  Drops,  Self- 
Restoring,  15a 

Telephonic  Annunciator  Signals,  Lumi- 
nous, 1 53 

Telephonic  Annunciators,  150 

Telephonic  Apparatus,  DeskSet  of,  13J 
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Telephonic  Circuit,  Method  of  Connect- 
ing Subscribers  at  the  Ends  of,  150 

Telephonic  Communication,  Advantages 
01  Induction  Coil  in,  122 

Telephonic  Communication,  Call  Bell 
System  for,  131 

Telephonic  Communication,  Party  Lines 
for,  158 

Telephonic  Communication,  Use  of  In- 
duction Coil  in,  m 

Telephonic  Cross-Connect  ion  of  Over- 
head Telephone  Wires,  Number  of,  per 
Mile,  1^2 

Telephonic  Cross-Connect ion9,  138 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,  136 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,  Causes  of,  137 

Telephonic  Cross-Talk,  Electro- Static  I  n- 
duction  Main  Cause  of,  138 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Induction,  136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Elec- 
tro-Static Induction,  136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Caused  by  Leak- 
age from  Neighboring  Wires,  1  v 6 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Due  to  Neigh- 
boring Wires,  136 

Telephonic  Disturbances  Produced  by 
Electric  Street  Cars,  136 

Telephonic  Extension  CaTTBell,  123 

Telephonic  Incandescent  Electric  Lamps, 

Telephonic  Lines,  General  Nature  of  In- 
ductive Disturbances  on,  385 

Telephonic  Magneto  •  Generator,  Auto- 
matic Shunt  tor,  127 

Telephonic  Messages,  Morse's  Ideas  Con- 
cerning Recording  of,  310. 

Telephonic  Party  Line,  Selective  Sig- 
nalling for,  159 

Telephonic  Transmission,  Long- Distance, 
Difficulties  in,  16a 

Telephony,  Edison's  Employment  of  In- 
duction Coil  in,  133 

Telesemc  or  Hotel  Call,  45a 

Telcseme  or  Hotel  Call,  llerzog's,  452 

Temperature-Alarm,  465 

Temperature-Alarm,  Mercurial,  46s 

Temperature,  Electric  Device  for  Auto- 
matic Control  of,  467 

Temperature-Elevation,  483 

Temperature-Elevation  of  Conductor,  402 

Temperature- Elevation  of  Conductor,  In- 
fluence  of  Resistance  on.  484 

Temperature  Produced  by  Passage  of  an 
Electric  Current  Through  Any  Cir- 
cuit, Circumstances  Determining,  470 

Temperature,  Safe-Limiting,  for  Trans- 
mission Circuits,  48 j 

Temperatures,  Ordinary,  Welding  at,  523 

Temporary  Telephone  Cable,  Method  of 
Laving,  for  L'se  in  Army,  ifift 

Teredo  and  Submarine  Cables,  330 

Terminal,  Cable,  142 

Terminal  Telephone  Pole,  142 

Tests  for  Amount  of  Zinc  on  Galvanized 
Iron  Wires  for  Overhead  Circuits,  147 

Thermo-Static  Alarm,  466 

Thermometer  or  Pyrometer,  Use  of,  in 
Electric  Ovens.  509 

Thcrmophonc,  Modification  of  Prcece's, 
LZ2 

Thermo-telephone,  Preecc's,  17J 
Thompson- Seton   on   the   Calls   of  the 

Crows,  203 


Thomson  Electric  Welding  System,  Re- 
sults Obtained  by,  538 

Thomson  Metal-Wheel  Spoke-Welding 
Machine,  537 

Thomson  System  of  Electric  Welding, 
S2.S 

Thomson  Welder  for  Welding  Rails  on 

Street  Railway,  536 
Thomson  Welding  Process,  531 
Thomson's    Direct-Welding  Apparatus, 

532 

Thomson's  Franklin  Institute  Lecture  of 
1887,  528 

Thomson  s  Indirect-Welding  Apparatus, 

532 

Three-Circuit  Way  Telegraphic  Switch- 
board, 285 

Tie  Wire  tor  Securing  Telegraph  Line 
Wire  to  Insulator,  347 

Time  Ball,  Electric,  381 

Time  Detector,  Watchman's  Electric,  471 

Time  Element  in  Electric  Welding,  545 

Time  Required  for  Signalling  Over  At- 
lantic Cable,  3S4 

Time  Required  to  Charge  or  Discharge 
Submarine  Cable,  3  S3 

Time  Requisite  for  Active  Conductor  to 
Acquire  Its  Full  or  a  Steady  Tempera- 
ture, 486 

Time  Telegraphy,  Electric,  381 

Timed  Impulses,  Cumulative  Effect  of, 
306 

Tinned  Iron,  Cause  of  Rapid  Rusting  of, 
46 

Toaster  and  Griddle-Cake  Cooker,  Elec- 
tric, 511 

Tommasina's  Electro-Radiophone,  424 

Tommasina's  Electro-Radiophone,  Con- 
struction  of,  42s 

Torpedoes,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  04 

Transatlantic  Steamers,  Actual  Use  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy  on,  423 

Transatlantic  Wireless  Despatches,  First 
American,  422 

Transfer  System  for  Large  Multiple  Cen- 
tral-Station Switchboards,  157 

Transmission,  Alleged,  of  Aromatic  Sub- 
stances through  Gjass  Tubes,  ss6 

Transmission  Circuits,  Necessity  for 
High  Conducting  Powers  in,  484 

Transmission  Circuits,  Safe  -  Limiting 
Temperature  for,  48  s 

Transmission  Circuits,  Why  Resistance 
Should  be  Kept  Low,  485 

Transmission,  Double  -  Current  Tele- 
graphic, 297 

Transmission,  Hand,  206 

Transmission  Line,  Long-Distance  Tele- 
phone, 123 

Transmission,  Machine,  296 

Transmission  of  Three  Morse  Dots 
Across  the  Atlantic,  421 

Transmission  of  Wireless  Despatches 
Across  English  Channel,  417 

Transmission,  Single-Current  Telegraphic, 
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Transmitter    and    Receiver   of  Writing 

Telegraph,  Construction  of,  375 
Transmitter,  Blake's  Telephone,  117 
Transmitter.  Dust  Telephone,  1 10 
Transmitter  for  Delany's  Machine  Teleg- 
raphy, 302 
Transmitter,  Hughes'  Microphonic,  LL2 
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Transmitter,    Marconi's  Long-Distance, 

4  IP 

Transmitter  of  Writing  Telegraph,  Ac- 
tion of,  J2i  ,  _ 

Transmitter  of  Writing  Telegraph,  De- 
tailed Construction  of,  376 

Transmitter,  Photophone,  106 

Transmitter,  Solid  Back  Telephone,  mo. 

Transmitter,  Wheatstonc's,  for  Auto- 
matic Telegraphy,  301 

Transmitter,  Wheatstonc's,  for  High- 
Speed  Telegraphy,  301 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus, 
Connections  of  Valentia-Newfound- 
land  Cable  to,  358 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Apparatus, 
Marconi's  Syntonic,  4'4 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Combs,  Mul- 
tiple, for  Facsimile  Telegraph,  Advan- 
tages of,  369 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Instruments 
of  Desk  Set  of  Telephonic  Apparatus, 
134 

Transmitting  and  Receiving  Instruments, 
Wireless,  Tuning  of,  414 

Transmitting  Instrumentfor  Anderson  s 
Chemical  System  of  Automatic  Teleg- 
raphy, 304  . 

Transmitting  Instrument  for  Reis  s 
Early  Telephone,  j>j> 

Transmitting  Instrument  of  Gauss  and 
Weber's    Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph, 

23J  _  ,  . 

Transmitting    Instruments,  Telegraphic, 

Stcinheil's  Improvements  of  Gauss  and 

Weber's,  234  .  _ 

Transmitting  Keys,  Use  of  Two,  in  Di- 

plex  Telegraphy,  3J5        .  , 
Transmitting  MagnetoTuectric  Telephone 

and  Voice- Driven  Dynamo,  107 
Transposition    of    Overhead  Telephone 

Wires,  Method  of.  Lia 
Transposition  of  Telephone  Circuits,  ij8 
Tree,  Lead,  JO 

Trembling  orVibrating  Electro-Magnetic 

Bell.  429  „ 
Trolley     cSfOlH     with  Ground-Return 

through  Tracks,  47 
Trolley  Circuits,  Ground-Return,  Points 

Where   Electrolytic  Corrosion  Occurs 

in,  47 

Trunk  Boards,  Telephone,  164 

Trunk  Lines  for  Multiple  Central-Station 
Switchboards,  1^7 

Trunk  Telephone  Lines  for  Long-Dis- 
tance Work,  150 

Troubles  Aristngtrom  Grounded  Tele- 
phone Circuit,  134  . 

Troubles  Arising  from  Swinging  Tele- 
phone Wires,  ljji  - 

Tube  or  Coil  Heater,  Electric,  £13 

Tuned  or  Syntonic  Leyden  JarsrTodge's, 
405 

Tuning  Receiving  Apparatus  of  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  Method  of,  ^14 

Tuning  Wireless  Transmitting  and  Re- 
ceiving Instruments,  413 

Turpentine,  Electro-Chemical  Production 
of  Camphor  from,  32 

Twentieth  Century  Newspaper,  Some  Re- 
quirements of,  206 

Twist  Joint,  American  Telegraphic,  248 

Two  Transmitting  Keys,  Use  of,  Hi  Di- 
plex  Telegraphy,  31 S 


Types  of  Amperemeters,  571 

Typo- Telegraph  or  Facsimile  Telegraph, 
Bonelli's,  3j>2 


Ubiquity  of  Telephone  Correspondents, 

Ultimate  Atomic  Theory,  Helmholtz  on, 

Underground  Conduits,  243 
Underground    Conduits    tor  Telephone 

Cables,  ia6 
Underground   Conduits,   Manholes  for, 

146,  343 

Underground  Telegraph  Lines.  Difficul- 
ties Arising  from  the  Use  of,  252 

Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  Morse's 
Suggestion  of,  219 

Underground  Telegraph  Wires,  Serious 
Objections  to,  244 

Underground  Telegraphic  Cable,  24J 

United  States  Mail  vs.  Telegraphy,  $08 

Units  of  Electric  Power,  470 

Use  of  Calcium  Carbide,  Principal,  83. 

Use  of  Condenser,  525 

Uses  of  Carborundum,  82 

Uses,  Various,  of  Storage  Batteries,  64. 


Valentia-Newfounoland  Cable,  Con- 
nections of,  to  Transmitting  and  Re- 
ceiving Apparatus,  358 

Value  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  Even 
Though  Its  Messages  are  Capable  of 
Being  Intercepted,  417 

Van  Troostwick,  u 

Variety  and  Range  of  Ether  Vibrations, 

Varley's  Contribution  to  Discovery  of 
Coherer,  407 

Varley's  Dust  Particles  Lightning  Ar- 
rester, 402 

Varying  Conditions  of  Discharge  of  At- 
mospheric Electricity,  272 

Vehicles,  Electric,  Use  of  Storage  Bat- 
teries for,  64 

Veins.  Metalliferous,  Electro  -  Chemical 
Origin  of,  li 

Vertical  Exploring  Wire  and  Earth- 
Connected  Conductor  of  Marconi's 
Receiving  Instrument,  *i 1 

Vibrating  Bell.  Conversion  of,  into  Sin- 
gle-Stroke Bell.  430 

Vibrating  Bell,  Push  and  Cell,  Connec- 
tions of,  439  _ 

Vibrating  Electro-Magnetic  Bell,  Opera- 
tion of,  430 

Vibrating  orTrembling  Electro-Magnetic 
Bel1t  429 

Vibrations,  Sympathetic,  jsa 

Violent  Atmospheric  Discharges  Often 
Less  Dangerous  to  Telegraph  Lines 
than  Slight  Discharges,  277 

Voice-Driven  Dynamo  and  Transmitting 
Magneto-Electric  Telephone,  102 

Voltaic  Batteries,  Employment  of,  in 
Telephone  Transmission,  125 

Voltaic  Batteries  for  Telegraph  Circuits, 
200 

Voltaic  Battery,  Negative  Pole  of,  21 
Voltaic  Battery,  Positive  Pole  of.  2T 
Voltaic  Cell,  De  la  Rue's  Modification  of 
Daniell's.  13 
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Voltameter,  Copper,  23 

Voltameter,  Principle  of  Operation  of, 

Voltameter,  Sulphuric  Acid,  LS 
Voltameters,  522 
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Waffle-Irons,  Electric,  512 

Wagner's  Sixteen  Plate  Electro-Static 
Induction  Machine,  558 

Walker  on  Auroral  Telegraphic  Dis- 
turbances, 274 

Wall's  Electric  Furnace,  72 

Wandering  Electric  SparkT  70 

Washington  and  Baltimore,  Morse's 
Telegraph  Line  Between,  224 

Watchman's  Electric  Time  Detector,  42I 

Watchman's  Electric  Time  Detector, 
Operation  of,  472 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Discharge 
from  Ordinary  Frictional  Electric  Ma- 
chine, Wollaston's,  i_2 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Leyden-Jar 
Discharges,  12 

Water,  Decomposition  of,  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle,  12 

Watson  and  Prosser's  Early  Electric 
Furnace,  76 

Watson's  Electric  Telegraph,  2a£ 

Watt's  Early  Electric  Furnace,  r_6 

Watts  or  Joules  per  Second,  42A 

Waves,  Electro-Magnetic,  393 

Wax  Molds  for  Electro-Typing,  Prepa- 
ration of,  40 

Way-Line  Telegraphic  Switchboard,  285 

Weld,   Electric,  Homogeneity  of,  547 

Welded  Joints,  Electrically-Heatedr-j. 
Furnace-Heated,  sag 

Welding  Apparatus,  Automatic  -Electric, 

Welrfing  at  Ordinary  Temperatures,  523 

Welding,  Electric,  523-547 

Welding,   Electric,  Eunu  Thomson  on, 

Wcl<  ling,  Electric,  General  Process  for, 


Welding,  Electric,  of  Lead  in  the  Cold, 
Welding,  Electric,  Thomson  System  of, 

ing    or    Soldering,    Electric,  Ber- 

nardas  System  of,  525 
Welding     or     Soldering  Longitudinal 

Joints,  Bernardo's  System  for,  526 
Welding  or  Shaping  of  Electrolytically 

Heated  Metals,  527. 
Welding  Process,  Thomson,  ni 
Welding,  Use  of  Suitable  Flux  for,  524 
Werdcrmann's  Electric  Furnace,  77 
Western   Telephone   Construction  (Com- 
pany's Type  of  Induction  Coil.  124 
Western    Union    Company's    Type  of 

Morse  Telegraphic  Sounder,  2^0 
Western    Union    Telegraph  Company's 

Fuse   Wire  for  Telegraphic  Circuits, 

2  70 

Western    Union    Telegraph  Company's 

Peg    Switchboard    and    Spring  •  Jack 

Board,  284 
Western    Union    Telegraph  Company's 

Type  of  Morse  Receiving  Magnet  or 

Relay,  256 


Westinghouse  Company's  Type  of  Elec- 
trolytic Generators  for  Electric  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  44 

Whale  and  the  Persian  Gulf  Cable,  33 1 

Wheatstone,  218 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  and  Morse's 
Recording  Apparatus,  Modifications 
of,  361 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  British  Patent 
for  Needle  Telegraph,  237 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke  s  Five- Needle 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  2j8 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Needle  Tele- 
graph, 222 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Needle  Tele- 
graph an  Early  form  of  Annunciator, 
454  ^ 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Receiving  Tele- 
graph, Description  of,  238 

Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  Single-Needle 
Telegraphic  Receiver,  238 

Whcatstone's  Balance  or  Bridge,  523 

Wheatstone's  Perforator  for  Automatic 
or  Machine  Telegraphy,  300 

Wheatstone's  Receiver  for  High-Speed 
Telegraphy,  jm 

Wheatstone's  Printing  Telegraph,  240 

Wheatstone's  Transmitter  for  Automatic 
Telegraphy,  301 

Wheatstone  Transmitter  for  High-Speed 
Telegraphy,  301 

Window  Lock,  Electro-Magnetic,  469 

Window  Spring  Contact  for  Burglar 
Alarms,  456 

Wire,  BlockTTor  Block  Telegraphic  Sys- 
tem on  Railroads,  301 

Wire,  Line,  for  BlockTelegraphic  Sys- 
tem on  Railroads,  301 

Wire,  Message,  for  Block  Telegraphic 
System  on  Railroads,  391 

Wire,  Messenger,  for  Overhead  Tele- 
phone Cables,  ijo 

Wireless  or  Space- Telegraphy,  303 

Wireless  or  Space  Telegraphy  a  Species 
of  Inductive  Telegraphy,  401 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Marco- 
ni's, 400 

Wireless Telegraphic  Apparatus,  Sim- 
plicity of,  418 

Wireless  Telegraphic  Communications, 
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